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PREFACE. 

IN composing in any language, the various difficulties 
to be surmounted may be summed up in three 
classes — Accidence, Syntax, and Idiom. 

The Accidence is the first step, and must be learnt from 
the grammar. These Exercises wiU perhaps be of use to 
practise the learner in the cases and inflexions, but a fair 
acquaintance with them is presumed before starting to 
write Greek Prose at aU. 

The Syntax must also in the main be learned from the 
grammar ; but as the grammar is intended primarily for 
other purposes than to assist in composition, it has been 
thought advisable to give here some notes on Greek con- 
structions, arranged so that the learner may readily refer 
to them, and find what he is likely to want more easily 
than he could in a grammar. 

Some hints on Idiom, also, have been given here, so as 
to guide the student in those places where he is most 
likely to go wrong, and to suggest to him, without going 
too much into detail, some ideas on the leading differences 
between the methods of expression adopted respectively in 
the English and Greek languages. 

A few words must be said about the Exercises. It is 
sometimes the practice to teach composition in the earlier 
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stages entirely by short sentences illustrating special con- 
structions. There is a note on the special construction, 
an example or two, and then an exercise upon it. Then 
you pass on to another construction similarly illustrated. 
This is very systematic; and it seems as though when 
the learner has been through a course of such exercises, he 
ought to know a good deal about the language. 

The great objection to this plan is that it is dvil. No 
interest in composing can possibly be inspired in the 
learner who has detached clauses to translate about " the 
Christian duty of shearing sheep rather than flaying 
them," or " the lion eating the gardener and the gardener's 
aunt." On the other hand, a connected tale need not be 
any harder than detached sentences: it may illustrate 
Greek constructions quite as fully and clearly, and with 
far more variety ; and it is certain to be more lively. And 
every schoolmaster knows — ^what, indeed, is only common 
sense — that in teaching, dulness of method is a more 
serious obstacle to progress than all others put together. 
On this system, moreover, the boy gets to feel at once, 
what he never can feel about sentences, that he is really 
composing, writing something, and that it is within his 
power, if he takes pains, to do really good work, in which 
he may take pride and pleasure ; it is not a task to be 
done, but a chance for the exercise of a faculty. And 
when this idea gets hold of him, progress is certain. 

I have therefore given the exercises from the first in 
the form of separate tales, complete in themselves. Many 
of the stories are not new, but I have endeavoured to put 
them into a more or less lively shape, and yet one adapted 
for turning into Greek. The first two parts consist 
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entirely of tales thus written, Part III. containing pas- 
sages from histories of a kind adapted for more advanced 
students ; while in Part IV, I have given a few passages 
of rhetorical prose to be done in the style of Demosthenes, 
and a very few at the end, of a dialectic or philosophical 
kind, for those more advanced boys who have read a little 
Plato. 

For similar reasons, I have put the Notes on Construc- 
tions and Idiom all together at the beginning, in order that 
the learner may not be wearied with exercises illustrating 
special points, but may have all the materials at hand 
(ready sorted) to solve any difficulty of construction or 
idiom that may arise. In this way, it is hoped, he will 
find much less sameness, and at the same time, by con- 
stant reference to the notes, will gradually learn a good 
deal more Greek, and in a more permanent way, than he 
might do by taking up point after point by itself. In this 
way, also, he learns in a more natural (and not really less 
systematic) manner, and gets to be more independcTU than 
if he is kept in the leading-strings of special exercises 
illustrating only special points. A further advantage of 
this arrangement is that the book may stiU be useful to 
the student, when he has ceased to do these exercises. 

The vocabulary is meant to supply all the common 
Greek words required in the exercises ; any uncommon 
ones being given in the notes to each exercise. But the 
learner should specially attend to one or two points. 

(1). Always have a Greek-English lexicon at hand, to 
see what the usage of the Greek word is. Greek compo- 
sition will be learned five times as quickly if the lexicon 
is kept as much in use as the English-Greek vocabulary. 
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(2). When a word is not given, think of synonyms at 
once ; do not give it up. If you cannot find " astonishment/* 
look out " surprise," and so on. 

(3). Often you have no need to look out the word at all : 
when you have recast the sentence into the simple shape 
fit for Greek Prose, you will find you know the words 
already. This is especially the case with the later exer- 
cises (Parts III., IV.) ; and will account for the fact that 
the vocabulary will be found more complete in the earlier. 
For example, words like "wolf," "dog," "table," require 
looking out. Theas is one, and probably only one, Greek 
word corresponding to them; but in sentences like "he 
inquired into the source of her inability," " he poured out 
invective of the utmost virulence," a little thought dis- 
closes to us that we only want the Greek for " asked why 
she could not," " blamed very dreadfully," which we pro- 
bably know. 

The lists given before the vocabulary are intended to 
assist the student to find pronouns, conjunctions, particles, 
and prepositions, and also the references to the Notes on 
Constructions, as easily as possible. It is a constant 
complaint about grammars, that "it is so hard to find 
the place." I have done my best to make such a com- 
plaint impossible here. If everything else fails, let the 
Table of Contents be tried. The list of Conjunctions is 
practically an index to the Notes on Constructions : for 
example, the learner looks out there " so that," and not 
only finds the Greek for it, but is referred to the full ex- 
planation in- sections 49-55. The Scheme and Index of 
Moods are intended to give a general view, to clear the 
student's mind when he has learned many details. The 
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necessary infonnation about the Article will be found on 
page 220. 

A hint in conclusion. The one unfailing way to learn 
composition — to which all notes, and lists, and books are 
but secondary — is careful, constant study of the great 
Greek writers. Whatever Greek books you read, always 
have them at hand when you are doing composition, and 
constantly refresh your mind and taste by reading a few 
lines or sentences. In this way progress will be made, 
almost unconsciously, with surprising rapidity. 
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NOTES ON CONSTRUCTIONS. 

§ 1. The chief ditficulties to the beginner in turning 
passages of English into Greek are connected with the 
various uses of the Subjunctive and Optative moods, the 
Accusative with the Infinitive, the different forms of the 
Oratio Obliqua, and the proper constructions and employ- 
ment of the Conjunctions and Particles. Most of these 
things are not to be found in the dictionaries : while in 
the grammar, which aims at classifying all the usages of 
the language in logical order, it is often difficult for the 
beginner to distinguish between the natural and common 
forms of expression, and those which are exceptional or 
irregular. A further difficulty is, that whereas he wants to 
know the proper usage of Attic prose, such as Thucydides 
or Demosthenes wrote, he finds along with these in the 
grammar the quite different usages of the Epic poetry of 
Homer, the Ionic prose of Herodotus, the later variations of 
Aristotle and others, and the innumerable licenses and 
stretches of idiom which occur in the dramatic and lyric 
poets. It is the object of the notes and hints here given, 
to enable him to find his way more easily than he could 
do with the assistance only of grammars and dictionaries. 

These notes are arranged as clearly as possible, with dis- 
tinct numbers by which reference is made to them in the 
exercises, and a table of contents is given by aid of which 
they may be readily found at once when required. 

81DO. O. P.l B 
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I.— FINAL. 

§ 2. Final sentences express intention or purpose, and 
are usually introduced by one of the conjunctions meaning 
* m order that' namely is, ottcos, Iva, and firj. 

The regular usage is to employ the subjunctive where the 
main verb is in a primary tense (pres. fut. perf.), the optative 
where the main verb is in a historic tense (imp. plup. aor.). 
[The negative is always /x?}.] 

(Primary.) 

wi^crojuiat tov Ittttov tva XPW^I^^'' ctvr<p. 

* I will buy the horse that I may use him.* 

(Historic.) 

a-rrfiXOov iKuOev otto)? fifi Xboifii avT6v. 

* I went away that I might not see him.' 

§ 3.— Note 1. 

Beginners should notice that it is the mood, not 
the tense, of xp^o"«/Aat and thoi\u which is important : they 
might either of them be the present, as well as the 
aorist, as far as the rule of sequence goes, but subjunctive 
and optative respectively they must be, to preserve the 
sequence. To put it briefly, what in Latin is sequence of 
tenses in Greek is sequence of moods. 

§ 4.— Note 2. 

But constantly after a past or historic verb the Greeks 
changed the dependent verb from the historic sequence to 
the primary, that is, from the optative to the subjunctive. 
The object was to gain vividness of expression by repre- 
senting the motive as present, so that the reader is trans- 
ported graphically into the time when the events narrated 
were occurring, and, so to speak, sees the minds of the 
actors at work. Thus : 
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€7rpa^av tovto (pofiovfi^voi fxrj o-^tn-t ^ireA^axn [not ^ircA- 

6oi€v]. — Thug. 

* They did this in fear lest they might [but the Greek says 
* may *] come upon them.' 

€v r&) etxop Tovs isirkovs ^ix(f>p6.^ai, ottws /lit) t? €K€Cvois 
icjyopfxlaaaOai. — ThuC. 

* They were thinking of blocking up the entrance, that they 
might not be able to blockade the port.* 

[rj for regular sequence etry.] 

Ibeicrav fxrj jjLOVtdOido-L — ThuC. 
* They were afraid they should be left alone.' 

[Eegular sequence fxovcoOcUv.'] 

§ 5.— Note 3. 

A rare but quite regular use of the final particles is, in 
certain cases, with the historic tenses of the indicative. 
This is used when you wish to express that something in 
the past ougM to have been or might have been otherwise 
than it was, in order that some other purpose might have 
been fulfilled which was not. Thus : 

XP^v v6\i,ov ^Xvai fxrj ipav, Iva ^jltj ttoWi] o-JTovbrj avrjXio-Kero. 

— Plato. 

* We ought to have had a law against love, that much trouble 
might not have been wasted.' 

a^iov fjv 'nap^tvai tva fjKova-as* — PlaTO. 
*It was worth being there, in order that you might have 
heard him.' 

§ 6.— Note 4. 

Another common way of expressing the purpose is by 
the future participle, often with is: 
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' They came agamst our land to enslave it.' 

vpia'p€is lirffi^ffca^ \6yovs iroiri<rofi4vovs. — Thuc. 
' They sent ambassadors to discuss.' 

(TvXXa/ijSiivei Kvpov, ws iTroKT€V&v. — Xen. 
' He seizes Cyrus with the intention of killing him.' 

[«5 will express well the presumed intention : ^\6€v iy 
bia\€(6fA€v6s ftoi, 'he came as though to speak with me.*] 

§ 7. — Note 5. 

Another way is with oy or oorty, and the future indica- 
tive. Observe, the Latin idiom of the relative with the 
svJbjundive is inadmissible, and this is its Greek sub- 
stitute : 

ovKiri laecOai l<l>aa'<iv ?ry ris biaX\ayrja'€T<u. — ThuC. 

* They said there would no longer be any means of reconcilia- 
tion.' 

[For biaX\ayrj<reTai, see § 4.] 

§ 8.— Note 6. 

Here should be noticed the special usage, which is very 
frequent and very convenient, of ottcos and ottods iirj with the 
future indicative, after verbs oi precaution and consideration 
and the like. It is not exactly final, but borders closely 
upon that class, and in some cases shades off into it. The 
negative is always /utTJ. 

{Primary Time!) 

ottcd; ra vapoirra iTTavopOfaOifa-^Tai b^i o-zcoTreZ/*, kol ^lt} 
ffpo€\$6vTa in Tropparipa}. Xi^aci ipJas. — Dem. Phil. 2. 

* You must consider how best the present troubles shall be 
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set straight, and not advance yet further without your know- 
ledge/ 

Phil. 3. 

* We must speak and act with the view of stopping him / 

{Historic Time.) 

This will become, by strict sequence, fut. optative after 
leading historic verb : 

eTTc/xcAciro ottcos fx^ Ilctitoi iaoivTO, — Xen. Cyr. viii. 1, 43. 

* He took care that they should not be in want of food/ 

But more frequently the principle of Vividness (see § 4) 
will keep the indicative : 

eirpatraov o'it<ds tls fiorjdcia rj^€i, — Thuc. 
' They tried to arrange that help should come.' 

iircfiCcDV . . . 'npoo'iyoiV rqv yvdfirjv, ottcos dicptjSes tl claoixai. 

—Thug. 5, 26. 

* I was alive at the time . . . paying attention with the view 
of getting accurate information,' 

oTTOijy TTkevcrcTai irpoeibeTo. — Dem. 
* He took precautions that it should sail.* 

It may help the learner to enumerate a few of this class 
of verbs : 

(TKCTra), iiriixeKovpiaLf <l>povTl^ai, Povkcva, ^vXarro), 6p<a, 
TTpdrro), pcYiyavfaixai, 'napa<TKeva^oixai, biboiKO. 

§ Q.—NOTE 7. 

In dialogue, there appears a similar usage withotU the verb 
of precaution, with the second person of the future ; amount- 
ing, in fact, to a bye-form of the imperative. 
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Just as we say : ' liind you go away before he comes/ 
meaning what is really equivalent to an imperative, 
so in Greek : ottws dirox^pTjo^eis 'nplv kXO^iv kKclvov, where 
the i)rincipal verb opa or o-kott^l [' see how you shall go/ 
literally] is readily understood before the Sttcds. 

OTTODS OVV i(r€<r0€ avbp€S i^LOL ttjs €\€V0€pCas. — Xen. 

' See then that you be men, worthy of freedom.' 

0770)5 firj epe'is on Iotl tcl bdbcKa bh 1^. — Plato. 
* Mind you don't tell me 12 is twice 6.' 

This is a very neat usage, and constant in dialogue : and 
it is a natural extension of this, as the sentence amounts 
to an order or prohibition, to use it indirectly after the 
ordering or prohibiting verb : 

Trapayyikkei ottcds fifj idovrai, — Plato. 
* Bids them not be/ 

aTn]y6p€V€S ottcos fiq airoKpLVoiixTjv. — Plato. 
* You forbade me to answer.* 

[^aTTOKpivoLfXTjv is future.] 

II.— DELIBERATIVE. 

§ 10. Another use of the subjunctive and optative, 
closely allied to the final, is that which occurs when, not 
the purpose exactly, but the course to be pursued is being 
considered ; as in the sentences : 



TTOl tO) 



* Where am I to go T 



' Are we to speak, or be silent ] 



This use, as is natural, is confined to interrogative 
sentences, and may be employed either directly or indi- 
rectly. The two given above are direct deliberatives ; if 
we introduce another verb for them to be subordinate to, 
we shall get the indirect deliberative : 



DELIBERATIVE. 



OVK Ix^ OTTOL tO). 

* I don't know where to go.* 



OVK elxOV OTTOL ioifJLl, 

' I did. not know where to go/ 



And from these examples we see that, exactly as in the 
final sentences, the regular sequence holds, i.e., after 
primary tenses of the principal verb the deliberative verb 
is subjunctive; after historic tenses, optative. A moment's 
consideration will show that ordinarily the optative is not 
required in the direct form. The following examples will 
further illustrate this usage : 

OVK €X(i)v OTTOiS T(ap clprjfxivoiv e^aTToXXayfj, v<l>laTaTai rov 

ttKovv, — Thug. 

* N"ot knowing how to escape froiD what he had said, he un- 
dertakes the expedition.' 

OVK elxpv OTL ■)(j)rj(raLVTo eaurotj. 
'They did not know what to do with themselves.' 

So with ci = 'whether' : 

iirrjpovTO eJ irapabolcv ttjv irokiv. — Thuc. 
* They asked whether they were to hand over the city.' 

§ 11.— Note 1. 

The deliberative subjunctive is constantly found, without 
any particle of interrogation, depending on some such 
phrase as ' do you wish ?' Thus : 

Pov\€L ovv dvTov TTcWctf/xey ; — Plato. 
* Do you wish then that we should persuade him 1 ' 

§ 12.— Note 2. 

The substitution of the subjunctive for optative, with a 
leading verb in historic time, precisely as in Final Sen- 
tences (see § 4), is made here also, for the same reason of 
Vividness. Thus : 

fjiropovv oOcv xprjfxaTa Kifiaxri [for XijBoicv]. 
* They did not know where to get money from.' 
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Or again, with d and etre used interrogatively ('whether'). 
kfiovKivouTo ctre KaTaKav(r(»i(nv, ctre i.KKo t^ xprja'aiVTaL. 

— Thuc. 

*They considered whether they should hum them, or do 
something else with them/ 

[In the deliberation they said KaTaKava-cojjLcv ; and he 
preserves the mood.] 

§ 13— Note 3. 

The negative in the deliberative clause is ft?;. 



III.— CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

Si 14. The proper form of conditional sentence in all 
languages is ' if . . . ., then ' 

The ^/-clause is called Protasis, the ^Aen-clause Apo- 
dosis. 

We say * if ' when we wish to put a case ; and this use is 
naturally of three kinds : 

(1) We put a case when the thing has occurred or is 
occurring, but we are ignorant of it. Thus : 

' If you are well, I am glad.' 

* If you intend to bathe, you are wise.* 

• If he stole the money, he will be condemned.' 

(2) When the thing has not occurred, but we wish to 
indicate the consequences, supposing it did occur; and 
this supposition naturally falls into two classes, according 
to its character. 

^ («) Near or practical supposition : 

* If you come, I shall come too.' 

* Should it so turn out, we shall be lucky.' 
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(&) Bej7ioie or speculative supposition : 

* If I were to do it, I should be mad/ 

' If he gave me the book, I should read it.* 

(3) When the event has already occurred (or is already 
occurring) othenoise than as supposed. As : 

' If I had goMe there, I should have found him,' [implying 
* but I did not go there, and so did not find him.'] 

• ' If we had not been dining, we would have welcomed 
you,' ['but we are dining, and so don't welcome you,'] 

In Greek (1) is indicative in protasis, indicative in 
apodosis. As : 

€^ cv ix^i^i yiyr\Ba, 

el lic\€\/r€ TO apyvpLov, KaraKpidrjo'eTai, 

(2) (a) Subjunctive in protasis, indicative in apodosis: 

iav i\6rj9, iXevcropLai Kayd. 
iau oCto) yivrjrai, eifTVxrja-ofiev. 

(b) Optative in protasis, optative in apodosis : 

cl TOVTO bpi^rjv, fJXUVoCfiriv iv, 

el hob] fxoL TTiv ivyypa<l>i/iv, avayvoCrjv tv. 

(3) Past indicative in protasis, past indicative ij< 
apodosis : 

el iKelae iirrj^dov, eipov hv avrov, 
el firf ibenrv&fJLev, ebexpfxeda iv (re, 

[The Greek sentences translate the English in order.] 

Observe four things: 

(a) It is the moody not (as in Latin) the tense, which 
determines which kind of conditional it is. 

(6) If a negative is required in the protasis it is juit}, 
not ov. 
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(c) In (2) (6) and (3) [that is, .wherever in English we 

say 'should do/ or 'should have done'], S.v is 
required, and of course always in the apodosis. 

(d) In (2) (a), where subjunctive is used in the 

protasis, the conjunction must be iav, not ct. 

§ 15.— Note 1. 

The next difficulty, after mastering the conditional 
sentences in Oratio Eecta, is tg know how to deal with 
them when they occur in Oratio Obliqua. 

Now in the Oratio Obliqua, the principal verb of the 
conditional sentence, as of every other, is naturally in the 
infinitive. 

Thus (2) (&), put obliquely, would become : 

^(prjv, ct TOVTO bp(^rjy iiaivecrOaL av avTov. 
' I said that if he were to do this he would be mad.* 

l<f>riv, el hoCr] [loi ttjv ^vyypa(f)riv, avayv&vaL &v. 
* I said that if he gave me the book I would read it.* 

(3), put obliquely, would become: 
i<i>'riVy €l iK€l<r€ ainjXOov, €vp€iv hv avrov. 

* I said that if I had gone away thither, I should have found 
him.' 

1(^7^5, €t yLT] €b€LTn;<aix€V, rjiias bixi^aOai av ere. 

* You said, that if we had not been dining, we should have 
welcomed you.* 

If the oblique depends on a verb in a historic tense, the 
strict sequence would require that any subjunctive or 
present indicative in the protasis, as in (1) and (2), should 
become optative. 

Thus (1) would be : 

yeyrjdivai. eAcyov cZ c5 ^X^'* 
(2) cvTvxw^f'V i(l)aii€V el ovT(i> yivotro. 
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But precisely as in the case of on after a past verb [see 
Orat. Obi., § 27], so with oblique conditional sentences, 
the primary time is retained in the protasis for the sake of 
vividness. Thus, in (1) and (2) it is more common to find 
the livelier forms : 

(1) y^yie\Qkvai ikeyov ct €v Ix^'* 

(2) €VTVxrj(r€LV i<payL€V kav ovtu) yivr]Tai. 

% 16.— Note 2. 

Similarly with those verbs [of perception] which take a 
"participle instead of infinitive in the subordinate clause, 
the participle is used with av in the conditional sentence. 
It will only be necessary just to show, without further ex- 
planation, what (2) (&) and (3) would become in this case: 

(2) (6) fj(r66fir]v fiaLv6fJL€V0V hv avTov €t tovto bpiirj, 

TJmaraTOj el botrj [aol rrjv ivyypacprjv, ifi^ hv avay' 
vovra, 

(3) "pbetVy el ^Kcttre ainjkOoVy evpiiif hv avTov, 
eyvQiS fjiJiasy el jxtj ebeLirv&fjLeVy bexpyievovs &v ae* 

ObseiVe two things : 

(a) The nominative, not the accusative, of the par- 

ticiple is used, when it has the same subject as 
the principal verb [see Oratio Obliqua, § 28]. 

(b) Both with the participle and the infinitive con- 

struction, the protasis alone shows which form of 
the conditional sentence it is. Thus, olba bpdaas 
&v = 'I knew that I should do,' and ' I knew 
that I should have done ' indifferently. The 
protasis decides readily which it is. 

All the remarks about the protasis in § 15 are true 
also of the participle-construction. , 
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§ 17. KB. — In this section it was thought better not 
to take examples out of the Greek writers, because it 
would not have been possible to find there the sanu sen- 
tences direct and oblique ; and this is much the clearest 
way of showing what changes they undergo when trans- 
ferred from one to the other. 

§ 18.— Note 3. 

It is quite as good Greek in the Oratio Obliqua to use 
QTi^ as to use infinitive or participle. In that case the 
conaitional sentence remains as it was in the Oratio Eecta : 
except that after a 'pcist principal verb the strict sequence 
requires that all primary verbs in the conditional shall be 
changed to the optative to suit the time of the main verb. 
The following instances (where we will still employ the 
es;amples of § 14) will make this clear without further 
words: 

(1) i^t] on yeyrjOcas €i7j el ev ^xpt. 

(2) (a) €(l>rjv oTi el 1\6ol iXeva-oCfxrjv Kayd, 

eKeyov otl el ovT<a yevoiro evTVxrfO'OLixev, 

(2) (&) and (3) not being primary would not be changed 
after otl Here again, however, the principle of Vividness 
would hold, and we should just as often find the strict 
sequence not observed, and yiyy]Oe, exei, iav ekO'^ eKeva-Ofmi, 
etc., retained. 

§ 19. — Note 4 

It should be observed that where a conditional sentence 
comes after a verb of saying or thinking {i.e., is oblique), 
if there is a negative, the az;, which is the mark of the con- 
ditional, has a tendency to be displaced, and to appear 
before the principal verb, so that it seems to belong to the 
wrong verb. 
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So the natural Greek for ' he said he would not do it ' 
is ovic hv l^y\ irpa^ai, 

ovK ctv rjy€iTo ir^piytvio'Bai, — ^Thuc. 4. 8. 
' He thought he would not succeed/ 

So participles : 

OVK hv vofiCC(i>v avTovs aiTokap^iv — Thuc. 4. 8. 
' Thinking he would not cut them off.' 

IV.— INDEFINITE. 

§ 20. The moods of indefiniteness, or indefinite fre- 
quency, in Greek are closely connected with the con- 
ditionals, and the principle of their usage is precisely 
parallel to that of the latter. 

The simplest way will be to compare the definite and in- 
definite sentences, so that the distinction of mood may be 
clearly understood to correspond to a distinction of meaning. 

(Primary.) 
§ 21. (1) Take these two sentences : 

i» (a.) TovTO dTToAcoAe icf)* h ^ic7rXco/xei». 

* This is lost, for which we make our expedition,* or * the 
object of our expedition is lost* 

(6.) A^oAooXe i(\> o &v iKirkioifi^v. — ^Dem. 
' Whatever be the object of our expedition it is lost.' 

In (a) the thing which is lost is a particular thing 
(definite) ; in (V) it is anything whatever (indefinite). 

{Historic.) 
(2) Again, take these two : 

(a.) iircibfi irpositii^av, ol iiTLpaTaL iircip&vro iin^alv^iv, 

* Wlien (the ships) had come close, the marines tried to 
board.' 

i.e., a partictdar pair of ships, on a particular occasion, 
(definite). 
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(&.) liT^ihr] TTposfii^eiav, oi iinp6,Tai, kir^ipGiVTO iinpaCvfiv. 

— Thuc. 

* Whe7iever two ships had come close, the marines tried to 
board/ 

i.e., any pair of ships, which happened constantly in the 
battle (indefinite). 

From these examples we see what the usage is. When 
the time is primary, the conjunction or relative has iv, and 
the verb is subjunctive. When the time is historic, there 
is no &v^ and the verb is optative. To give familiarity, let us 
take these further examples, which it will be suflScient 
merely to translate, without further explanation. [Nega- 
tive fii] 

(1) Primary: 

oiroL &v arparqyov kKireiiylnjTc, ol ixOpol KarayeAwo-i. — Dem. 
' Wherever you send out a general, your enemies laugh at you.' 

6 (TO) &v TLS ixaWov i^€\iy\riy . . . rotrovro) crvfi^ovXcvaai 
XaXeTTcoTcpoi;. — Dem. 

' The more one proves .... the harder it is to advise.* 

OTTWS av eOiXrj ireLpcaficOa TrcpaCvetv* — PlaTO. 
' In whatever way he may be willing let us try to finish it/ 

So iav is used = ' if ever.' 

yeXare 'qv tlo-l \oLbopr]6<a(n, — Dem. 
' You laugh if ever they abuse anybody.* 

(2) Historic: 

OTTorc KekevadeCri irpoOvfiCa iyiyv^TO, — ThUC. 
' Whenever the .word was given there was great enthusiasm * 

ol h\ Kaioixivov akkov €7ri/3aXorr€9 ov <f)ipoi€V aTTjicaav. — 

Thuc. 

* And constantly, while one was burning they threw on the 
one they were carrying and went away ' [of the dead bodies in 
the plague]. 
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So also €1 is used = ' if ever.' 

€1 'Bjj 6p«0i7 huirz€L(rfi€vow to ^rrporciya, ^'r5yc. — ThTC, 

* If he saw anywhere gaps in the ranks^ he closed them up.' 

§ 22.— XOTE 1. 

When the principal verb is in historic time (especially 
when the indefinite clause is in Oratio Obliqua), here too, 
as in other cases, for the sake of Vividness, the primary 
construction is constantly retained. 

iboK€i vavTiKOP vapaa-KevaCeaBai odev av bvvfDvraL — ^ThCC. 

' They resolved to procnre a fleet firom whatever source they 
could-' 

[instead of oSev buvaurroy the strict sequence.] 

^IpTYro yapj orav yivryrai rovro, linrca 'niyi^ax, — ^ThUC. 

' He had been ordered to send a horseman, whenever this 
occurred.' 

ctTrei/ ort, €776t5ai; -npos t^ KopbCa yivryrak, oix^crcrai. — 

Plato. 

* He said that as soon as ever it reached his heart, he would 
be dead ' [of Socrates], 



v.— OEATIO OBLIQUA. 

§ 23. Perhaps the most important point in mastering the 
first stages of Greek prose writing is the thorough under- 
standing and ready use of all the idiomatic methods of 
handling the Oratio Obliqua. We have already had to 
deal with this slightly in treating of the conditional sen- 
tence and elsewhere : but it is necessary now to go a littlo 
more completely into the matter. 

We shall assume that it is understood, without further 
explanation, what Oratio Obliqua is, namely, not direct 
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narrative, but the thoughts or sayings of another reported, 
and not in the original speaker's words, but in the words 
of the reporter. 

Now in Latin we have been accustomed to a division of 
oblique forms of speech into three clearly-distinguished 
classes ; oblique statement, oblique question, and oblique 
petition : the three corresponding usages, speaking gener- 
ally, being accusative, with infinitive, subjunctive, and a 
final sentence with ut. 

It will probably be simplest if we follow this natural 
division of sentences, and see what becomes of it in Greek. 

And first let us begin with the oblique statement, which 
very often is alone called Oratio Obliqua ; being indeed 
the commonest, and the most distinctly oblique, form. 

§ 24. — I. Oblique Statement. 

Just as in Latin, so in Greek the accusative with the 
infinitive is the natural way of expressing the oblique 
statement. Or, perhaps, we should be more correct in 
saying that in Greek it is one of the natural ways ; for 
there ai;e others, as we shall see. 

§ 25. (a.) It is then employed after verbs of saying and 
thinking [negative ovj. Thus : 

oiOfJLevoi TTiv fiovXrjv ov \lrr}(f>L€X<TOai,. — ThuC. 
* Thinking the senate would not vote.' 

ov P^paCovs (t>a<rK(i)V ilvai. AaKebaLfjiovCovs.^THJJC, 
* Saying that the L. were not trustworthy.' 

€V TOis cTTOvbah iyiypaiTTO €vopKOp clvat., — Thuc. 
* It was agreed in the treaty that it should be lawful.' 

§ 26.— ISTOTE 1. 

But verbs o{ feeling and knowing [perception as opposed 
to statement proper] prefer the accusative with the 
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participle, and not, as in Latin, the accusative with the 
infinitive. 

ctdores tovs ^AOrjvaCovs ^et/xafoin-ay. — Thuc. 

* Knowing that the A. were wintering.' 

€yv(jd(rav ov TrpaxOeXaav ttjv ^u/xjuia^tai;. — Thuc. 
* They found that the alliance had not been concluded/ 

0)? ijaOovTO TTpoa"ir\iovTas avTovs. — Thuc. 
* When they perceived that they were approaching.' 

If, however, the perception-verb is in itseH a participle, 
to avoid the clumsiness of a double participle, the dependent 
clause may revert to the infinitive. 

al(rB6iJL€Vos ovk av irciOeiv avrovs. — Thxjc. 
* Perceiving that he should not persuade them.' 

§ 27. — Note 2. Infinitive Attraction. 

When the subject of the main verb is the same as the 
subject of the oblique verb (or participle) the nominative 
is used instead of the accicsative, by a kind of attraction. 

OVK l<f)7i avTos aXK* iKcTvov a-Tparqy^lv. — Thuc. 

* He said " not I, but you, are general." ' 

[Observe that here both constructions occur.] 

aloOavoyi^Oa yeXotot ovt^s. — Plato. 
* We perceive that we are ridiculous.' 

It is surprising what clearness is gained by this beautiful 
usage : we have only to read a report of a speech in an 
English newspaper to see what a vast improvement some 
such distinction would make in our own language. For 
example : ' Mr. Jones observed that Mr. Smith had not 
behaved with propriety towards him. He (Mr. S.) had 
trifled with one of his (Mr. J.'s) most cherished (jonvictions, 
and he (Mr. J.) must say that he (Mr. S.) etc. . . .' 

In Greek the case would save the explanatory parentheses. 

siDG. a.p.] C 
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§ 28. To avoid mistakes it is perhaps better to add that 
where the two subjects are the same, and where no em- 
phasis is laid on the subordinate one, the pronoun is 
usually simply omitted. 

I<^t; ip€iv oTi &Y€L — Thug. 

* He said he would inform them that he was bringing.' 
[Not l<^7) avTos ipelv, as beginners who have mastered 
the principle of § 27 always think needful to put] 

§ 29.— XoTE 3. 

A very frequent and very neat and delightful use of 
the Oratio Obliqua is the following. 

The accusative with the infinitive being so clear a mark 
of the oblique, it is not necessary always to have a distinct 
word like 'he said' for it to depend upon. The Greek 
writers often drop into this construction quite suddenly, if 
the reader is prepared (by any word or hint preceding) for 
a sentence in the oblique form. Thus : 

TOVTO ks VTToy^iav KaOlarrj rfjv HekoTTovrnia-ov bUatov yap 

elvouy etc. — Thug. 

* For this threw the P. into a state of suspicion : for (they 
felt) that it was just . . . .* 

[Here the word viToyjfia prepares the way for Orat. Obi.] 
k66.p(Tvv€ KoX ovK €La ivbMvat* rfjv yap yvdfxrjv oifx ^o-<r^<r- 

^at. — Thug. 

* He encouraged them, and urged them not to give in : for (he 
said that) it was not their spirit that was broken.' 

[Here iOapavve leads up to the Orat Obi.] 

The following example also resembles these, though 
there actually is a word of speaking. 

KopCvdioi avT€\€yov, irpon^rjixa iToiovfxevoL jjifj TTpobda-^LV 
ilioaai. yap avroXs opKovs. — ^Thug. 

' The Corinthians replied, alleging the plea that they would 
not abandon them : for (they said) they had sworn oaths to them.' 
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So again : 

liy]XOLvas on ov KarrjXOcv €Xiov, ajmapretv iboKei • iKciv yap 
&j; Trjv tt6\lv, — ThuC. 

* He felt he had made a mistake in not bringing battering 
engines : for (he thought) he would have tal^en the city.* 

§ 30. (b) It is however equally good Greek and equally 
common to find, not the accusative with the infinitive, 
in the oblique statement, but the finite verb with m 
or ort. [Negative ov.] 

The mistake which beginners (who have learnt Latin) 
often make here is to use the subjunctive. No verb is ever 
made subjunctive in Greek by the Oratio Obliqtca. The strict 
rule of the sequence is, as usual, dependent upon the 
division into primary and historic tenses of the principal 
verb : and it is to the effect that 

m or oTL in Primary Time does not alter its verb. 
„ „ „ Historic „ takes the Optative. 

Primary. 

X'iyoi <Toi Sti bvo ravr' iarlv ipa)TrifxaTa. — PlATO. 
* I tell you that these are two distinct questions.* 

OTL iiiyas ^CKm'nos rfi^rai irapaKcCylfO), — Dem. 

* That Philip has grown powerful I will forbear to mention.' 

Xoyia-dcrOai rovO^ on €LXPfi€V ttot€ Tlvbvav. — ^Dem. 

* Let him reflect that we once had Pydna. 

[Here koyLo-iaOca is Primary, because all Imperatives are, 
whatever their tense.] 

Historic, 

iXcyov on Trayrbs i^ta Xiyoi. — Xen. 

* They said that his advice was excellent' 

imarofxevos on ((>€v(of,TO, jxrivvei, (historic pres.) — Thuc. 
* Kno^ving that he would fly, he informs them. . . .' 
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§ 31.— Note 1. 

The principle of presenting vividly the reported speech 
(which we have already noticed several times) is so natural, 
however, to a Greek, that it is even commoner to find, 
instead of the Optative (after a verb in historic time), the 
Indicative : so that the actual tense and mood used by the 
speaker is preserved in the reported speech. 

^Vnovres on irpi<rfi€i,s TT€fjL\jrov<nv, iTnjXOov, — Thuc. 
* They went away saying that they would send ambassadors.' 

[TTiiiyjroicv would be the strict sequence.] 

iireXaOoixrjv on oyjfov Ifovo-t. — PlatO. 
' I forgot that they would of course have a relish.' 

[Strict sequence If etc v.] 

b€(.va iiToCovVy irvvOavo^evoi on (rvmuxylav TreTToCrjjrraL. — 

Thug. 

' They were indignant when they learnt that they had made 
an alliance.' 

[Strict sequence ir^-novqiiivoi €?€z;.] 

And not unfrequently the two usages are mixed. 
i\€yov on Kvpos fxkv riOvrjK^v, ^Apialos bk 7r€<^€vya)$ eirj, — 

Xen. 

* They said that Cyrus was dead, and Ariaeus had fled.' 

kiyovT€^ OTL Kparqa-ova-i, koL 6 ir€pCTrkov^ ovKiri, iaoiTO. — 

Thug. 

' Saying that they would beat them, and that the passage 
round (the island) would no longer be open.' 

§ 32. (c) A special Greek idiom which should be particu- 
larly noticed is the following. After ^avfxafo), iixOoixai, 
ayavaKTSi, al(T\vvop.ai, <l>Oov<aj pAyL<^oiiaiy and generally, words 
of emotion, we find usually not on, but et. [The motive of 
this doubtless is the Greek delicacy, which accounts for so 
many peculiarities of usage, and which induces them to 
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understate, especially anything which has to be found fault 
with : and here, therefore, to put even facts as if they were 
suppositions.] 

* I am surprised at this, that you hesitate now to march out.' 

dyarafCTw, €l [mtj oTos t et/xt elTTelv. — Plato. 
* I am indignant that I cannot express.* 

beivov TTotov/xerot, ci [xfj €t<T0VTaL. — Thuc. 
* Thinking it scandalous that they should not know.' 

§ 33. The principal clause in the oblique statement 
having now been explained, our next diflBiculty is to know 
what to do with the dependent clause. Here, again, Latin 
is liable to mislead us, since in Latin the dependent verbs 
in Oratio Obliqua have to be subjunctive. 

Thus in Latin, 'he said that the coat he wore was 
woollen,' would be ' discit togam quam haheret laneam 
esse.' 

Once more, then, let us remember that in Greek the suh- 
junctive is never due to Oratio Ohliqua, 

§ 34. (1) When the principal verb is primary. 

Here the dependent clauses are left just what they 
would he if it was direct statement, not oblique ; 

Aeyo) on ttoXAoI ^az^ X6,0(A(ti . . . KarayeAaorol cW. — 

— Plato. 

' I say that most people if not found out ... are ridiculous.' 
iav y rjmcts \iy7]T€, TToirja-cLV (t)7jGi h fj.rj alarxvvqv (l>ip€L — 

Xen. 

* He says that if you say so, he will do what brings him no 
shame.' 
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§ 35. (2) When the principal verb is historic. 

(a) Here, according to the strict sequence, all subjunctives 
would by rights become optative. 

kkoyi^ovTO 0)9, €l fifj fiaxoLVTO, aTro(rTrj<roLVTO al ttoKcls, — 

Xen. 

* They calculated if they did not fight the cities would 
revolt.' 

[Oratio Obliqua turns iav fxdj^corrat into et ixd^oivro.'] 

ivofjLiC^v, oara irpoKifioL, jScfiaCoDS cfeti;. — Dem, 

* He thought he should be secure possessor of whatever he 
took first.' 

[Oratio Obliqua turns o<ra &v itpokafirj into oaa irpo- 
A(i/3ot.] 

§ 38. (b) If the dependent verb is indicative (in relative 

m 

sentences, temporal sentences, etc.), still by strict sequence 
the Oratio Obliqua can turn them into optatives. 

€t7r€ OTL ivbpa &yof, bv elp^ai bdoL, — Xen. 
' He said he was bringing a man whom they must imprison.' 

[Oratio Obliqua turns hv Set into hv bioi,'] 

air^KpCvaTo otl iiav6avoi€v & ovk i-nCaTaivTo, — Plato. 
' He answered that they learned what they did not know.' 

[Oratio Obliqua turns & iTrCaravTat into & eTrtVratrro.] 

§ 37. But really it is^equally common to find both indica- 
itive and subjunctive, after historic verb, in the dependent 
[clauses ; in the case of the indicative, commoner. 

The instinct to give the exact words, for Vividness, 
causes indicative and subjunctive to be retained. The 
instinct to remind the hearer that you are quoting, causes 
them to become optative, and the former instinct is com- 
monly stronger. 
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Subjunctive retained ; common : 

vo^iov i(f)a(rav ^tvai, <av hv fj to Kpiros ttjs y?}s, tovtohv koL 
Ta Upa ylyvecrdai. — Thuc. 

* They said it was a law that those who were masters of the 
territory should also hold the temples/ 

[Might be, by strict sequence, S>v elr;.] 

ovK i<\>a<Tav Uvat, iav ixrj tls xprn^ara StSw. — ThuC. 
' They refused to go unless some one gave them money/ 

[Might be d hoCr),'] 

Indicative retained ; very common : 

l(t>a<Tav aTroKT€V€'iv ots Ixoucrt. — Thuc. 
* They said they would kill the prisoners they had.' 

[Might be exoicz;.] 

§ 38.— Note 1. 

A special usage in the dependent clause of the oblique 
must be noticed, thoroughly idiomatic but rare. 

In Thucydides, and still more frequently in Plato, we 
find, in reporting what somebody else said, that the accu- 
sative with the infinitive construction (which properly 
belongs to the principal verb of the Oratio Obliqua), is 
extended, by a kind of attraction, even to the stibordinate 
sentences. 

This is a wonderful instance of the flexibility of the 
Greek language and syntax ; and, as a matter of style, the 
usage is very effective in keeping well before the mind 
that what is being said is all reported from another. 

[In English, this instinct can only be satisfied by the 
clumsy device of changing the tense, as, 'Mr. Brown 
observed, that wljen he came to the meeting he was not 
expecting to find the general sense there was of the,' etc. ; 
where one ' was ' = ' was,' the other = ' is ': or else by 
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constantly inserting ' he said/ as vulgar people always do 
in narrative.] 

((j)a(rav avTol Tovro av ^x^^^ ^^ bvvrjOijvaL icpar^frai. — 
ThUC. [For ibvvrjBrjaav.] 

* They said they would themselves have had this privilege, had 
they been able to conquer/ 

Xcyerat ore aXaa-OaL avrov top 'AttoAXo) \prj<raL. — ^ThUC. 
2, 101. [For ^KcLTo.] 

* It is said that when he was wandering Apollo prophesied.* 

1(^17, iireibrj ov kK^rjvai rfjv yln)\riv, TT0p€V€(r6aL ficra TTokk&v. 

— Plato, Eep. x. [For i^i^rj fj yjrvxn or hfiaCrf.] 

* He said, that after his soul had gone out of him, he went 
away with a large company.' 

d,(l>LKV€L(r6aL l<f>7j ct9 Toirov €V <S bv, €ivaL xdaiiaTC. — Plato, 
Eep. X. [For iarlv or drj.'] 

' He said he came to a place where there were two gulfs/ 

TTiCo'CLv yap avTos'AOrjvaCovSj oxrTrep koI vvv avri\iy^t,v. — 
Thuc. 5, 44. [For ain-iAcyet or aimkiyoii] 

* For (he said) he would persuade the Athenians just as he 
was now speaking against it.* 

The motive for this is like the motive for the optative, 
namely, to keep strongly before the reader that it is repcxrted 
speech, not direct. 

§ 39. Before passing on, it would be well to notice the 
remaining uses of the accusative with the infinitive, which 
are so much more extensive than in Latin, and which add 
so much to the flexibility and power of the Greek. 

The accus. inf. then is employed : 

(1) After verbs of requesting, reqitiring (indirect 

petition). 

(2) After &aTe (consecutive). 

(3) After ttplv (temporal). 
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(4) After the article to, making the sentence into a 
kind of substantive. 

(1) (2) and (3) will be treated in their proper places 
below, but (4) is naturally explained here. 

In English we say: 

' The fact that mortals err is not surprising.' 

(Where the words in Italics explain the fact, and ' fact ' 
is the nom.) 

In Greek with far greater neatness 'that mortals err' 
is ace. with inf., ' fact ' is omitted, and the ace. inf. clause 
is regarded as a new substantive with to. It then 
becomes 

TO \aiiapTA.veiv av6p(!)'novi\ ovh\v OavfiaaTOv. — Xen. 

Other instances are : 

bopv(()Opov(nv vTt^p Tov \jir\hiva /Sta^o) Oav&Ti^ aTTo^i^tr/cciz^] . 

— Xen. 

* They fight on behalf of the (cause) that none should be 
violently put to death.' 

TO) [icaTaAt'7roi'Ta9 avTov ol\€(TOaC\, — Xen. 
* By the (fact) that they left him and ran away.' 

(TKOTT&v TO [ra \a>pCa &TTo\(ok4vai]. — Dem. 
' Considering the (fact) that the fortresses have been lost/ 

Observe, that in these three instances the new substan- 
tives thus formed (which I have put in brackets to be 
clearer) are declinable, the three examples being respect- 
ively genitive, dative, and accusative : 

And notice that the article alone is declined, no other 
change being made. 

§ 40.— Note 1. " 

Observe also that the rule of the infinitive attraction is 
observed here too (as was to b6 expected), niaking the 
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subject of the inf. nominative if it is the same as the prin- 
cipal subject. 

Tols TTpdyfiaai y€V€<r6ai] . — Dem. 

*(Phihp) has mastered the city by nothing more than by 
setting to work first J 

VTT\p \tov y€vi<rdai Kvptos] irpay/iareiJcrat. — ^Dem. 
* He schemes, for obtaining the mastery.' 

km rw \bov\oL ehai]. — Thuc. 
* On condition of being slaves.' 

And with av. 

ol AOTjvaloi bia to [ao/xez/ot &v ^feX^ctj^J.-^-THUC. 
* The A. because they would have been glad to go out.' 

This construction being at once neat and clear is often 
used. 

Consider for instance how much more concrete (and 
distinct therefore to a Greek) is the following general 
observation of Demosthenes, than it would be in English or 
Latin: 

TO €v TTpirreiv iraph Trjv i^Cav &(l>oppLri tov KaKtas (l>pov€?v' 
hidnfp hoK€l t}} (^vAci^ai Tayada tov KTrjcra<rdai ^aAeTfcS- 
T€pov. 

Here the construction occurs four times. It may oc- 
casionally however become clumsier than the same idea 
expressed with a conjimction; and then it should be 
abandoned in favour of the latter. 

It may also be remarked, that the usage is truly a form 
of the Oratio Obliqua, as the clause in ace. and inf. is a 
statement, not directly made, but indirectly contemplated 
(so to speak) ^ a cause, condition, fact, idea, origin, 
notion, etc. 
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§ 41.— Note 2. 

The negative in this usage with the article is always 
/X77, not ov. 

TapaTT6fi€0a ck tov fir]biv (f)povTCC€LV &v ^XPV^- — D^^- 

* We are troubled in consequence of taking none of the care 
we ought/ 

§ 42. — II. Oblique Question. 

An interrogation depending on some other word is called 
an oblique question, as for example ' I don't know who it 
is ' : where ' who it is ' is the question, and the verb 
' know ' makes it oblique. 

Once more, beware of imitating the Latin idiom here : 
the subjicnctive has no place in the oblique question ; except 
of course where it would have place in the direct question, 
i.e., in deliberative sentences. 

The usage follows the simple rule of the oblique state- 
ment with OTL : that is, the indirect question is indicative 
or optative, according as the principal verb is primary or 
historic. [Negative ov.] 

{Primary) 

ov <f>povTi(iui Ti ipov<rL. — Plato. 

* I don't care what they will say.* 

{Historic,) 

rjpojirjv OTTOV avrbs elrj, — PlatO. 

* I asked where the master was.' 

So with cl interrogative, in sense of 'whether.' 

rjp€To, €4 Tis €lrj ifjLov <ro(f)(iT€pos. — Plato. 
* He asked if there was anybody wiser than I.* 
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§ 43. Note 1. 

Exactly however as with on after verbs of statement, so 
here we constantly find the principal verb in the historic 
time followed by the dependent verb in the indicative : 
i.e, the sequence is changed for the sake of Vividness, and 
the same mood and tense is used w^hich the questioner 
used at the time. 

k^Tovv ere, fiov\6fji€vos bLairvdia-Oai ircpl t&v koyoav tCv€s 

rjcav, — Plato. 

* I searched for you, as I wanted to hear about your talk, 
what it had been/ 

[tCv€s fjo-av is the direct question too.] 

fjTTopovv tC ttot€ kiy€L, — Plato. 

* I was at a loss to know what he meant.' 
[tC \4y€L direct question.] 

ipovX^vovTo rlva KaraX^Ly^ overt, — Dem. 
* They were considering whom they should leave.' 

This usage transports the reader at once into the state 
of mind of the person about whom he is reading : and it is 
this which makes the usage so lively. 

§ 44.— Note 2. 

If-the direct question is (deliberative) subjunctive, then 
of course, as we have seen above, the subjunctive will be 
retained, in the primary, or vivid historic construction. 

As: 

(PriTnary) 

iTTopQ OTT(os iKbQ Tavrrjv, — Dem. 
' I am at a loss how I am to give her a dowry.' 

( Vivid Historic.) 

, rjpofirjv ttol lKd(a. 
^ I asked where to go.' 
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Or the optative will be used, in the regular historic 
sequence. 

fjpoyLrjV OTTOl IkOoifJil, 

' I asked where to go.' 
See above, deliberative sentences. § 10 — § 13. 

§ 45. — III. Oblique Petition. 

The oblique petition is the name given to any sentence 
of the form of an order or request (imperative) when it is 
made to depend on another word. 

Thus ' Go away,' ' Give me sixpence,' ' Take courage,' are 
direct petitions. 

* I bid you go away,' ' She asked me to give her six- 
pence,' * The general exhorted them to take courage,' are 
oblique petitions. 

§ 46. If the oblique petition consists of one simple clause, 
as in the instances given above, it seems to have very little 
of the Oratio Obliqua about it. The Greeks use the in- 
Jinitive in all such cases, exactly as we do, and there is no 
further difficulty. [Negative firj.] 

irapaivS) (tol iri>Oi<r0ai, dftw ere bpaaai T6b€, 



*I advise you to obey.' 



' I caU upon you to do this.' 



elTre ararriyovs kXiadaL 
' He proposed to choose generals.* 

§ 47. But since this infinitive is used after verbs of the 
idea of a wish, command, advice, order, duty, determi- 
nation, right, necessity, convenience, etc., it naturally 
results, that if the subordinate sentence is a long or com- 
plex one, it passes insensibly into the Oratio Obliqua, so 
that both the dependent clauses are treated like dependent 
clauses in oblique statement, and the sentence may quite 
easUy slide into the oblique statement (as § 29 above). 
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In this way the oblique petition comes to have the 
character of the Oratio Obliqua, and is rightly classed 
here. 

— Thuc. 

* They wished, if they caught anybody, that they should be 
to them instead of those within/ 

TTaprjyy€L\av, €TT€Lhrj b€LiTvrj<T€i,av, irivTas iva-nav^trOai, — 

Xen. 

* They passed the order, that when they had dined, everybody 
should rest/ 

[e7r€t8i7 h^iirvriaeiav is past oblique for k'n^ihav h^nrvri" 

iy\fr](i)l(TavTO rovs jxax^aajxivovs €\€v94pov9 ^Tvai, — ThuC. 
' They voted that those who had fought should be free.' 

df teS fxrib^ixCav fJLOi dpyfjv y^viaOai. — Dem. 
' I claim exemption from any resentment.' 

§ 48. Observe in the last three instances that the full 
accusative with the infinitive, and not the infinitive only, is 
used. It is always possible to express the thing asked, 
advised, demanded, etc., as a regular ace. inf. sentence ; and 
this construction is used whenever it is necessary, or even 
clearer or more convenient. In general the Greek will 
naturally follow the English in this matter : where we say 
'to do so and so * (after a verb of asking) it will be infini- 
tive : where we say ' that so and so should do so and so,' 
(i.e.y where the Subject is expresly inserted) it will be 
ace. inf. 

VI.— CONSECUTIVE. 

§ 49. It is necessary also in the consecutive sentence to 
keep clear of Latin. In Greek the subjunctive has nothing 
to do vnth 'so that* 
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§ 50. I. The regular Greek word for ' so that ' is oJo-rc ; 
and it is found with two constructions : 

(1) With the accusative and infinitive. 

(2) Leaving the verb indicative, or exactly what it 

would have been if aJore were away, and it 

were a 'principal verb. 
The difference is sometimes expressed by saying that 
(1) is the natural consequence, whether it actually occurs 
or not ; (2) is the actual consequence. And this will do 
very well to describe the distinction on the whole, clearly 
and truly. It follows at once from this that (1) can be 
always used, (2) only when you mean to lay stress on the 
fact that the consequence did happen. [Narrative Stress.] 
The instances, of which I will give several, will make 
this more clear. 

§ 51. (1) Accusative and Infinitive [negative /xry] : 

€K Tov a(f)avovs 6pixrj<ras &(n€ firj IbcLV CKeCvovs, — ThuC. 
4. 36. 

* Starting from an invisible place so that they could not see 
him/ 

TJyjfc TOV TcCxpvSy &(TT€ iiTibivoL €TL fxeTvaL, — Thuc. 
4. 100. 

* It set fire to the wall, so that none could stay there any 
more.' 

KpaTovvT€S TO) ttA^^ci cootc fjifj TCLS TTv\a$ ivoCyccrdat, — 

Thuc. 

' Canying their point by superior numbers, so that the gates 
should not be opened.' 

ov\ oUtods a(l>p(av etjxl &(rT€ fiovK^crOai aTC€\6i.V€(T6ai., — 

Dem. 

* I am not such a fool as to wish to be unpopular.* 
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§ 52. [Obs. A little reflection will show in these examples 
how far the indicative instead of the infinitive would make 
a difference in the meaning. 

In the first &(tt€ ovk etbov would describe not merely 
the preparations for concealment, but also their stcccess. 

In the second, it would make no difference, from the 
nature of the case, which way it were put. 

The third implies that the gates were not opened, but 
regards this as a ' point carried by a vote '; the indicative 
would imply an independent fact. 

In the fourth the infinitive is naturally used, as the 
sentence is negative, and the consequence therefore is one 
that does not occur.] 

§ 53. (2) Indicative [negative ov] : 

irapiix€vov, &ot€ ovk kyivtro rols iiripovkevova-i itpa^ai 

o ifi€\\ov. — Thug. 

* They remained on the spot, so that the conspirators had no 
chance of effecting their object.' 

[If he had said fxri y^viaOai it would have been quite 
good Greek, but would not have clearly stated that the 
consequence did occur: it would have been the conse- 
quence as contemplated.] 

ToiovTOV n €iprjK€a-av, &<tt€ fmWov fj^LOv Trpd<rar€Lv. — 

Thug. 4 83. 

* They had said something of such a nature, that he urged them 
all the more to be active.' 

ovTOis ayvo)ixovo)£ €;(€r€ aSor' cKttCC^tc. — Dem. 
* You are so unreasonable that you hope.' 

[Compare this with the fourth instance of the other 

construction.] 

ToiovTOV a(j)€aTrjKa rwi/ aAXcoi; cuore ovbe boK^ fioi, — Uem. 

Phil. iii. 

* I diverge so far from the rest, that I do not even think.' 
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§ 54. But, perhaps best of all, take this instance in 
Demosthenes where both constructions occur : 

[He is speaking of the public spirit of their ancestors, as 
shown by the contrast between the splendid public and 
luimble private buildings.] 

brjfioaia Tocravra Karea-K^vacrav (Sare ixrjbevl vTT€pPo\i]V 
AeAtt^^at* IbCa ovTca (rdi^pov^s f\(Tav wore r^v 'AptoreiSou 
olKiav, (et TLs otbev oiroCa iorCv), 6 pa ovbev (repiVOTepav rijs 
Tov yeirovos. — Dem. Olynth. iii. 

* Publicly they erected such buildings that it is not left for 
any one to surpass them ' [no emphasis on the fact : a mere con- 
sequence] : * privately they were so simple in their habits, that if 
any one knows what the house of Aristeides is like, he sees' 
[emphasis on the fact] * that it is no grander than his neigh- 
bour's.' 

§ 55. Besides this regular use of wore, there are several 
ways in which the usage is extended, sometimes to cases 
where we should not use ' so that' in English : and yet in 
these cases the expression is so natural and clear, and so 
much clumsiness is avoided, that it is important for a 

student of Greek prose to be familiar with them. 

■ I" 

§ 56. (a). (ZaT€ = 'on condition that.' 

This is a very neat and idiomatic usage, employed 
especially where a restriction is put upon a concession or 
power. 

buKop.L(rav vTToa-Tioi'bovSf (Sore idv rts dA<5 aitobLbpd(rKODV 
\€\vo'daL ras cnrovbis, — ThUC. 4. 46. 

* Thoy took them across under a truce, on condition that if any 
one was caught running away, the truce was at an end.' 

3IDO.O.P.] D 
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i^ov iipyjEiv <SoT6 avTovs irnanoA^of pao'tXt'L — Dem. 
Phil. ii. 

•'* It being in their power to be rulers, on condition of them- 
selves obeying the king/ 

§ 57. (6) Besides this there are many cases where much 
trouble is saved by saying ' so that/ but the more precise 
English will not admit it. Thucydides especially employs 
toOTc thus loosely but conveniently. 

a(^iKoyLivr]s ^TrtoroX^s wore iLTTOKT^lvau — ThuC. 8. 45. 
^ A letter having arrived suggesting his assassination.' 

berjOivres . - . wore \lrrj<f)L(ra<r0ai. — Thuc. 1. 119. 
* Begging , . . so as to (get them to) vote.' 

\jfv\pov vb(ap &a'T€ Xova'acOat. — Xen. Mem. 3. 13. 
* The water is cold for bathing.' 

(TKOirdyLcOa fxcro T<av itp^a^vripaiv' fjfxcis yctp m pioi a>oTf 
TOorovTo irpayfJM bL€\i(r0at. — PlaT. Prot. 314. 

* Let us consider with the elder men : for we are still young 
for aualyzing so great a matter.* 

§ 58. (c) Very neat and clear again is the use of ware 
after a comparative in phrases like ' too good to be true,' 
' too diflBcult to do.' 

fi^iCov fj a5oT€ <f>ip€t,v bvvaaOat' — XeN. 
' Too great for us to be able to bear it.' 

§ 59. (d) A very common and very idiomatic use of wore 
is a connection, after a full stop. It corresponds to Latin 
'itaque,' or English 'accordingly,' 'and so,' 'the result 
therefore was.' The construction is naturally the second 
of the two given above, (see § 50), and the verb is not 
affected by the wore. 
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. . . firc^odiv Trkelv. wore ovk i^oav oirois, etc. . . . — 
Thuc. 4 28. 

* They shouted at him to take the expedition. Accordingly, 
not knowing/ etc. 

. . . Ttaariv inripxeu ojotc ovk cIkos . . . — Thuc. 4. 18. 

* It is the same for all. And so it is not likely . . / 

. . . fjfuv iorlv vavTiKOV, cSo-re H hv Xiyovres cIko^ 

aTTOKvolfi€v, — Thuc. 6. 18. 

. . * We have a fleet. So on what plea could we reasonably 
decline. . .' 

This will be constantly useful in Greek prose, and will 
be a convenient change, instead of a tiresome repetition of 
ovv, or ToCwv, or bC h. 

See section 138. 

§ 60. II. Besides okttc (which is originally a relative 
word) other relative words are often used with the same 
infinitive construction, as olos and oa-os, to express * of such 
a character that,' or ' so much that,' instead of the more 
regular (Sore. This alternative usage should be also 
noticed as it makes one of the numerous pleasant varieties 
in Greek prose. Plato and Demosthenes, especially Plato, 
are fond of this. 

Sometimes the demonstrative is expressed : 

TOiovTovs ivOpdiTovs otovs Spx^iaOai [xedva-OivTas* — ^Dem, 
Olynth. ii. 

* Men capable of getting drunk and dancing.' 

ToiavTa (lirovres ola koI Tois irapo vras &x0e(r0ai, — Plat. 
Gorg. 457. 

* Saying such things that even the bystanders were 
angry.' 
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Sometimes omitted; which is still more neat: 

Xprja-dai otl ar^LKporin^ cXaio), oaov rrjv bv<rx€p€ lav Karaa-' 

^fVat.— Plat. Prot. 334 

[* Invalids should] use as little oil as possible (only so much) 
.13 to correct the disagreeableness (of their food).* 

veiiojxevoL ra avrtov, o<rov imo^v. — Thuc. 1. 2. 

* Occupying their own pastures, enough to get a subsistence 
from.* 

S 61.— Note 1. 

Another variation of use is o(ms used for (worf, in de- 
scribing character : 

Tis ovTios €V7]0rjs ooTLs ayvocl. — Dem. Olynth. i. 
* Who is so foolish that he does not know V 

This is usually employed only in questions of this kind. 

§ 62.— III. €</)' <S and ^<^' ^re. 

It is best to class with ojotc the closely allied conjunc- 
tion i(l)* <p, or €<^' (Sre, ' on condition that.' 

The construction is (1) (like wore) with the ace. ahd inf., 
the negative being /xr/ : or, (2) where the narrative instinet 
makes the writer vivid, and he presents the condition as 
a certain future fact, it is allowable to use (again like (Sore) 
tlie indicative, naturally in the future, and the negative of 
course being ov. 

§ 63. — 1. Infinitive. 

alp€6evT€s €<|)' wre ^vy/pdyj/ai vofxovi. — Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 11. 

* Chosen to draw up laws.* 

JU %/ , Cm 

* AVe discharge you, on condiiion you philosophize no more.' 
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[The inf. attraction, see above, § 27, holds good of course 
here also.] 

. . . aTroaT€p€Lv t^' <p KaKobo^os €?i;at. — Xen. Ages. 4. 1. 
* To cheat (others) on condition of being (yourself) infamous/ 

§ 64. — 2. Indicative, 

(TTTOvhas iroiria-ifxevoi icp' <S rows ivbpas KOixiovvraL — ^ThuC. 
1. 113. 

'Having made a treaty on condition of recovering the 
prisoners.' 

' [Notice especially this clear and vivid construction.] 

VII.— LIMITATIVE SENTENCES. 

§ 65. By limitative sentences are meant those clauses 
which qualify a statement and make it less absolute, less 
universal, less positive, etc. 

Thus — ' so to speak.' 

' to form a conjecture.' 
* to put the case briefly,' 
are limitative sentences. 

There are several idiomatic expressions in Greek of the 
above kind with which it is well to be acquainted ; a few 
of them are subjoined. 

0)5 Ittos cIttclv, ' so to speak.* 

^KOiv etrat, ' voluntarily ' (usually after negative) 

^v€\6vTi iliT^lvy to be brief,' ' in a word.' 

[lit. 'for a man to speak, summing it all up.'] 

OG-ov ifxi ye clbivai, ' as far as I know.' 

TO Itt' ifxi y€ etrat, ' as far as I am concerned.' 

m cUda-at,, ' to form a conjecture.' 

These infinitives are really of the consecutive class. 
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VIIL— TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 

% 66. The temporal conjunctions are wJien, since, whilst , 
until, after thaty before tJtat. Although the syntax of the 
temporal conjunctions is not difficult, a few hints about 
tlieir usage may be of advantage. 

Except where they are indefinite, (see above, §§ 20 — 22) 
the temporal conjunctions take the indicative. (The only 
exception to this rule is irpCv, whose regular construction is 
accusative with infinitive, ((os and /lexpt, in the sense of 
' until/ take subjunctive, but as we shall see, this is due to 
their indefinite meaning, which is inseparable from them.) 

As however it is desirable that these notes should be 
useful for reference, as well as giving a more connected 
account of the Greek prose usages, I will give with each 
conjunction its regular construction with examples. 

§ 67. ' When; ' after that: 

We shall see below, in the general hints on Greek prose 
composition (Notes on Idiom), that the Greek style being 
much more connected than modern English narrative is 
wont to be, we have in Greek far more grouping of facts 
together in the same sentence ; and consequently, if we were 
to write down the literal translation of Greek narrative, 
we should have many more clauses beginning with ' when ' 
than would be idiomatic in English of the present day. 

Very frequently this is done by participles agreeing 
with the Subject : very frequently by genitive absolute. 

There still remains another way of doing it, by the use 
of one or other of the temporal conjunctions : and these 
we wiU take in order. 

§ 68. is , 

I are the commonest: with the t7irf?ca/nT; 



e-iret 
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ins h\ €irvO€To, irposrj\6€ rfj ttoK^l — Thuc. 
^ When he heard it, he approached the city/ 

€7r€i8^ iyivovTo em rfj biapia^i. — ThuC. 
* When they reached the passage.' 

C7rci6^ bi eSofc Kaipos ctrat, fjp^e ttjs c</)o8ou. — Thuc. 7. 5. 
* When it seemed to be time, he led the attack.* 

€7761 ^vekiyq to (TTpar^viia, irKcvo-as, etc. — Thuc. 7. 26. 
* When the army was mustered, he sailed and/ etc. 

All these describe simply the sequence of two events, 
as ' when ' in English does. If however emphasis is to be 
laid on ' after that,' iTT€i.brj is preferred. 

§ 69. oT€. A mistake is often made by beginners in the 
use of 0T€. They know that roVe is ' then,' ore ' when : ' 
and so they use ot€ to correspond in all cases to the 
English ' when.' The fact is that the uses of ' when ' may 
be distinguished into : 

(a) The conjunctional use ; where the dependent clause 
fixes the time for the principal ' when it was ready, I came,' 
which is translated with kircl, m, or iircLbrj. 

And (6) the relative use; when the principal clause fixes 
the time for the dependent ' yesterday, when I was ill, I 
was in bed ' which is turned by ore; for ore is used to 
mean ' at the time when.' 

Hence in prose ot€ is usually employed with something 
like an antecedent, or at any rate close to some verb or par- 
ticiple that fixes the time for it. The following examples 
will make this clear: 

70 Kar' apxisy ore ^0\vv6Covs aTrrjXavvov, — ^Dem. Olynth. 2. 
*At the beginning, when they were for rejecting the 
Olynthians.' 

jwv yip, St€ irap€(rx€v, — Thuc. 4. 85. 
* For now, when there was a chance.' 
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Tovs 0T€ €y<s) bL€ixapTvpoiJLr]v kiyojrras* — Dem. Phil. 2. 
* Those who spoke at the time when I was protesting/ 

§ 70.— Note 1. " 

'I'he indefinite usage iircibav, iiiriv, orav, (is hv is never 
used temporal) with subj. and €7r€t5^, kiiii, ore with opta- 
tive has been already explained under indefinite sentences. 
(§§ 20-22.; 

§ 71. ' As soon as.' 

The idiomatic Greek usage, if stress is to be laid on the 
immediate seqiience of two events, is to employ iir^l raxttrra 
or (commoner) €7r€t5r) rdxtora. If past events are being 
spoken of, the indicative is used, and naturally the 
aorist or pluperfect, as in English. 

fTrel Taytara KaTiarrfo-av, — ThUC. 8. 90. 
* As soon as ever they were established.' 

CTretSrj Ta\LOTa 6 vttvo^ /mc ainJK^f €vdvs ivaaras i'nop^vo^t.riv. 

Plat. Prot. 310. 

* As soon as ever sleep left me, I got up at once and came.' 

iiTil V tJA^c Ti.\iaTaf dTreSvro. — Xen. Anab. 7. 2. 
* As soon as ever he came he sold.' 

§ 72.— Note 1. 

If the future is being spoken of, the indefinite form is 
naturally used : €7r€t5ai; rdxtora (or orav Tayiara). 

kT:€ihav Tayjio-ra rj arpar^Ca Xrj^rj, aTT07Tip.\lf€LV. — XeN. 
Anab. 3. 1. 

* That as soon as ever the expedition is over, he will send him 
ba^k.' 

[And this again when reported, or when employed to 
describe indefinite frequency in past time, would become 
iircibri raxtora with the optative by strict sequence : as is 
clear on previously explained principles.] 
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§73. 'Since: 

' Since ' in English is used temporally in phrases such as 
* since they have come, all is altered/ ' this is the third day, 
since it happened/ 

The common Greek for ' since ' (in this sense) is ef ov, 
with indicative, 

€^ ov ovToi TT€(f>riva(n„ Toiavrl oTfijSao/et. — Dem. 
* Ever since these have appeared, such is the result/ 

ef ov TCL ^evLKa oTpar^v^Tai, rovs <f>C\ov^ vtKa. — Dem. 
* Ever since the mercenaries have heen serving, he conquers 
his friends/ 

0)9, with the indicative, is also used in the same sense. 

f}fM€pq TpCrrj &s oIkoBcv (opfxrjarav. — ThUC. 4. 90. 

* On the third day since they started from home/ 

Other idioms : 

rjpiipaL be ^aav ttj MvriKrjvrf kaXtaKvCa kirri, ore) etc. — 

Thug. 3. 29. 

* It was seven days since Mytilene was taken, when,' etc. 
The sentence may also be inverted in various obvious ways. 

^ 74. ' Whilst: 

€0)5, €P <S, €v oa-ia, all with indicative [negative ov'] : 

iv ocro) fiiWeraL Tavra, TrpoairoKcDXe, etc. — Dem. Phil. 
* While this delay is going on, they are already lost.' 

la>s ert /jieAAet, eiravafivrjaat. ^SovAojutat. — Dem. Phil. 2. 

* While he is yet delaying, I wish to remind you/ 
iv <S &TT€(rTL, ' while he is absent.* 

[/xexpt is rarely used so. 

jut^XP^ Vyo^^'^o* TTpoOvfiois eliToyLeOa. — Thuc. 3. 10. 
* While they were leading, we eagerly followed.'] 

If it is desired to lay stress on the duration (' all the 
time that ' something happens) ocrov xpovov is used, with the 
indicative of course. 
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§ 75.— Note 1. 

All these are used (with av if primary) in the indefinite 
construction when the sense requires it. See above, §§ 20 — 
22. 

In this case the negative is /x^. 

Tpo(f)rjv bLbovaL iv ojo) hv avrbs airfj. — ^Thuc. 8. 87. 
* To give maintenance during his absence.' 

§ 76. ' Before that ' irpCv. 

The construction of irpCv is rather complicated, but ex- 
ceedingly interesting: it is best grasped by dividing the 
sentences where it occurs into : 

(a) Afi&rmative sentences (where we should naturally 

construe irplv ^ before- that.') 

(b) Negative sentences (wCere we should say * until' 

as naturally as ' before that.*) 

§ 77. {a) The regular prose construction of irpCv in 
AFFIRMATIVE sentences is accusative with infinitive. 

Tiplv fipiipav cti/at KOfxCcravrcs. — ThUC. 4. 67. 
* Fetching before it was day.' 

€l irplv iinfioriOrja-aC nvas €^€\o(.€p. — Thuc. 4. 69. 
* If they destroyed the city before the succour came.' 

bci^ai TiS irkrjOeL, irplv t4\os tl ^x^elv. — ThuC. 5. 41. 
* To tell the people, before anything was finally settled.' 

§ 78. The infinitive attraction naturally holds here (see 
§ 27). 

iTplv cKTTvoTos y€v4(T6ai irpoaijXOe, — Thuc. 4. 70. 
* He came up before he was discovered.' 

§ 79. If there is any notion of a race against time, notice 
especially the neat Greek use of </>^d2;a) (prop. ' to antici- 
pate.') 
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<f)6A(ras bUbpafxc irpCv riva K(dX.V€LV. — Thuc. 4. 79. 

* He succeeded in traversing (Thessaly) before any one could 
stop him.' 

iav <t)6(liv(i)ai, itpiv &Tro6av€lp. — AntipHO. 114. 
* If they have time to do it before they die.* 

§ 80. (6) In NEGATIVE sentences, (1) if the time referred 
to isfuturej the indefinite construction is naturally used 
precisely as with ioos and fiixpi (see explanation, § 86). 

Thus (primary) Subjunctive : 

ovK aTTOKpLVOVfxaL 'npoT^pov irplv &i/ irvOmpiaL, — Plat. 

Euth. 295. 

* I will not answer, till I learn.' 

(^r/^i beiv p.7)biva alTiaaOai irplv iiv KparrjaTiTe. — Dem. 
* I say you should blame none till you have won.' 

(Historic, or after other optative.) Optative. 

Past verb : 

vo\il(ravT€S ovk hv In top Bpa<rCbav TrposaTTOoTTJo-ai ovb€v 
TTplv Trapaa-Kcvia-aivTO . . . — ThUC. 

* Thinking that B. would not cause any more revolts until they 
prepared. . .' 

airqyopeo^ ^ir}biva fiiWetv irplv Kvpos ifiTrXTjOeCrj, — Xen. 
Cyr. 1. 4. 

* He forbade any one to shoot till Cyrus was satisfied.' 

(So after optative.) 

[irapavicrxpv^ ottcos (jlij ^orjOolcv . . . irplv bLa<f)vyoi€v. — 

Thuc. 3. 32. 

' That they might not come to the rescue . . . tiU they had 
escaped.' 

In aU these instances the time referred to is future, even 
in the last three where it is reported, and so the principal 
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verb is historic. Thus they are quite distinct from those 
in the next section. 

§ 81. But (2) if the time referred to in both clauses is 
past, and the writer is saying that ' A did Tiot occur till B 
occurred! and his object is to relate two facts, of which one 
was deferred till the other happened, 

Then the indefinite construction is out of place, and, as 
is natural, iipiv takes the indicative. 

ov TTporepov kvihoaav^ irplv ol Tr^Xraoral Irpe^av. — 
ThUC. 5. 10. 

* They did not give in till the skirmishers routed.* 

ovK Tj^Liocrav . . . irplv p.rjin)Tri9 yiyv€Tai. — Thuc. 1. 132. 
* They did not think fit to ... till he informed them.* 

% 82. So where the meaning is negative, though the form 
is not. 

XavOavoviTi tovs *A6rjvaCovs irplv rfj ArjK(a €g\ov, — 

Thuc. 3. 29. 

* They were unobserDed by the A. tiU. they touched at Delos.* 

ot iXXoL €tpyov, TTplv . . . fip^avTo . , . — Thuc. 8. 105. 

* The others prevented them, until (the enemy) began. . .* 

§ 83.— Note 1. 

It should be observed in (6) (1) that precisely as ions, 
[lixpi, etc., take occasionally the subjunctive without iv in 
good prose, owing to their inherent indefiniteness, (see 
further explanation in § 87) so also for the same reason 
does TTplv, For the words meaning ' when,* ' how,* ' who,* 
' of what kind,* etc., do not as naturally lend themselves 
to indefinite sentences as the words meaning ' until.* 

p.ri irepLTT^LV irplv btayvcocTL, — Thuc. 6. 29. 
* JN'ot to send before deciding.' 
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KaKoX Trpo(l)vXa^a<r0at, irplv iv rw TraOeiv S)fjL€V. — ThuC. 6. 38. 

* We are negligent of precautions, till we are involved in the 
disaster/ 

\_KaKol = ' not good ' ; or rather perhaps the whole 
phrase means 'we do not take precautions.'] 

§ 84. Note 2. 

It should be observed in § 80 that itpiv with the ace. 
and inf. may be used in prose even after negative sentences, 
wher^ there is no idea of ' until,' but it simply means 'pre- 
viously to/ 

ov irplv irda^^^etv, aXX! iircibri iv tQ €pyia icrfiiv, Tovsbe 
irapcKakiaaT^. — ThuC. 1. 68. 

* Kot before suffering, but after we are engaged, you invited 
these men.' 

oide yap TovTinv irplv p.aOeiv oiSel? ^Trtoraro. — Xen. Cyr. 
iv. 3. . 
• * I^ot even of this did any one know before learning.' 

§ 85. Note 3. 

Besides irpiv the same meaning is expressed by irpdrepov 
?y, TTplv 7], -npoa-Oev rj, with the same constructions. 

None of them however are nearly as common as TrpCv, 

It is weU to notice that irporepov is often used with the 
principal verb, leading up to irplv with the subordinate 
clause. 

Some of the previous examples will illustrate this. 

§ 86. ' Until: 

€0)5, fJ^ixph ^XP^ (or M^'xP^ ^^' ^XP' °^)j ^f^'^^' 
The construction depends on the meaning. 
' Until ' in its meaning is either definite or indefinite : 
(a) If we say ' I waited there till the sun rose,' ' I. did 
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not go away till I had found it/ the reference is to a definite 
point of time. 

(6) If we say, ' I shall not go away till I find it/ ' I re- 
solved to wait till the sun should rise/ we have an ivr- 
definite point of time : for the speaker implies that he does 
not know when the decisive thing will occur. 

Now the simple rule is that (a) is indicative, (6) sub- 
junctive (or optative if the leading verb is historic) just 
like other indefinites. 

The examples will make this clear : 

(a) ifxixovTo ficxpts ol *AOrivaLoi ApiirXevaav. — Xen. Hell. 
* They fought till the Athenians sailed.* 

yiypa(^€ is iKaara iyiv€TO, iiixpi o5 Kar^Trava-av ttiv ipx^v. 

—Thug. 5. 26. 

* He has described all the details . * . till they destroyed the 
empire.' 

avOdp^ovv, ions Trcp ol oTrkiTai ainjpav. — Thuc. 7. 19. 

* They were moored opposite, till the soldiers weighed anchor.' 

(h) y^^XP^ ^* ^^ ^y^ rJKO), al <ntopbou fX€VOirra>v. — Xen. 
* Until I come let the treaty stand.' 

aiTovbas iiTOiriaravTo ccos CLTrayycXOclrj ra kcxOevra, — Xen. 

Hell. 3. 2. 

* They made a treaty to last till the negotiations should be 
announced.' 

[Converted by past verb from ecus ii; &Trayy€\Ofj'\. 

§ 87. — Note 1. 

The only point to notice with reference to these in- 
definite usages of 'untir is that, although the common and 
natural prose use is to employ av when the time is primary, 
yet the subjunctive is occasionally employed in good prose 
without iv. The fact is the words Iwy, fxixph etc., are by 
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nature so indefinite when applied to future time that the 
Greek mind does not require &v so imperatively to mark 
the indefiniteness. 
Thus we find: 

yiiyjpL ttAovs yhrqrai., — Thuc. 1. 137. 
* TiU we can sail/ 

€0)9 Tov o\\ov bLCJO-dfjieOa, — Xen. Cyr. xii. 
* Till we can break thro* the crowd/ 

§ 88.— Note 2. 

Also on the often recurring principle of Vividness, even 
after historic main verb this subjunctive occurs. 

Thuc. 4. 49. 

* They resolved to keep them till they should come to terms.' 
[Strict sequence ft^t ov ^vfifiaUv'\. 

IX.— CAUSAL SENTENCES. 

§ 89. The connection of cause and effect like that of 
time, being most simply expressed by the participle, that 
construction is very frequently found. 

TTposbeofxevoL xpr)ijAT(iiiV i^iir^ixylrav apyvpoKoyovs vavs, — 

Thuc. 3. 19. 

* As they wanted more money they sent tax-collecting ships.' 

Oapcr^lv €KiK€V€ TTpoaiovnav k^aKocrioav TaKdvTOiiu. — ^Thuc. 
2. 13. 

' He bade them take courage as they had 600 talents of 
revenue.' 

§ 90. Very frequently again we find Kara with the accusa- 
tive {Kara (vixfxaxCav, ' on the strength of their being allies,' 
Kara to (vyy€vis, ' on the ground of relationship,') or 8ta 
with the accusative (bia ravra, btcb i^OpaVy etc.) , 
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Especially useful Ls the construction of ace. in£ with ro, 
governed in this sense by hia (see § 40). 

' He ran slwslj, hecause no ally was present' 
avibpa^ ^M TO iirfiiva ^fifia^pv TrapeiyaL. 

$ 01. But the use of causal conjunctions is still commoner, 
and their rules can be very briefly made clear. 

The causal conjunctions all take the indicative [nega- 
tive ov\. 

§ 02. In ordinary' cases, where sequence of cause and 
effect Ls being related, ^ttcI, l-n^ihr], and iis are employed, 
iiTiihri being perhaps the commonest. 

These would be employed in such sentences as the fol- 
lowing where the object is to relate the fact. 

€7r€i y\rvyj)Ov fjv, irvp avrj\lrav. 
* As it was cold, they lit a fire.' 

kTT€Lbrj ov\ elXoi/, airexfiprjaav. 
* Since they failed to take it they went away.' 

§ 03. Where however we wish not to relate a fact but to 
r/:plain a fact (where in English we should say ' because ' 
rather than * since * or ' as '), the Greeks prefer biori or otl 

Thus : 

6avfJLa^€T€, bLOTL ov fJLijxvrjfjLai. — Aesch. Tim. 

* You are surprised because I don't know.' 

l7r€t(rar paov btoTL evbrjXov rjv. — ;-Thuc. 3. 36. 
' They convinced them more easily because it was plain.' 

bih tI ; Srt €l TLs (f)avK6s cori. — Aesch. Tim. 

* Why? ; because if any one is bad. . .' 

So that as a broad practical rule we may say that we 
do not use oVi or bion except when the fact comes first and 
the reason afterwards. 
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X.— CONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 

§ 94. The concessive conjunctions, are ' even if/ 
' although.' 

These may be rendered Kterally in Greek by koL cZ, k^v 
{kqX iav), or, if negative, ovh* eJ, ovh' kiv : and the sentence 
will then be a common conditional sentence (§ 14 — § 19). 

§ 96. Another, and perhaps commoner rendering, is by ' 
the use of Kafoep, with the Participle. 

Kalmp strictly means ' even,' and since ' even being ' is 
equivalent to ' although he is,' KaCir^p with partic. is often 
translated ' although.' 

For example, if we wished to say in Greek, ' although he 
is an old man, he serves as a soldier,' we should say, 
Kalir^p yepoDv iiv orpaTev^TaL : which literally means ' even 
being an old man he serves.' 

But beginners always make the blunder of putting KaCirep 
with a finite verb, because ' although ' in English takes a 
finite verb. 

It should, therefore, be specially noticed that KaCve'p 
always is used with a participle : [negative ov], 

Kafo-ep SvT€S ov betvol [icfxvfjo-Oaiy jJLvrjfjLoveiieTc.^liEM., 
Phil. 2. 

* Although you are not good at remembering, remember.* 

KaiiT^p fxavidbris oi<ra tj vTroa-xcais inifir]. — Thuc. 4. 39. 
* The promise although it was insane was fulfilled.' 
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NOTES ON IDIOM. 

% 96. As soon as the learner has mastered the elements 
of the Greek accidence, and is beginning to find his way 
among the commoner constructions, he is met by the fact 
that it is quite possible to observe all the rules of acci- 
dence, and all the laws of construction or syntax, and yet 
to produce Greek prose which shall be utterly unlike that 
of the classical writers. The sentences thus produced are, 
in fact, grammatical, but unnatural. 

Thus if we write in Greek, ika^ov fjbopriv iv rfj €K€Cvr]9 
o/mtAiqi, we write a sentence quite free from faults of acci- 
dence or syntax, and a sentence which is precisely the 
equivalent of the English ' I took pleasure in her society ' : 
and yet this sentence is so opposed to the natural way of ex- 
pressing themselves which the Greeks adopted, that we say, 
and say rightly, that it is not Greek. It is contrary to the 
idiom. Idiomatically, that is, talking as the Greeks talked, 
we should express that English idea quite differently, and 
say, fjbofirjv eKcCvrj 6fAL\(ov. 

It. is clear that thoroughly to imderstand Greek idiom 
is a difficult thing, requiring long and careful study: and 
that in these notes, which are intended for young students, 
nothing more can be attempted than a general review of a 
few of the main differences between the English and the 
Greek natural mode of expression, so as to help the learner 
over some of the commonest and earliest difficulties he 
encounters in trying to turn English prose into Greek 
prose. 
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ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE. 

§ 97. The first point that it is necessary to impress on 
those who are to translate English into Greek, is the great 
simplicity and directness of Greek as compared with 
English. Constantly we come to a sentence in English 
expressed with abstract words to describe a concrete fact. 
This is so natural to us, that even in the simplest narratives 
abstract words and forms of expression are of frequent oc- 
currence. Thus we say, to quote the instance just given, 
' I took pleasure in her society,' where the Greeks said, ' I 
was pleased being with her.' Here in the English there 
are two abstract words 'pleasure' and 'society,' both of 
which the Greek avoids. In translating this into Greek 
the thing to do is to neglect erUirely the form in which the 
English sentence appears, and think only of the fact which 
is being related: when that is clearly understood, then 
translate it into Greek in the simplest possible way. In 
this way, in this particular instance, we should arrive at 
the proper Greek phrase given above, fihofiriv iKcCvrf 6/xiAd>i;. 

§ 98. The above example is simple enough, and it might 
seem perhaps that it was unnecessary to dwell further on 
the point. But as a matter of fact it takes long practice 
and close attention before the learner is quite safe upon 
this point. The instinct which makes us employ abstract 
terms in English is so fundamental in our language, that 
it turns up in almost infinite variety, and it is quite sur- 
prising what a large item this single point constitutes in 
the teaching of Greek prose. Over and over again the 
learner will find he has noticed four or five such abstract 
phrases, and correctly turned them by resolving them into 
the concrete fact which they express, and yet that there 
are as many more which he has left unnoticed, and so 
failed to resolve. It may be Said with truth, that when 
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this point is so clearly grasped that no further mistakes 
are made in it, one great and most important stage in 
Greek composition has been abeady passed. And those 
who have paid attention to the teaching of composition 
will further have observed the very great use which this 
matter is to the learner in clearing and strengthening his 
mind. The constant necessity under which he lies of 
recasting English sentences, of penetrating through the 
.form to the substance, of analysing the real fact or thought 
conveyed, independently of the words which convey it, is a 
most valuable aid towards developing the logical and critical 
faculties, and stimulates accuracy of observation and clear- 
ness of thought to a remarkable degree. I have thought it 
best therefore to go somewhat more fully into this point, and 
to give more copious examples than is usually done, feeling 
convinced that this will prove of assistance to the student ; 
and it will be found that frequently in the earlier, and to 
some degree in the later exercises, the reader is referred to this 
explanation and to the instances here given, as the most con- 
venient means of helping him over difficulties of this class. 

§ 99. (1) Instances where the abstract word will be 
best expressed in Greek by a verb : 

He asked this question. tovto iipero. 

I gave that answer, or ovrws iireKpivdfiriVf or iKi- 
order. Xevaa. 

He took my advice, iir^COeTo fxot. 

The combat began. rjpxpvro iJLd\€a'6ai, 

She expressed her sur- SavfiiC^iv iip-q. 
prise. 

He announced thQ failure <r<pa\rjvai l(l>rj h ifiovXevcTo. 
of his enterprise. 

He bragged of his ac- iKavxaro on yiyuda-Kot. 
quaintance with . . . 

He cast imputations upon. Karriyop^i, or 17740x0. 
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I am in peril of death. 

He gives trovhle with his 
interference. 

Their eocpedations were 
disappointed. 

According to our custom. 

We came to the relief of. 

I regret my mistake. 

I saw to my sorrow, 
horror, surprise, etc. 

To take precautions. 

He was forming a plan of 
escape. 

I don't dispute his gidlt 

After their departure. 
Eejected this overture. 

He had confidence in their 
affection. 

He knew of many comhi- 
nations to assassinate. 

Attempt his rescue. 

He represented the ne- 
cessity of securing his friend- 
ship. 

To sacrifice his personal 



TToXvTTpayixovQv Avttci. 

r]KdoiA€V OTTcos Poridoifi€V, or 

/3ojj^7}<roj;TCS. 
XvTTOv/xai ort oi;rci;9 ijfiapTOV. 
lb(i)V €kvnovyLr\Vy rjyavdKTOVv, 

iOavfia^ov, etc. 

cv x'cp cl^e <j>vy€iv. 

ovK anapvovp^ai /x^ ovk alriou 

OVK r]d€\€ TavTa irpiTTeLV, or 
h iirriyyeWovTO bix€aOai, 

TOVTOVS fib€l <f)l.\0VVTaS OVTOV, 

TToWovs fja-OeTo ^vvofioa'av-. 

ras, etc. 
irsipadOai efeXcti;, or (r&a-ai. 
l(f)ri (fyCkov €KUVOV TrouiaOai 

at^eis & avris ejSotJAero, etc. 



feelings, etc. 

iVo^e. — It is perhaps as well to say that in this and the 
following sections the examples are selected (with a view 
to their practical utility) chiefly from the exercises : though 
care has been taken that they may be of a kind to be also 
generally instructive to the composer. 
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§ 100. (2) Instances where the abstract phrase will be 
best expressed by a participle in Greek. 

[A little reflection will show that there are many cases 
where an English phrase may be turned indifferently in 
two or three of these ways, e.g., either by participle or 
verb, or again by subordinate sentence : but this may be 
safely left to the learner's instinct or choice] : 

"With astonishment (anger, ^thov 6avfid((av, or as before 



etc.,) I saw : 

He said with a smile. 

Without speaking (shoot- 
ing, etc.) 

In his dbsencehe was con- 
demned. 

He went away with the 
promise to . . . 

Started in pursuit 



Iboiv idavfiaCov, 
fieLbtda-as clire. 

Ovb€V €lir<iv, OVK d<^l€2$ TO 

^i\oSy etc. 
KarcKpCOri airdv. 

&T^<jfX^TO VTrO(rXplJL€V09 . . . 

bL<i$ovT€9, or bidKovres airi- 

bpafxov. 
fi \<!ipa yi ii.p\oiiivr} vito . > . 



The country \mi.e^ govern- 
ment of . . . 

I learnt from his conver- 
sation. 

In dovht what to do . . . 

After his arrival^ after 
dinner, etc. ... 

[Or if the subject of the main verb is different] : 

&(f)LKopL€voVf bcLTTirqa-avTos ai- 



biaXcyofxivov avrov lixaOov. 

CLTTop&v tC xprj bpav* 
a(f)LK6pL€Vos, benrvrjaas . . . 



TOV . . . 



He perished in the en- fiaxopi^vos airiOavc. 
gagement. 

(So ' on the field of battle, etc.) 

[Similarly with an infinity of expressions describing 
the circumstances, as, ' by trial,' ireLpdticvos ; * after much 
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trouble/ iroXXa Trovtjo-as ; ' by importunity/ kiifap&v, etc. ; 
' amid general sUence/ irivTOiv aiydvTo^v,^ 

I convict him oi falsehood. 

Heaskfed him his ohject in 
doing so. 

He was dispirited by the 
death of the dog. 

He repulsed their despe- 
rate attempts. 



eX^yXft) avTov \lf€vbofX€Vov. 
7Jp€To tC povXofXfvos TavTa bpq. 

yvoifs Oavovra tov Kvva rj6v-' 

KpaT€p&s TTeipwfiivovs is <l>vyriv 
KaOCarrj, 



§ 101. (3) Instances where an adjective will be used in 
Greek, the English substantive being simply often ignored: 



KaKa, or bcivh TT&ayjEiv, 

TToWa &7rib(oKa, 

ibiKa TTpi<T(T<av . . iorclov, ^a- 

piivra havTov itapi^oav . . . 
&fM(t)i<TfirjTS> fifi aXnov ew^ai 

avTov, 
m bUaia biKiCcDV, or bUaios 

i)V KpLTTJs. 
€VTVXriS iiV. 

<l>i\&v ret KaXi. 



Suffer iU-treatment. 
I paid a large sum. 
Behaving with cruelty, 
politeness, etc. 

I dispute his guilt 

By the justice of his judg- 
ments. 

In a state oi felicity, 
A lover of heaviy. 

[And similarly, many abstract expressions are done by 
the neut. adjective: as, 'the instability of fortune/ to 
&0Td6iJLr]T0P TTJs Tvxv^ > * expediency/ rb oiJix(f)€pov ; ' utility/ 
TO i)<fii\ip.ov ; ' ambition/ to (piXoTifjiov. So in the phrase 
' The uncertainty of the prospect of success' a triple abstract 
expression is neatly turned in Greek by to &(l)av€s tov 
KaTopd(&€r€tv, a phrase of Thucydides, who in his speeches 
has many instances like the above]. 

The original inequality ovKhi 6pLoi(os rjacroves fjarav. 
was diminished. 

§ 102. (4) Instances where the Greeks use a dependent 
clause ; in these cases the English will be found often to 
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have the advantage in brevity, while the Greek is simpler. 
It is done : 

§ 103. (a) With oblique questions : as — 

To consider the best a'icoir€U'07r(R>s&/()(OTa$p(io-ovo'c. 
method of doing. 

He explained the origin^ 
source, etc. 

I knew the purpose of his 
action. 

No one can tell the numr- 
ber, the size, the extent, the 
nature, etc. 

Imagine my delight. 

I perceived his condition. 

I asked about the time of 
punishment. 

Seeing the occurrenqe. 

They revealed his hiding- 
place. 

He acquainted them with 
their destination. 

Thank him for his noble 
conduct. 

The trumpet gave signal 
for the duties of the day. 

He described the details. 



i^Yfyrfa-aTo oitoOcv ravra yi- 
yov€, 

f]bri tC apa dioroeirai ravra 
bp&v, 

ovbds otbc oaoiy oTro(ros, • . . 
o-noios . . . and similar ob- 
lique interrogatives. 

ivOvii€la-Oai Ifcori m fja-Oriv. 

fl<r60fJLrjV OTTODS bliK€lTCU. 

ffpofxrip Tr6T€ bioL bUriv bovvai. 

Ibiav rC ylyverai. 

fjyyeiXav oirov K€K€vO(as clij. 

. . . OTTOt toi€V, 

iiraiv^u; avrov &s yevvaia 

Ibpatre, 
bia fraKinyyos ifrqpxLiv^ro o,ri 

kKa(rr6r€ bioi yeviaOai. 
lypaylfc m iKaara iyivero. 



§ 104. (h) With conjunctions. 

He devised the following roiovbc iixrixavrja-aro tva 



plan of escape. 

I must provide for the 
contingency of his coming. 

He had need of his ser- 
vices. 



€K(l)VyOL 

(f>vKaKTiov jioi ^i; iKOrf, 

Ik^Ivov iTrpo0vfi€iTo kavr^ 
vTTTyperctr, or whatever 
verb is suitable. 
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They are brave in any 
contingency. 

He took the first oppor- 
tunity of. . . 

(Drive them to despair) 
by such an illtimed exercise 
o/vigdur. 



^yaOol avtpes €l(rl nhv oriovv 

y4vr}TaL, or is iravra, 
e7r€4 Ttp5)Tov 616s t* ^v, . . 

aaivTo, orsomesuch phrase. 



§ 105. (c) Again with relatives. 

(He continued) his nana- h lAeye. 
tive. 

A man of his acquaint- ivrfp ris hs yviipiyuos ^v. 
ance. 

§ 106. (5.) Instances where in English the subject is 
inanimate or abstract, while in Greek it is the person who 
does the thing. 

His hopes were raised by ravra iKovaas av€6aparia€. 
the news. 

PrecaiUions were taken to cvXa^ovvro juit/ ttods . . . 
prevent. 

His experience had taught i-n' iint^tpias oXos r' ^i; icoTa- 

him to observe. vouv. 

Humanity would have itairras Idet hv ^ivov hiyjEaOau 
afforded refuge to strangers. 

Had not a danger threat- tl yL7\ Kivbvvov cTrrJo-^ero. 
ened him. 

His influence would aid irc^o-eii; ^/uieAAc ovtos tols 

the ivish of the senate. fiovXcvrals avpLirpoOvixovpLt" 

vos. 

(Fearing) lest old feelings ^rj ttjs Tiponpov <^tXfas dra- 

of kindness should revive. pLvrjaOcUi;. 

The approach of night se- wktos kmy€vop,ivi]s c<r«- 



cured them. 



drja-av. 
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His generosity won their 
affex^ion. 

The gratUude he thus won 
excited him to . . . 

Had not fortune inter- 
vened. 

Some plan is in progress. 

This eaypedition destroyed 
their reputation. 

His /a^e was reported. . . 

Their increased nwmhers 
struck him. 

Their orders were limited 
to the delivery of the rtieS' 
sage. 

The distance retarded her 
proceedings. 

The urgency of his need 
was such that. . . . 



o£fra>s h.yaBo% ^v &<rr€ tr^ohpa 

€<f>ik€lTO. 

TOiavTrivbi \apLV €vpi>VfmKXov 

TrpovOvjJLeiTo, 
cJ fxri KiiXvpA Ti iyiv€TO, etc., 

or iK0i)\v€TO, 

liriyav&VTai rt. 

04 h\ 0VT6) <r(l>akivT€S rJTTovs bri 

lyivovTo TO) d^tca/xan. 
T^yy^iKav TcOvrjKOTa, 
KaT€v6rj(r€ irkeCovas yerofxe- 

vovs, 
ovb^v &\\o €lpr}TO avTois ttAI/i; 

Xeyeti; rh €ir€(rTa\ii4va» 

PpabvT€pov ^TTpa<ra'€ ravra 

Too-QVTOV airova-a. 
ovToa (T(\)6hpa 18 C4 cSore. . . . 



SENSR 

§ 107. We have seen that one great difference between 
the idiom of Greek and English lies in the fact that the 
Greeks preferred often to express in the concrete what we 
express in the abstract. This is a very important point, 
and the learner will constantly have to be reminded of it. 

There are many other ways, however, besides this, in 
which the greater complexity and artificiality of much 
English writing (especially in more modern times,) is 
unsuited to Greek idiom, and requires to be recast in the 
translating. 

It is a good general rule, therefore, whenever the learner 
has to translate into Greek any English phrase at aU 
artificial or idiomatic — indeed in all composition except 
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the simplest narrative — to accustom himself always to 
think of exactly what the fact is that is being related, and to 
shake himself quite free from the form in which (in the 
English) that fact is conveyed. If he clearly grasps the 
notion that everything is best put into Greek in the 
simplest and most direct way, he will at once make a great 
improvement in his style, and be saved from falling into 
innumerable unnaturalnesses of expression, which may be 
quite logically and grammatically correct, without being 
idiomatic : that is without being good Greek. 

§ 108. Put into the shortest form, the rule will be, 
think of the sense. 

It may seem superfluous to advise a course that is so 
obvious in translating: but anybody who has had ex- 
perience in teaching, or even has advanced a little way in 
learning, composition in the dead languages, will know 
how often at first one is tempted to translate the words, 
without thinking of the sense. People who only know 
one language often read and even use language themselves 
with only a general and approximate idea of what the 
words convey : and one of the most necessary things in 
translation is to weigh accurately and examine closely, 
before attempting to turn it, the precise meaning of the 
English. • 

It wiU be best, as in the case of the Abstract and Concrete, 
to give several instances of the ways in which phrases thus 
require recasting, to bring them to a sufficiently plain state- 
ment of fact to suit the Greek idiom. These will be drawn 
partly from the earlier exercises, and partly also from the 
later ones. 

§ 109. (1) Some of these will depend on the brevity or 
elliptical nature of the English. 

In these cases the learner soon gets to feel a qualm in 
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translating literally: and when that stage is reached, then 
his attention is awake, and he soon mastera this point. 

I send to inquire. 



irc/jiira) rom^ V€V(roii€VOVS, or 
oaris TTCvcrerai. 



I have to do a thing. 
He did his best to . . . 
I am to be married. 
It was sure to succeed. 



*» J fs 



del fi€ bpop, 

vcunj fiTD^cuni ixpijTo wore 

KaropOQa-ou (or fut.) ^/xeAXe. 



§ 110. (2) Some will be due to the metaphorical or 
picturesque instincts of EnglisL 

Here a caution is necessary. If the metaphor is im- 
portant, if the word is chosen consciously to convey the 
metaphor, and it is a real loss to the piece to omit it, then 
it 18 best to attempt to convey it in Greek. But much 
more often the metaphor is a wom-ovi one : i.e., the word 
is used to express the plain meaning, without any one 
noticing or attending to the metaphor : in this case the 
SENSE must be given and the metaphor abandoned. 

(See note on metaphors below, where the matter is fully 
explained.) 



He came ojff^ the victor. 
He took no end of trouble. 



They cast about them. 
He engrossed the conver- 
sation. 

Night drew on. 

It cost much labour to get 

In my eyes he is the wisest. 
He was made a laughing 
stock. 



ipUrjac simply. 

TToWa iiTOirqa-e, or ovb^v ovk 

ibpaae, or iravri t/sotto) 

iTT€i,paTo, etc. 

iaKOTTOVV, 

fwvos ^el Aeye, or ovirore 
iiTav€To XaXQv, etc. 

OVK 6,lf€V TTOWOV TTOVOV f K- 

rqa-ipiriv, 
^yovpiat, ... or ifxfj yvdjjLrf, etc. 
ycAotos iyiv^ro. 



SENSE. 
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To mairUain absolute 
silence. 
The prophecy came true. 

They won the day. 
Died on the field of battle. 
Lay hands on a person. 

Keep your eye on him. 
Eeceive with open arms. 
Matters were now ripe. 

To break his word. 

His mind was haunted by 
a dread. 

Silence reigned through 
the rooms. 

It will be fatal to look 
baxk. 

He raised the standard of 
revolt. 



<ny&v iv4x€<r6ai, or auoTrQv 

diareAerr, etc. 
6 xPWt^^^ €yiv€To, or eVc- 

iKpirria-av, etc. 
^a\6fX€vos &ir46av€. 
\ PLa(€(rdai, or piaiois xprj(rOai 

iiriaKOTTfiy etc. 

(f)i,KiK&s bixcaOai^ 

iroiiia fiv iiravraf or irapc" 

CKfvaaTO TO irpayjJLa, 
f^airarav h vir^o^cTo. 
i^€ir\ria<r€To dei <f)opov^€vos> 

iv ^oTxtoi fjv irdvra ro oiici}- 

fxara. 
aiTOKVovvTos eKcCvov irdirra 

dTToAetrai. 
<l>av€pm dTTCony. 



§ 111. (3) Often the change depends on the use of pre- 
positions in one language or other : see Prepositions. 



To come for judgment. 

No one of my time. , 

Died of the plague. 

Made an additional offer- 
ing. 

I charge ivith stealing. 

My hopes were raised by 
the announcement. 

It is for me to do it. 

It was for the king to 
order. 



Trap€\6€iv im rffv KpC<rtv. 

OVOeLS T(t)V eiT efJLOV, 

v6(T<D iiriOave, 

TTpOS TOVTOIS uWo TL i6v(T€, 

alTi&ixaL . , , m licAet/re. 
iTrrjK'jna'i fi€ dTrayyctXas. 

ifxov ioTi bpav, 

Tov fia(n\4(as iari iceXevo-ai. 
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§112. (4) A great many are pure turns of phrase peculiar 
to one special language. 

As well as ever. 
So to speak. 

No sooner had . . . than . . 
He was heard to say. 
What do you inean hy 
going away ? 

What Toakes you think? 



Not consisterU with his 
hoTumr. 

He was thought the per- 
sonification of evil. 

He had the magnanimity 
to respect him. 

Demanded honourable 
terms of peace for his ran- 
som. 

His only chance was to 
depart. 

He fell a sacrifice to his 
enemy's temper. 

They fled to the nearest 
buildings. 

In the hour of need he 
deserted me. 

Their hearts were set on . . . 

They threw themselves on 
. his mercy. 

To lose no time in doing. 

The decision often changed 
hands. 



ins iiroi clvctv, 

iiTfl Tax!L<rTa . . . rorc 5^ • . . 

rJKOvov avTov Xiyovros, 

tC Pov\6lJL€VOS aTt€p)(JEi ; 

tI [xaOiiv vofitC^is ; (see Par- 
ticiples.) 

altryjtov rjv, or ovk o^lov 
ToiovTov &vbp6s, 

TTavTdiv pb€\vp(aTaTos, or BCOLS 
€\^toToy €<f)aiv€TO ^Zvai, 

ovToa pi€ya\6dvp,os ijv aJore 

(TTtovbas Tj^Cov eirl icaXoty 

TToie'Lo-OaLy axTTC iKevOepov 

d^etz^ai avTOv, 
ovToa pLovov &v e^e^vye €l, etc., 

or similar phrase. 
XaKciraCvovTos eKcCvov iroTi 

aTToJAero. 
l<f)vyov fas iKaaros re of/c»y/xa 

Xboi, 
7rpovb(»)Ki pL€ /xaAiora b€6pL€Vov. 

use iiridvpi&f etc. 
iviboaav kavroijs. 



(pOacrai bpaaaures, or &s 

bvvaiVTO rdxiara. 
TToXkaKis I6ft iWovs aAXore 

fiovKcvaaL 
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To be on the point of 
doing. 

Made for the shelter of 
' the forest. 

He lost sight of the island. 
Sorrow sate on every face. 

With the gold on his 
person. 

Eeady to serve vnth his 
life. 

Stand upon niceties (b 
punctilious.) 

Words grew high between 
them. 

Oive the alarm. 

Lay stress on the letter of 
the law. 

His hands were strength- 
ened. 



eJs rT\v i\r]v Kari(^vy€. 

ovKiri idpa rhs vrj<rovs. 
TOrres ifiapvvovTo rfj Sy^^i^ or 

<j>av€pol ^<rav bvadviJLOVVT€S, 

etc. 
Ix^v Tov xpytrov. 

Koi iTTo6av€Xv idika>v iirip 



avT&v. 



)e aKpi^okoyoviiai. 



iitiKpalvovTo biaXcyofjLCvoi, or 

some such phrase. 
€^€y€lp€(,v, or ayycikai rb 

TTpayiia, etc. 
dK/)t/3cS9 xprja-Bai t^ v6[i(p. 

i6dpo7}(r€, or tovto Odp<ros 
Trap€LX€y etc. 



§113. (5) Several again are further developments of the 
principle of Abstract and Concrete treated above. The 
advice to the student is always : Get dovm to the fact, the 
thing done by the person, and you are safe. 



To make his advance less 
interrupted. 

His journey was an un- 
reasonahle advervture on an 
improhdble design. 

He was disappointed by 
tmexpected accidents, etc. 



tva TJaaov kouXvolto itpomv. 

avorJTCos iboKH i>pp.r}aOai i<f>* 
h ovK dKos fjv iKTfkiaai, or 
some such turn. 

TToXXaKiS i'JTpOa'bOKTJTUiS €TVy€ 
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This news was fiar from 
removing their suspicions. 

He rejected the advice of 
several 

A work on which their 
safety depended 

He retained complete 
presence of mind. 

Who ever was the author 
of the mischuf. 

He used the language of 
rebellion. 

To prevent confusion 
arising in chance conflicts. 

It suited their situation 
and qaalUy. 

According to the system 
of ancient warfare. 

He perceived the resist' 
ance he might expect. 

In order to cover his per- 
fidy- 

His conduct was open to 

the suspicion of concert .... 

No extremity would make 
them fail, (they said). 

Nothing but invincible 
courage could have enabled. 

ThQ passions of the people 
proved stronger than their 
priruyiples. 



ravra itvOoiievoi ovx Wtrop 

VTrdwrevov, 
vcXXQv Tt^iBovrtiv ovk ijOeXe. 

Ipyov ov ftei irpoy to atnlM'' 
\€is cZrai, or h eKreXio'CLL 

ovhaiJLMS iTapayOri» 

oiTTis fiv 6 ddtK^cra;. 

vfipiC^ to'ls \6yois &s diro- 

arrja-ofifvos. 
Ufa fiTi elKTJ avfiiiC^avTCS rapa" 

iTTlTrjbciOV fjv TOIOVTOIS y€ ovaL 
Kol OVT<0 b(,aK€lfl4vOLS. 

&S €l<a6€(rai; ol irdkai iroXc- 

fjiovvTes. 
fja-OeTO pL€0^ ooTjs 6vrafX6a)9 

ivTiaiifvai p.4\\oi€V, 
tva pri <f>av€p6s yivoiro irpO' 

borqs &v, (or use kavOavto). 
TOiavra eiroUi &<tt€ eiicorwy 

VTrcoTTTcvcro Tots TtoXipxois 

(rvp.Trpd<ra€LV. 
ovK &V (r<f>akyvai ov5' &v el 

rt yivoLTo. 
oiV &V ibvvrj$ri el pri iperfj 

irja-oTiTos fjv. 
6 b^ brjpos 0070) iOvpjovTo 

&aT€ Kol rod OeCov (or ttjs 

bUris) 6\Lya>p€ip, 



§ 114. (6) Others are due to the vagueness of phrase. 
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aUusiveness of style, etc., compared 
dsion of the Greek. 



He conquered his feel- 
ings, (i.e, anger). 

They dreaded the effect 
of such a tone upon him. 

The general by the ra- 
pidity of his movemerU. 

It moved them more to 
see, . . 

Their motives were ques- 
tioned. (Meaning corrup- 
tion.) 

There is no reaction. 

(Meaning, in desire for 
the scheme.) 

The langvxige he used is 
indescribable, (i.e. he swore 
fearfully). 

No one appeared,{i.e, came 
forward). 



ic<lr€<FX€ rhv x6kov. 

iMolK€a'a» fxri rotavra iKOv» 

era; xaXevcilvQi, 
6 GTparrfyos Ocura'ov ivaya* 

yiiVTO aTpir€VfJLa. 
rjyaviKTovp /ioAAov td6vT€S* 

imfTi&vro avTovi m altrxpo^ 
K€pb(Ls ^tfv, or m hui^d- 

apfjJvovs. * 

oi^€v p.€$€crrqKaatv &v iiro- 

dovv, 

QavyxLaltms ins IkoihopuTO koX 
ovhii% irapfjkd€. 



§ 115._THE NEGATIVES. 

There are two negatives in Greek, firj, and oi. Fully to 
understand the difference between them, so as to be certain 
always to use them right, and to be able to explain aU the 
exceptional and subtle usages, is a matter of some difficulty, 
which the learner must not expect to grasp completely tiU 
he has progressed a considerable way in Greek, At the 
same time it is necessary, even for elementary Greek com- 
position, to understand something about the subject, and 
the outline of the principle may be given in tolerably 
simple language, so as to help the learner at least over a 
good many difficulties. 

8ID0.0.P.] F 
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§ 116. The difference between ov and fx^ may be stated 
broadly, as follows : 

ov is used in those clauses which appear as negative 
skUemenis; /x^ is used in those clauses which appear as 
n^ative conceptimis. 

That this is an abstract way of putting the point, which 
is quite certain to produce very little impression on the 
learner at first, is unfortunately inevitable. But the way 
to grasp the subject is to look closely at the various usages, 
and then recur to the definition ; and so to continue com- 
paring the facts with the definition until the principle 
which determines the facts becomes rooted in the mind. 
And it is not at all difficult to become familiar with many, 
or indeed most, of the commoner usages, and so to proceed 
gradually to a fuller understanding of the rarer and subtler 
applications. 

It will be best, therefore, to give tolerably full examples 
of the various ways in which ov and fxij are used, and so to 
give shape and substance to what would otherwise be only 
a barren formula. 

§ 117. Eemember, then, ov is used in those clauses which 
appear as negative statements. 
Thus: 

Nothing happens. ovlikv yCyvcrai. 

You must not do it. ovxpri bpdiv. 

I should not have come. ovk ir fjKdov. 

It cannot be that you will ovk laff oirios ovk ewopK^o-cty 

not help me. /xoi. 

He announced that no- iirjiyyeiX^v ovbiva -xrapeii'ai, 

body was there. or -napovra, 

I perceive that no one ala-Odvoiiai ovbiva clbora. 
knows. 

Will you not go ? ovk airci ; 
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I asked her why she had Tjpofiriv avrriv rC ovk iTtoiy^at. 
not done it. 

Although I had nothing cirAovrow jcatVep ovfi^r ?X*»i;. 
I was ricL 

§ 118. Observe that we have used the word statement to 
include interrogative sentences. 

§ 119. Observe also, that ov is still used, and not fxi}, 
when the sentence is put obliquely. The fact that the 
statement (or question) is reported, makes no difference to 
the negative. (This is very important, because the rule is 
often so stated as to beguile the learner into believing 
that the Oratio Obliqua turns ov into fx^.) 

§ 120. On the other hand, yL-q is used where the clause 
appears as a negative conception. 

This is chiefly divisible into such heads as sentences 
expressing ^rpose, conseqiLcnce, prohibition, petition (oblique), 
condition, indefinite, and such ideas. The main usages are 
given below under their respective heads. 

^ § 121. (1) Purpose. 

In order that I might not tva iir\ Spao-at/Ai. 
do it. 

So after ottcos and iy, and in all Final and Delib. sen^ 
tences. 

§ 122. (2) Precaution, suspicion, etc. 

I fear this may happen. biboiKa ixfj yivr\Tai tovto. 
Mind you don't do it. opa oirays fxfi iroirja^LS. 

(or simply) ottcds iayj iroi^o-€is. 
I suspect he may come. ^7ro7rrci5a) fjirj iKdrj, 
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[So even after neutral words like 'expect/ 'think/ 
where there is any notion oifear or precaution.'] 

There was expectation of irpoaboKia Ijv firj ri v^aar^pi'' 
revolution. <r»<ri. — ^Thuc. 

§ 123. (3) Closely allied to this is what we may call the 
irvterrogaiwe and elliptical use of [irj. 

(a) Perhaps this may be fi^ tovto ikrjOh fi (or even 
or is trua kcrrC.) (Common in Plato, 

etc.) 

Here, probably, originally some verb is omitted : ' see, 
consider whether this may not be, is not, true.' This is 
equally good in the negative form, thus : 

Perhaps this may not be /m^ tovto ovk &krj6h ^. 
true. 

(6) Did you do it ? firi ivoCrja-as tovto ; 

[Probably originally also an elliptical phrase, ' whether 
you may not have done it ?' a more delicate way of asking.] 

§ 124. (4) Prohibition (with Pres. Imp, or Aor, Svhj.) 
Don't do it. fi^ hpa, or yjq hpi(rris. 

§ 125. (5) So in the oblique negative petition, 

I asked him not to do it. ^r??<ra avTov [iri bpav. 

And similarly after aU allied words, as /3oiJAofxai, Oikta, 
K€\€ii<a, Set, xph* &(l>€\ov, iviyKti, etc. 

§ 126. (6) Consequence. 

They were so ignorant as oijT(os iixaOcls 'fja-av wore 
to know nothing. firjb^v €lb4pai. 

[It is instructive to compare this with the usage of 
ware with ov, when not the natural but the actual con- 
sequence is related, i.e., when the negative conception is 
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abandoned for the n^ative staiemtniy there being a narrative 
stress on ih^fad occurring: 

They were so ignorant o^a>9 ofia^ci; Jitrop oxrrt 
that (as a fact) they knew oibiv ^heaav. [See § 51.] 
nothing. 

§ 127. (7) Condition. 

If you don't come. kav firi IXBris. 

If I were not to do it. €l firi hpaaaifu. 

If I had not been there. ^l iiq vapriv. 

§ 128. (8) Indefinite. 

Whenever you don't eat Srav firi i>oyi^s. 

All who were not rich. oa-oi ^ TrKovaioi cler. 

[oo-oi ov TrXovaioi Ijaop is quite good Greek, but means 
' all those definite persons who, as a fact, were not rich ' : 
again negative statement substituted for negative con- 
ception.] 

So, 

Those who are not ill. ol jxri voaovvrcs, 

[01 ov vo(rovvT€s is possible Greek, but means ' certain 
special not diseased persons ' : neg. statement. The other is 
generic : * the class of not diseased persons ' : neg. concep- 
tion.'] 

§ 129. (9) Negative conception generally. 

We cannot conceive non- ov bvvdfxeOa iwoelv rb fx^ ov. 
entity. 

I failed owing to not i(r<l>aXr]V dca to firi a'0<l>os 
being clever. eti^ai. 

It is disgraceful that no alaxpov iirjbiva elbivaL* 
one should know. 

[Here 'the not-being/ 'my not being clever/ 'the 
notion of nobody knowing,' are the negative conceptions ; 
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and generally fwy is used so, wherever a sentence is treated 
as a substantive, which is very common in Greek.] 

§ 130. Under this head too, it will be clearest to class 
those instances of juw} which occur where, in English, we 
have no negative, sometimes called the redundant ^irj. 
The principle is easily explained : 
In English we say, * I deny that he did it/ 
In Greek, if you use a negative word like ' I deny ' with 
a subordinate sentence, the subordinate sentence must have 
a negative too ; the feeling no doubt being that the totcU 
result (which is negative) ought to be conveyed by the 
subordinate clause, as well as by the main verb. 
A few instances are subjoined : 

I deny that he did it. aitapvoviiat. /mr) kK^lvov bpaaai. 

I dispute the existence of &fx<pi<TprjT& fifi clvai tovto. 
this. 

They hindered me from iK(i\vcrdv fi€ firj i\d€LV, 
coming. 

§ 131. Further, the commoner usages of double nega- 
tives ought to be set down, in order that the learner may 
get some idea of the whole subject. 

(a) Will you not forbear ov /x^ (f>\vapri<r€t,s ; 
to talk nonsense ? 

(jjLTi, because of the idea of avoiding, forbidding : nega- 
tive conception,) 

(6) There is no chance of ov iifj iKdrf, 
his coming. 

(Elliptical : the negative form of § 123 a. Lit., There is 
no fear, no question, no chance of his coming : a strong 
form of denial.) 

§ 132. jjifi ov. 

Just as in § 130 we saw that a negative verb (forbid. 
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deny, prevent, dispute, etc.), requires the negative in 
Greek to be expressed in the dependent clause, in order 
to satisfy the Greek demand for clearness and complete- 
ness ; so, if the main verb is further negatived (actually 
or virtually), the /ui^ of the dependent clause is changed 
into ii,r\ oh, 

I don't deny his doing it. ovk airapvovfiai. fxri ovk iKcXvov 

bpaaai, 

I don't dispute the exist- ovk aii((>i(rPrjTQ /177 ovk (Ivql 
ence of this. tovto. 

They did not hinder me ovk iKiXvaiv fi€ /uit/ ovk 
from coming. eKOciv. 

What hinders my com- rt xcuAvet jatj ovk ikOftv iyJ ; 
ing ? (= nothing hinders). 

In certain writers it is sufficient that in the principal 
clause the word shall be a word not strictly negative, but 
describing shame, horror, blame, or some such semi- 
negative idea, to change the /a^ of the dependent clause 
into firi ov. 

It is great folly not to voWri ivout imti ovx ^yeio-^ai. 
think. —Plat. Symp. 

, It is disgraceful not to be ala^ov fxri ov TTpodvfi€i<T$ai. 
zealous. Plat. Theaet. 

Thus the general rule for the use of /x^ ov is this : 
Wherever the negative of the dependent clause is iiri, there, 
if the main clause be further negatived, firj will change to 
fxri ov. 

CONNECTION. 

§ 133. It is very important to notice the connection of 
sentences in the ordinary Greek prose styles. In English, 
so many writers adopt a disjointed, abrupt, pithy, curt 
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style, where the effect is produced by a series of touches 
or details, in no grammatical connection with each other, 
that it is necessary to observe the complete difference of 
Greek in tids matter. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that in a Greek narrativB 
emry sentence is connected with what goes before, in one 
way or other. 

§ 134. (a) In the first place, with the assistance of 
participles and dependent clauses, a great many facts are 
told in one sentence. 

Take a sentence chosen quite at random from Thucy- 
dides (4. 74.) : 

ol bi iireibfj kv rais dp\ais iyivovro \ koI i^irairiv ottXcov 
iTTOirjaavTOy | biaarrjaavT^s rovs \6xovs \ i^€\i(avTO r&v re 
i\$p&v Koi o\ iboMVu ixdXiara ^vfiirpa^ai, ra irpos rovy 
'AdrjvaCovs ivbpas &s iKorov, \ koI To-vTttiv isipi dvayKaaavr^^ 
Tov brjfwv '\lnj(l)ov <f>av€pav dtei^eyiceu^, | d>9 KarcyvdaOrjaav \ 
iKT€ivaVy I KoX 'is dkiyap\Cav to. fxdXiara Kariarria-av ttiv 
TToXw* 

Here, independently of smaller subdivisions which might 
in places be made, there are eight distinct actions de- 
scribed by verbs or participles. Now in English, it is 
quite conceivable, if the book were written in one of the 
more modem styles, that this one sentence might appear 
somewhat as follows : 

'No sooner, however, had they been appointed, than 
they held a levy of the army. They drew up the various 
companies apart from each other, and selected certain of 
their private enemies, and those who were supposed to be 
most implicated in the recent dealings with the Athenians. 
These amounted to about a hundred men. They then 
forced the people to pass a public vote of condemnation 
upon them; and when they had been condemned, they put 
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them to death. This done, they established a more oligar- 
chical form of govenmient in the city/ 

Notice here : In the Greek there are only three principcU 
verbs, i^€\i(iivTo, €KT€ivav, Karitmi^av, all the other facts 
being conveyed in subordinate clauses of various kinds. In 
the English there are no less than seven main verbs. 

It is clear that, in translating into Greek, we have to apply 
the reverse process, and often group the sentences more 
together, by dint of using participial clauses, and conjunc- 
tional clauses, according as they seem to fall in naturally. 
This is especially the case when, as in the instance given 
above, we are following the successive acts of the same 
main suiject ; but even where, in English, different subjects 
come in, they may often be, by a slight recasting of the 
sentence, really grouped round the main subject, or at any 
rate coupled to it by conjunctions, or the invaluable genitive 
absolute. Skill and accuracy in grouping sentences in a 
natural Greek manner can only be acquired by reading and 
carefully observing the Greek writers' narratives ; and the 
vivid descriptions of Thucydides are especially instructive. 
One very great help to this will be found to be the reverse 
process of translating Greek from time to time on paper, 
not into the same continuous and complex style, but into 
the natural and more jerky and curt English. 

§ 135. (6) But also the learner must carefully notice 
the connection of sentences with each other. Nothing is 
so commonly neglected by the beginner in Greek prose as 
the necessary linking of sentences together, whether by 
particles or otherwise. 

Again, let us convince ourselves of this by taking a 
casual narrative chapter of Thucydides, and writing down 
all the beginnings of sentences ; i.e., all the new starts 
which he makes after colons or full stops. Any teacher 
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will find this practical proof a simple and finally efifective 
way of inducing those whom he teaches to imitate their 
authors in this point 

Let us take for example Thucydides, 4. 27, the famous 
chapter about Eleon and Nikias at Athens ; and if we 
write down all the beginnings of the sentences after full 
stops or colons, they will be found as follows : 

€v hi TOiff ^kOrflfais — •nivrmf h\ — koL fi€T€fiiXovTo—Kki(av 
b€ — irap<uvovvT<av hi — koI yvovs — koI is Nijciav. That is, 
hi four times, koL three times. 

Or again. Chapter 29 : 

fcoi irivra — top hi — ol yap <rrparifiirai — ^#ca4 avr^ — irpor^pov 
pL€v yap — TToAAt^ yap — o-^^-t ii€v yap — ^ir* ciccu'oiy yap — cJ 
6' av — \ai;6av€iv re. That is, yap five times ; koi twice ; 
bi twice ; tc once. 

In no single case is there a sentence unconnected. And 
the same, with the rarest possible exceptions, would be 
found to be the case whatever passages of Greek narrative 
were chosen. 

§ 136. The commonest connections are naturally — 

Koly hi (and rarely tc), ' and' (where bi is second word). 

oAXa, ' but.' 

ovv, Tolwv (or often 8^), ' therefore,' (both second words) : 
if a very emphatic word is wanted to stand first, Toiyapovv 
is used. 

yoLp, ' for ' (second word). 

fjiivToi, ' however ' {second word). 

For others, see the Index of Particles, etc. 

§ 137. One caution must be observed, and that is with 
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reference to fxiv as a connecting particle, jxiv connects the 
clause in which it occurs with what follows only ; it always 
looks forward to a 5^ in a subsequent clause to answer to 
it. It is, therefore, no i^^ as a connecting particle with 
what precedes, and if it is found at the beginning of a 
sentence, some other particle will be found with it. 

Thus, turning over the fourth book of Thucydides again, 
we find ixiv appearing at the beginning of sentences as 
follows : 

Xpovov /X6V oiv — cr(f>[(rL fikv yap — irpoTtpov yiv ydp—ol fiiv 
bri — Kcu Bdrros txiv-^KoX h ii€v ivbpas. 

In every case with some other particle to couple it to 
the preceding paxt. 

§ 138. (c) A word should be said also about the relative 
connection. Those who have learned to write Latin prose 
have got so accustomed to beginning sentences with turns 
like these : 

Quae quum ita essent. 
Quod ubi senserunt. 
Qua re perfecta, etc. 

and the relative forms such a neat and close connection, 
that they are liable to do the same in Greek. But the 
relative is not used as a connection between sentences in 
Greek under ordinary circumstances ; except in sentences 
of the following kind, where previous facts or arguments 
are summed up : 

h hr] yvovr^s. &v bri lv€Ka, 

& ivdvfJLoiilJL€VOL h €ibm, a-KOTT&Vy etc. 

[Also in a few short phrases like &v iLff>i.Koixiv<iiv CThtjc), 
the common oir^p koX kyevcro ('which actually occurred,' 
of events foreseen or suspected,) oircp r]Kov<ra (Plat.), oOtv 
ylyv€Tai (Plat.) aad bi S.] 
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§ 139. (d) A word should be said too about &<rr€ as a 
connection. In English after mentioning a number of 
facts or grounds leading up to an action or a conclusion, 
we often continue (after a full stop) thus : ' Accordingly 
they decided . . .' or ' And so they departed . , .' In 
Latin this woidd be Hague or igitur. In Greek this may 
be neatly done by oJore, used without altering anything 
else in the sentence. 

« 

Thus, after a full stop : 

Accordingly the matter wore to ipyov 'ff/Mwx«p^<^€. 
prospered . . . — Thuc. 8. 68. 

Therefore (they said) not &<tt€ oifbi tovtovs x^^P^^ 
even these were worse . . . ctvai. — ^Thuc. 8. 76. 

[An excellent instance ; for the accus. infin. here is due 
to the Oratio Obliqua, not to wore, else it would be fi»?6^.] 
See Section 59. 



TENSES, 

§ 140. Greek like the English is very rich in tenses, 
and the usage of them is to a great extent very closely 
analogous in the two languages : but there are some 
differences, of which it will be well to present the most 
important. 

§ 141. (1) Aorist in oblique moods. 

The first thing that strikes any one who carefully looks 
at the Greek verb, and compares the tenses with English, 
is that there is in the subjunctive, optative, imperative, 
infinitive, not one tense, but two, the present and aorist, 
which are used apparently at first sight without difference 
of meaning. 
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Thus: 

That I may do it. &a hpm. or Ipahpiffm. 

That I might do iL Xva dpMipr, or &a dpoaaifu. 

Do itu Spa, or hfMFov. 

To do itu Spojr, or dpao-oi. 

where a distinction seems to be made in Greek which we 
do not make in English. 

The fiist notion a learner gets into his head, is that the 
aorist in these moods is somehow jnu^. This is a complete 
mistake, and most be carefully guarded against 

The learner should get the conception that the only 
difference between the aorist and present in any mood 
except the indicaiive* is the rather fine distinction between 
the act regarded as a single occurrence, not considering it 
as protracted (aonst), and the act r^arded as extended in 
time (present). 

Thus: 

vocr^o-ai, to fall sick.* 
voiT€Uf, ' to be sick/ 
Anrj^aaiy 'to get good luck,' 
^invyjdvy ' to be lucky.' 
ircWcir, ' to urge.' 
irctcrat, ' to prevail.' 

In these cases and others like these there is a real 
difference due to the tense ; for from the nature of the 
verb the act beginning or the act completed is different 
from the process : so here it is necessary to use one rather 
than the other. But with many verbs it is not so ; and 



* Not$. — It ahould perhaps be inentioned as an obvious exception to 
the above statement about the aorist, that where an indieatwe aorist is 
turned by Oratio Obliqua into Infinitive^ Optative, or Fartieiple, the idea 
of patt'neee wiU naturally be retained. 
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there it is obvious, (and there are a vast number of cases), 
that it is quite indifferent which we use : either would do 
equally well. In many cases, again, one would be, not 
Ttecessary, but more natural than the other: and it is 
desirable to get into the habit of thinking which is the 
most natural, and always having them hoth ready to use. 

The beginner usually employs the aorist far too little, 
because, as he thinks from English to Greek, he thinks of 
\aixpdv€iv, Aa/xj3ai;ot)Lti, Xaii^avfAcri, before Xafielv, Kdfioiyn, 
\afi<»i(n. And the only way to get to use the Greek tenses 
in a natural manner is to notice and imitate the usage of 
the prose writers, and always pause and think of the aorist 
before writing down the present. 

§ 142. (2) The aorist indicative (or participle in place of 
indicative clause.) 

This of course is past : the mistake made about this is 
not to use it enough. We have in English a tense exactly 
corresponding to the aorist, as ' I went,' ' I bought,' ' I was 
wounded,' and we use it very frequently, as is natural, in 
relating narrative. The Greeks, however, use it still more 
frequently ; and imless the learner's attention is directed 
to the point, he is sure to use perfect or pluperfect in cases 
where the Greek naturally employs OjOrisL 

m 

§ 143. Thus, constantly with participles (where we have 
no aorist): 

Having cut down trees. hivbpa K6\lravT€s. 

As they had been invited €TTtKa\€aafX€va>v tS>v Adrj^ 

by the Athenians they sailed vamv iirkcva-av ^/cercrc. 
there. 

Although he had done no airiOavc KaCir^p ovb€v abiKT}^ 

wrong he was killed. eras. 



\ 
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§ 144. Again, with conjunctions : 

When they had reached ^wctSl) d(f)CKovTo i^ifirja-av^ 
the place they disembarked. 

If I Jhod known, I should ci lyvav ovk cLv (bpaao. 
not have done it. 

§ 145. Constantly again, in Oratio Ohliqua : 

He announced that they fjyyuk^v on clXoi; rr\v Ttokiv. 
had taken the city. [For this, see § 148.] 

§ 146. (3) Idiomatic use of the present. 

The present is used in Greek where we use the perfect ^ 
in cases where the act or practice described extends yro?^ 
the past up to the present time. 

Thus: 

I have been waiting a toAui irpoa-boKia, 
long time. 

I have been ill these three rpla 17877 err/ vo(t&. 
years. 

§ 147. (4) Future Passives, 

There are two future passives which sometimes puzzle 
the learner a little : they are in fact quite easy to under- 
stand. 

One is formed from the aorist (1st or 2nd as the case 
may be) and is usually called the 1st or 2nd future. 
Hardly any verb has both of these, and the meaning is 
precisely the same. We will call this for clearness the 
Aorist-future. 

The other is formed from the perfect, and is usually 
called by the barbarous name of the paulo-post-futurum • 
we will call it the Perfect-future. 
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Now the Aorist-future and Perfect-future differ pre- 
cisely as the aorist and perfect do. 

The Aorist-future describes a future act. 
The Perfect-future describes a future state. 

Take a few instances : 

6<!lttt<o, bury. A.F. rai^ifo-ojuuii, ' I shall be buried.' 1 

P.F. T€$d\lfOfjLai, ' I shall be in the grave.* J 

bi(a, hind. ' A.F. iedijo-oftai, ' I shall be imprisoned.* 1 

P.P. b^brja-oiim, ' I shall remain in prison. J 

§ 148. (5) There is one mistake which all beginners 
make about tenses, and which often 'costs them much 
trouble to get rid of; and that is with reference to the 
Oratio Obliqua, where on is used. 

Take this sentence in English : 

' When I was young, I v^cts ignorant : but I am desirous 
now of correcting that ignorance.' 

No one here can doubt that the imperfect is used in the 
first clause, the present in the second. But suppose it 
appears in the Oblique Form : it will then read : 

' He said that when he was young, he was ignorant : but 
he was desirous now of correcting that ignorance.' 

Our English Oratio Obliqua turns is into was : and the 
learner is certain at first to be confused by this unfortunate 
Englfsh usage. The only safety is always to turn it into 
Oratio Becta first, always to see what tense t^-p. speaker used. 

In Greek, however, the tenses wiU remain as in Oratio 
Recta, and if we employ the Vivid style (explained in 
§ 31) the sentence will read thus : 

l<^T7 on vies fi^v iiv iiiaOfi^ Ijv * vvv Sk ttjs iiiiaOias 
Pov\€Tai iiraKXayrjvai.. 
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To make this still more clear, I will give a few instances 
of the Greek as beginners will write it, compared with the 
true Greek. 

{a) ' She appealed to them to assist her father, who for 
their sakes liad become poor.' [She said ' has.'] 

fJT'qa'€v avToifS t^ iraTpl fiori$€lvy ts ifir^p iK€lv<ov irrfaxos 
yiyov€] [or in strict Oblique sequence yeyoi/wy cii]: but 
the beginner says iyiyov€i.'\ 

(b) ' They expressed indignation at the orders he had 
issued.' [They said ' the orders you have issued ' : but the 
Greek (see § 142) would here probably use the aorist, and 
say the ' orders you issued,' and so whem* oblique it is :] 

b€Lvov iiroLovvTo eJ Toiavra iraprjyyeiXc* [But the beginner 
would say TraprjyyikKu, or some such hideous word.] 

(c) ' They announced that they held the acropolis, and 
that the general wa^ a prisoner.' [They said ' we hold' ' is 
a prisoner.'] 

rjyy€Lkav on Ixol€v (or €')(pv<rL) rrjv clkpottoXlv, koX 6 arpa^ 
r-qyos bcbcfxivos eXri (or eori;. [But the beginner would 
say etxov and ^r.] 

From these instances the following clear rule may be 
inferred. 

In the Oratio Obliqua, in English the tense is changed : 
in Greek, you may change the mood, (to Optative, if required,) 
but you may not change Uie tense. 



ATTEACTION. 

§ 149. Many idioms in Greek are due to attraction, i.e., 
to the change of a word in a sentence from what it would 
naturally and grammatically be, to something else, usually 

8IX>0. O. P.] 6 
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some other case or termination^ in consequence of the 
presence of another word to which it is attraded or as- 
similated. This long definition will be better understood 
after looking at the instances. 

§ 150. (a) The commonest is the relative attraction. 

With the treasures which avv rots Britravpois ols 6 iraTrjp 
his father left. jcaWXiire. — Xen. Cyr. III. 

L33. 

[Here naturally it would be ots after KaTcXnre, but 
drjaavpots attracts it.] 

From the cities which he airo rSiv ttoXccji^ &v lircwe. — 
persuaded. Thuc. 7. 21. 

[For iiTth T&v TToAeodr fes.] 

This occurs also with the antecedent omitted. 

In addition to what they irpos oh iicrritravTo. — Plat. 
acqidred. Gorg. 519 (a). 

[For Trphs tovtols i.] 

Usually this takes place only where the relative would 
naturally have been accusative. This, however, need not 
necessarily be so: there are instances of datives being 
attracted. 

§ 151. (h) Another attraction common in prose is the 
phrase ovbeU oans ov (lit. ' no one who not/) i.e.y * every- 
body.' 

In this phrase iarlv is originally understood ' there is no 
one who not/ and in the nominative it is quite natural, 
and there is no attraction. 

In the oblique cases, however, when oo-ris is governed by 
a verb or something, ovhv,s does not remain nom. but is 
attracted into the case of ioTis. Thus : 
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There is no one whose ovhtvo^ otov ovk hv iraTrjp 
father I might not be. ctiyi/.- — Plat. Prot. 317, C. 

He upset every one with KkaCoiv ovbiva ovriva ov Kwri- 
his tears. KXacrc. — Plat. Phaed. 117, 

D. 

§ 152. (c) Another neat attraction occurs in phrases lika 
these : 

It is wonderful how true V7r€p(l>va>s &s dkrjOrj Aeyets. — 
your words are. Phaed. 66, A. 

With a wonderful amount jjlctcL lbp&T09 OavfjLaa-Cov ocrov. 
of sweat. — Eep. 350, D. 

[For vTT€p(f)V€s iariv &s, OavfjLaoTov iariv otrov.] 

This is very conmion with adverbs, as in the first 
instance. 

§ 153. (rf) So again, ' a man like you' is naturally in the 
nominative, 6 otos ov avrjp. 

This is also attracted in the oblique cases of avrip. 

It is hard for people like toXs otbts fjixlv x<*^^^o^« — 
us. Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 25. 

§ 154. (e) Another usage which naturally is classed as 
an attraction is the Greek form of expression : 

bUaios €t/xt TovTo TToidvy meaning ' It is just that I should 
do this' (whether the right belongs to the person himself 
or to other people : i.e., whether in the sense ' I have a 
right to do this,' or ' I am bound to do this,' ' I deserve to 
suffer this.') 

Thus: 

It is fitting that he should Suatoy ia-Tiv dTToX(»)X4vat. — 

perish. Dem. 

I have a right to punish. bUaios ei^u KoKdCetv. — AmST. 

They have reason to bUaLot elcriv {iroTrTOL elvat. — 

mistrust. Thug. 
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PAETICIPLES. 

f 156. One important stage in doing Greek prose is snr- 
mounted when the learner is familiar with the use of the 
Greek participle. There is no way so common, as we 
have seen, of connecting several clauses together so as to 
make one sentence, as by the use of the participle. If the 
action in the participial clause is done by the main subject, 
then naturally the participle agrees with that If the 
action is done by some other agent, who already appears 
in an oblique case, governed by some verb or preposition, 
then the participial clause is attached equally easily to 
that. Or again, if the substantive agreeing with the parti- 
ciple does not appear in the sentence elsewhere, then by 
aid of the genitive absolute it can be introduced in the 
most perfectly natural manner. 

The use will be best understood by observing in the 
following instances the various notions which can be 
expressed in Greek by the participle. 

S 156. (1) Time, 

When he had done this raCra irpi^as iKa0€C€To, 
he sat down.. 

As he was sleeping they imiKr^ivav edSowa. 
killed him. 

While she was alive he iiJ<rp /n^r m (f>C\ri ixpfJTOy 
treated her as a friend, but 6avoii<njs hi iirckidtro. 
after her death he forgot 
lier. 

It checked me in the fxera^t; k^yovra iTrcoxe- — 
midst of my talk, Piat. 

[The neatness of this use is apparent : and the large 
number of tenses in the Greek participle (pres. aor. perf. 
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fut.) makes the use of them vastly larger than in Latin or 
English.] 

So gen. abs. 

When the enemy arrived a(f)LKoixiv(t}v t&v iroXefiltaVf 
there, they were gone. <^xoi^o. 

To this we should add some phrases which in English are 
often expressed by adverbs. 

At last he died. tcXcvt&v iLviOave. 

Do it instantly. ivvcras bpacrov. 

For an instance of a number of participial clauses in 
one sentence we cannot do better than refer to tlie passage 
of Thucydides (4. 74) quoted under the head of connection 
(§ 134). 

§ 157. (2) Means; ' by.* 

He escaped by running airobpaiiav io-iOr}^ 
away. 

They live by plunder. kqCCdiievot (Sxtlv. 

§ 158. (3) Circumstances, 

Under these circumstan- rovrtav &b€ 'ixpvT(i>v iirci^u. 
ces I shall go away. 

The rest stood while he TrcpuarrjKOTOdv t&v &\\uv 
spoke. SieAcycro. 

§ 159. (4) Caiise; ' since/ ' because.' 
This is why I say so, Xiyia tovtov Iv^na, )3oia\o- 
because I wish . . . ./utcros . . . — Plat. 

So of the pretext, cause assigned, or state of things to be 
assumed, with m. 



« ^:t£j :.v ::z:: 



2r:»n*i ztsz 'iLtfj iarr-t '-^j^i i^ctou. — ^Ec^. i ^^- 



1 100. So Tr::L ore or c«i- V- express the / 

Indinr.:L';L aa Le was a crc xm i^, ^^^r* — Xzx. 

child, lue liked. . , 

. . , into tlie city, geeir.g « riir xoAur ire oivMx^i 
it Iiad b^^f^ opened. — Thu*:i 4. 130. 

An the citT was in a oTa ara/naCozints -np vdkemis 

iitate of sedition, tbey send xeiixcnn. — Thtc 8. 95. 

Hiese Tx^iages are very important and nsefiil, and should 
}fe carefully obsenred 

I 161, (5; Pu/yose, ' in order that' 

The future participle with or without ms. 
Instances of this have been given sufficiently fully under 
Final Hentences : so that one will suffice. 

[Tlie iff gives the reason as suggested, or avowed, or 
alleged,'] 

Ho seized him with the cIXe airhv &s ivoKrevAy. 
intention of killing him« 

I 162. (6) (Conditwn) 'if/ (Neg. w') 

Thoy would not have oi yhp &v IjMfXcv airoU m^ 
ciirod if thoy had not sup- vTroXatifiivovcri. — Dem. 
posod. PhiL iii 122. 
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If any one had heard it TJTrC&rrja'^v Sv ns dfcotfo-as. — 
he would have disbelieved. Dbm. 

If I heard it I should not iKoia-as oiK hv amTnfaaiiu. 
be silent. 

§ 163. (7) (Concessive) ' though/ 

Though we seek we can- C^rovwey oix €vpC(rK€Lv hvvi- 

not find. ix€da. 

With little power we d\Cya bvvitievoi voXka iirix^i- 

try much. poviA€v. 

[Constantly with Kalirep : as] 

Although they knew, Kalv^p ettrfrcs, Trpos€Kvvrja-av. 
they worshipped. — (Xen.) 

Etc. See Concessive Sentences § 95. 

§ 164. It should further be noticed, in dealing with 
participles, that in the case of the impersonals escort, Sci, 
TrdpcoTi, etc., in the participial construction, it is the accusa- 
tive absolvie, not genitive ahsolvie, which is used. This is a 
very terse and neat usage, and should specially be observed. 

When you had a chance i^v ovk rjO^krjaaT^. — Thug. 
you would not do it. 

Though they had agreed, bcboyfiivov avrois, ihiivara 

they could not make the ijv iTux^ip^lv, — Thug. 
attempt. 

So clprjfxivov, ' though it had been stated ' (in the treaty, 
etc.). 

irpoaiJKov, * while it was fitting.' 

boKovv, 'whereas they resolved.* 

Ttapaxrxpv, ' when an opportunity offered.' 

And iJbrikov Sv, bvvarov Sv, irapov* 
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S 165. We should further obsen-e various idiomatic uses 
of participles with other verbs. 

§ 166. All perception verbs (see § 26) : 

I know that I am. ot5a iv. 

I perceive that you are. aurBivoiAoC a-e ovra. 

§ 167. All emotion verbs (see however also § 32) : 

I like eating. ijhoiuu koBuov. 

I am ashamed to tell alax^voiuu kiyiav. 
you. 

[i.e. * I do tell you and it causes me shame ' : observe 
the difference between this and aiayyvoiun. \iy€iv, ' I don't 
tell you, from shame.'] 

I am disgusted at being ayoroicrw ri<Ta6yL^vos. 
beaten. 

§ 168. So verbs of beginning and ending, enduring and 
permitting, often take participle. But the dictionary will 
settle these points best, as the usage depends on the par- 
ticular verb ; and it often happens that another verb with 
the same meaning wiU have a different construction. 

The following nearly always take participles : 

TTfpiopav^ ' to allow ' (gen. to ' look on ' with indifference 
at some outrage). 

avi\€<Tdai, ' to endure.' 

ipX^a-OaL, ' begin/ 

XrjytiVy TTav€<rdai, ' to cease/ 

biaT€\€iv, * to continue ' doing. 

§ 169. Finally observe those verbs which describe the 
manner of an action, and which take the action-verb as 
a participle. 
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I chance to arrive. royyjkvui d^tKo/xci/os. 

I departed unawares, iKaOov iirLdv. 

He came in first in the l<^^a<r€ rpiyjinv. 
race. 

We entered the city just i(t>66.arafx€v ia-Lovrcs, irplv . . . 
in time, before ... 

These are of constant recurrence, and should be watched 
for : as though the ideas can be sometimes expressed in 
more literal accordance with the English, the above are 
the natural idiomatic Greek expressions. 

§ 170. Here we should perhaps not pass over the two 
idiomatic participial expressions 

rt fjLaddv; and tI 'naOoiV ; 

rl iiaOiiv TovTo motets, literally, 'having learnt what do 
you do this V is idiomatically used for 

'What put you up to doing it?' 'What made you do 
it?' 

So, ri iraOiDv tovto irotcts ; literally, ' having suffered 
what do you do this V is used for 

' What ails you that you do this ? ' ' What is the matter 
with you that you do this ? ' 



THE MIDDLE VOICE. 

§ 171. To understand thoroughly the use of the middle 
voice is a matter of time ; but it is necessary to say some- 
thing about it, for beginners often get a confused idea that 
the middle voice is simply reflexive, and that if Tvirrco 
means ' I beat,' rvTrrofjLai means ' I beat myself.' 

It is better, therefore, to state at once plainly that the 
Middle Voice is not simply reflexive. 
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We want to know, however, not merely what it is not, 
but what it is ; and perhaps the clearest way of putting it 
is to say that the person's self is not the direct object (of 
the middle verb), but the indirect or remoter object. Or, to 
put it another way. 

In the active verb, the Person is the Agent. 

„ middle „ „ „ both Agent and Beci- 

jyient'; (and not, as in the erroneous theory commented on 
above, the agent and object), 

A few instances will make this clear : 

\ova> TO, Ifiina, *1 wash Aovo/xat to. iixdna, 'I wash 
clothes/ my clothes.* 

(f)ip(a, * I carry.' <f>€pofjLai, ' I carry off as my 

own,' ' I win.' 
&irai0i<a, '1 repel' (any- iira^Oovfiaij '1 thrust away 
thing from anybody). from myself {e.g. ene- 

mies, etc.) 

From this simple principle all the special uses of the 
middle voice are derived. These will not be given ex- 
haustively here, as they will be found in grammars ; but it 
will be perhaps as well to subjoin the principal kinds into 
which they are naturally divided, with instances of each. 

§ 172. (1) Self-advardage. 

This is naturally the commonest use of the middle, and 
indeed might almost be called the genus, the special uses 
being the species. 

Act, Med, 

Ex. 4>ip<o, carry. carry off, win. 

a-dCoD, save. save for self, bring safe 

home, keep safe, etc. 
KOfiCC<»>, transport. recover, get back (lost), 

TtfjLOipi^, redress another's redress your own, take 

wrong. vengeance on. 
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§ 173. (2) IntraTisitive. 

Specially common in verbs of motion. Remember that 
the middle is used not because the person is acted on 
(which may accidentally be the fact), but because the 
person derives the advantage, is affected by the result, of 
the action. 

Act ' Med. 



Ex, iiridelvai. 


put upon' 


attack. 


KOlfJiioi, 


lull 


sleep. 


iravo). 


stop (another). 


cease. 


iircCyoi}, 


hurry (another). 


make haste. 


<fiaiv(a, 


show. 


appear. 


iirixo). 


deter. 


refrain, hold aloof. 



And the three following, especially, which take, if active, 
ace, if middle, gen. : 

^0), hold. cling to. 

licdclvat, let go. leave hold of. 

§174. (3) To get done. 

The active ' to do ;' the middle, by natural transition 
from its original meaning, ' to get done.' 

Act Med, 

get entered, (and so) 

accuse, 
get done. 



Ux, ypi(l>€iv, write. 



wotctr, do. 

And specially the following : 

Xpiw, give oracle. 

fiavT€'6a>, give prophecy. 
Wo), sacrifice (of 

priest). 
hiKaCiJii, decide suit. 



get oracle given. 

get a prophecy. 

get sacrifice offered (of 

general), 
get decision, go to law. 
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§ 175. (4) Mt^nial. 

There is something so eminently self-affecting about 
mental actions as opposed to bodily, that we are not sur- 
prised to find the use of the middle extended to these. 

Act. Med. 

Ex. Tioiew^ make. estimate. 

TiBrjfii, put. consider. 

(TKOTreiv, look at. reflect on. 

Under this head comes dtarooO/xai, not found active. 

§ 176. (5) Reciprocal. 

A natural extension again is to the case of reciprocity, 
which is one way of the original agent deriving ultimately 
to himself the result of the act 

Act. Med. 

Ex. i^fCfio), change. exchange. 

Under this head come the reciprocal words, 
biakiyofiat,, 

biaK€K€voixai,, . 

^ , > which are not found active. 

oiaKrjpvKevofiaif 

b(,a^€fiaiovfxai. 

The preposition bid, expressing mvtual action, is ob- 
viously the natural one to this meaning. 

§ 177. (6) Specicd. 

A few special usages (where the meaning gets con- 
siderably altered) may be added ; they will fall, however, 
under one or other of the previous heads, and all depend 
really on the same fundamental principle. 



imobovvai, 


give. 


sell. 


bavfCCoi, 


lend. 


borrow. 


ixiadod), 


let. 


hire. 


\V0i, 


release. 


ransom. 


aTrivb(»i, 


pour libation. 


make truce. 
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METAPHOES. 

§ 178. A great deal of difficulty is found by the beginner 
in the matter of metaphors ; and some teachers rather 
increase than diminish the diflBculty by giving sweeping 
and injudicious general rules. For instance, the following 
rule I have known to be given : * Always translate your 
metaphor into the same, or the corresponding metaphor in 
Greek/ This rule if followed universally would, as we 
shall see, land us in many absurdities in Greek. 

§ 179. Now, if we consider the facts of the two lan- 
guages, the first thing that strikes us is that English is a 
tongue which is eaxeedingly full of metaphors, veiy much 
more so than either Greek or Latin. 

A few of these are- collected in* 1 110. But it would 
sufl&ce to extract nearly any passage of modern English (in 
which effectiveness of style is aimed at) to convince the 
student of this. Any passage of any length from Macaulay, 
or Merivale, or Prescott, would be certain to contain several 
metaphorical phrases. 

§ 180. The next point we observe is that there is a 
great deal of difference in the stress laid by the author 
on the metaphor. Occasionally, if you omitted the meta- 
phor, you would destroy the whole point of the piece. 
But much more often the metaphor is only a picturesque 
way of describing quite a simple idea, and many other 
metaphors, or even the simple unadorned statement, would 
do equally welL Often, again, the metaphorical word or 
phrase is quite worn out, and the writer uses it quite un- 
consciously, without the smallest stress on the metaphor, 
and indeed not observing that it is a metaphor. 
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§ 181. Now, as in Greek metaphors are much rarer, and the 
natural mode of expression is a simple one, it is an obvious 
inference that a great many of the metaphors that meet us 
in English must, in translating, be exchanged for the direct 
and simple statement. And this is what we have to do. 
It is only in the first of the three cases mentioned above, 
viz., where the metaphor coristittites the point of the sen- 
tence, that the Greek would retain it. And this also will 
generally be where in English the metaphor is expanded 
into a real simile, so that the piece cannot be adequately 
rendered without translating also the comparison. But 
in ordinary cases the sense should be alone thought of, and 
the particular picturesque or metaphorical form of expres- 
sion in the English should be abandoned in turning the 
passage into Greek. 

For instance, in the phrases, 

' He fanned the flame of sedition ; * 

' He raised the standard of revolt ;'. 

' While the crash of the throne is resounding in our 

ears ; ' 
' The heart of the country is sound ; ' 
[And many others, see § 110], 

the metaphor ought to be dropped, and that phrase 
chosen which will most simply and clearly give the 
sense. 

On the other hand, in that fine peroration of Macaulay's, 
which is given in the Ehetorical Exercises (part 4) : 

' Fling wide the gates to that force which else will 
enter through the breach,' 

the metaphor is really the point of the clause : and to 
paraphrase it would be to lose the beauty and colouring 
and force of the original. Consequently we must here- 
keep it : and since you cannot in Greek rush abruptly into 
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a metaphor, but must prepare the way for it, the sentence 
will best run somewhat as follows : 

. . . mX &(nr€p iv tt6\€1 tols Tr'6\as ivoC^are rots virip t&v 

where &(m€p iv ttoAci smoothes the passage for themetaphor, 
so that it appears as a full-blown simile. 

If the point be observed, a very little practice will give 
the learner quite sufficient skill in thus paving the way 
for his metaphors in Greek in the few cases where they 
ought to be retained. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

§ 182. We may, lastly, observe one or two small points 
of idiom which scarcely admit of being classed under any 
of the previous heads. 

§ 183. In dialogue the Greeks, being much more excit- 
able in their temper than we are, were much less content 
with short repHes 'yes,' 'no,' 'certainly' : and in place of 
these we find a large variety of (negative and) affirmative 
answers. 



Thus: 




Affirmative. 


Negative. 


lidkLora, 


ovbapL&s. 


TT&s yap ov ; 


TJKLari ye . . . ., etc. 


-Triz/i; p.€v o^p. 


Or some word answering 


(paCveraL. 


more precisely to the 


Kl.vbvV€V€t„ 


question is often em- 


iriw ye. 


ployed. 


ioTL raCra. 


e.g. ' Did you ever '....? 


rat, 


oS-TTore. 


l0LK€V. 


'Has anybody' . . . .? oifiets. 
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Affirmottive. Negative, 

aXrjdrj Xiycis. Can they . . . . ? oi yap 

Travriiraai ye, bvvavrai, etc. 

bijXa brj. 

TL firjv ; 

Koi [idka, 

§ 184. Interrogations. 

In interrogations the Greeks have several special usages 
which perhaps it is as well to notice. 

§ 185. (1) Where an affirmative answer is expected, as 
in the phrase ' did not you do it ? ' the Greeks use ov, the 
idiom being in fact like ours. 

Did not we defend our ov yap ip.axoii€6a vTT€p ttjs 
country ? iraTpCbos ; 

So ovKovv = not therefore ? 

Am I not then here ? (WKevv itap^nii ; 

§ 186. (2) A very common usage, however, in these 
cases, especially where the question is indignant or im- 
patient, is to say tt&s ov instead of ov. 

Is it not disgraceful ? ir&s ov b€iv6v ^ori ; 

Are you not destroying ttws ov bi,a(l)6€ip€T€ ttiv iroXiv ; 
your city ? 

§ 187. (3) In Plato and Xenophon, &Wo ri, or iWo ri fj, 
is very commonly used for the Latin 'nonne': (being 
really a condensed phrase asking whether the fact is 
otherwise ; i.e., is it not so ?) 

Is not part body and part aWo n fj t6 jx^i; a-&iii iari, 
soul ? TO b€ \{n)xri ; — Plat. 

Phaed. 



i 



« I 



\ 
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'Do not avaricious men a\ko n o? ye c^t^oKepficis 
love gain V (f>i\ov(Ti to Kipbos. — Plat. 

Hipp. 

§ 188. (4) Where the answer is unknown or negative, 
the Greeks use fx&v or fxri or apa or iroT^pov. The last is 
naturally used chiefly in alternative questions : but^ as 
every question can be made an alternative [Is it or is it 
not ?] TTOTfpov can be used in all questions. 

§ 189. Use of ovx OTTcos, ixtj OTTcoy, jjLrj on, oi 

fJLOVOV. 

If we wish to translate into Greek 

'I not only went in, but I also dined/ it is simpW 
enough : 

oi jxovov (hrjkOov aWa kuI ib^Cirvrja'a* 

and there is no awkwardness to be got rid of. If, however, 
the verbs are negative, the first clause (* not only not') 
contains tvjo negatives : thus 

' I not only did not dine, but I did not even go in.' 

Now here, grammatically, it would be possible to say, 

oi pLOVov oiK ib^CTrvrja-a, akX! oib€ eisTJXOov. 

but the double negative is clumsy, so that the Greeks in- 
stinctively adopted another method of expression which 
was neater : and the sentence just written is therefore not 
idiomatic. 

They expressed it as follows : 

oi)( oiT(ds ibeiTrmja-a, aXX! oibe elsrjXOov which was 
originally an elliptical phrase, some word of speaking 
being understood, so that the meaning was, 

' Not to speak of my dining, I did not even go in,' which 
is exactly equivalent to the vpense required, ' I did not only 
not dine, but,' etc. 

ft 

8IDG.0.P.] If 
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§ 190. The same is true of /it/ otIj jh^ oirtoy, except that 
the ellipsis is of course ' let me not say/ instead of ' I will 
not say.' 



'You were not only not 
able to dance, but not even 
to stand up.' 

' Not less than a general, 
not merely not less than a 
pilot.' 



m 



07rct>9 opxidcrOaL, aA.\' 
oih* opBovtrOai khvvaaO^. — 
Xen. Cyr. i. 3, 10. 

ov arparriyov fJLri on Kvfiep^ 
vrJTOv eAdrro). — GORG. 
512, B. 

It is clear that all these phrases may be used (and they 
are so used) in the positive as well as the negative sen- 
tences : the use once established they are equally ap- 
plicable to either. 

§ 191. Verbs vnth different verb for passive. 

Some verbs in Greek, though there is no grammatical 
reason to prevent their having their own passive, usually 
are not found in the passive voice, some other intransitive 
word being substituted. 

Thus : 

Active, 

"f" aTroKT^LVco, ' I kill,' 

€/cj3(JXAa), ' I expel.' 
t ebtSL^aCca, 'I put 
board.' 

TCOi]fiL (and compounds). 

alpioa, ' I take.' 



on 



Passive. 
aTToOvrjcTKOi), * I am killed.' 
eKTrtirro), ' I am expelled.' 
etsj3a«;a), 'I am put on 

board.' 
xetftat (and compounds). 
akCa-Ko^ai, ' I am taken.' 

Those marked -f* are not found passive at all. 

The others may be used passive : but it is usually more 
idiomatic to employ the other verb. 
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§ 192. Idiomatic construction of verbs of ' fearing/ 

The verbs of ' fearing/ 8^8otKa, <l>opovfiai,, etc., take fiij 
and oTTCDs fx^ after them (as in Latin the corresponding 
verbs use ne), and so far the construction resembles the 
Final (§ 2 — § 9), and in § 4 an instance is given under that 
head. 

In ordinary cases, moreover, the subjunctive and optative 
are used after these verbs precisely as they are in the 
regular final sentence; only observe, if the sentence is 
negative, ov is used with the verb, and not a second /xij. 

biboLKa fjLTi oi8' octlov fj. — Plat. Eep. 2. 368. B. 
* I fear lest it may be not even right.' 

7]6vixrjcrav, ivvoovix^voi fxri ra cTrtTT^dfia ovk ixpi^v oitoOcv 
XafxPdvoi€v, — Xen. An. iii. 5. 3. 

* They were dispirited, having a misgiving lest they should not 
know where to get provisions.' 

And so the principle of vividness applies here too. 
See § 4. 

These constructions are used in the common cases, where 
it is some contingency not yet realized which is feared. 

But, just as in English, we not only say, ' I fear that it 
may be so,' ' I feared it might be so/ but also, ' I fear that 
it is so/ ' I fear that it has been so,' ' I fear that it was 
so/ so in Greek, the indicative also can be used quite 
idiomatically after verbs of fearing and fi?}. 

This is a very useful idiom, as will readily be seen. It 
is natuially used in those cases which are not contingencies 
to be settled presently, but questions of fact But also it 
is used constantly to express, in a most delicate and cha- 
racteristic way, an ironical doubt of what a man is really 
sure of. The instances will make this clear. 
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Thus: 

(a) With Indicative Present : 

il>op€ur0€, fiTi hv(rKo\(aT€pov btoKeifiai. — Plat. PhaeA 
' You are a&aid I am rather cross.' 

(h) With Indicative Past : 

opa fxrj iraCCfov iXeye. — PlAT. Theaet. 

* Beware lest he spoke in jest.* 

(c) With Indicative Perfect : 

(l>oPovfjL€da fiTj 7fiiapTrJKafi€v. — Thuc. iii. 53. 

* We fear lest we have missed.* 

(d) Besides these, we also find the feariiig verb used with 
the future (a usage similaif to that of the verbs of precau- 
tion, except that here there is no notion of bringing about the 
result). Here we find usually ottoos firj, but sometimes p.^. 
It means very much the same as the subjunctive, except 
that there is rather more expectation that the fear will be 
realized. The difference is very weU given by the cor- 
responding English, ' I fear I may,' contrasted with ' I fear 
I shall/ 

Thus: 

biboLx OTT(t)s fJifj Tev^ojiai . . . — Ar. Eq. 112. 

* I fear I shall meet with. . . .* 

(f)ol3€pbv pirj (Tcpakch K€i(rop.ai. — Plat. Eep. 5. 451. 
* There is a danger I shall trip and lie prostrate.* 

§ 193. On the order of words in Greek composition. 

The chief thing to remember about the order in Greek 
prose sentences is that it is the natural order. There is 
in the order of Latin sentences something that may be 
called artificial : in Greek prose writers there is very little 
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trace of anything artificial, except perhaps in the orators : 
and even there the art is shown as much in the extrerrie 
naturalness of the order as in anything else. 

The considerations therefore that determine the order of 
words are chiefly the following : clearness : emphasis : 
neatness and euphony. 

Clearness is the chief thing. Let the words come out in 
their natural order, but so that there be no ambiguity. In 
a Latin sentence you have to think about balance and 
point and marshalling of verbs and so forth : in Greek it 
is best to be not hampered by rules for order, but to strive 
simply to say what you mean, and let it come out in the 
most natural way ; and above all, to be clear. 

An extremely good test for Greek prose composition is 
to leave it for a bit after writing, and then read it all over 
like a new piece. If you are stopped for an instant by not 
seeing the meaning, or are for an instant misled, then be 
sure there is a blemish in the order or clearness of the 
writing. 

A common mistake for beginners to make in Greek 
is to be artificial in the arrangement of sentences : to 
start with some theory, as for example that notion 
(derived from Latin) that all verbs must be at the ends 
of the clauses. And so if they get a sentence to translate 
like this : — 

' He said he would kill all who did not do what he 
ordered/ 

They will produce the following obscure passage : 

ovTos, OTL iriirras, ot fxri oirep kcX^vol bp<^€Vt &iroKT€im, 
€(1)7], which is perfectly correct in Grammar, but the order 
is dreadful, with that heavy sediment of verbs at the end. 

The natural order would be : 

aTTOKT€V€iv ft^ry irivTas 0(toi fxri bpf€V oirep KcXevoi, which 
is infinitely better Greek too. 
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§ 194. Emphasis will obviously thrust some words to 
the front out of their otherwise natural order. The same 
is true in English: only not having cases we have a 
clumsier instrument to employ. But common sense and 
reading will soon cultivate tlie correct instinct in these 
matters : and rules are rather a hindrance than a help. 

Take as an example of emphasis of a simple kind the 
instance in § 156. 

O^xrri fikv is </^tATy ixprJTO, Oai'ovarjs bk iireXaOeTO. 

* While she Hved he treated her as a friend, but after her 
death he forgot her.* 

Where ((aajj and Oavov(n\s are pushed to the front to 
mark the emphasis. 

Towards neatness many hints have been given in these 
notes; much will also be learned by practice. For 
euphony it is scarcely advisable to lay down any rules. 

§ 195. One other point may perhaps be specially noticed 
in the matter of order : and that is the great tendency in the 
rhetorical Greek style to put the relative clauses first. This 
is done for the sake of clearness, to which it certainly con- 
tributes much : but the less excitable and impulsive 
English does it to a far less extent. 

Take one or two examples. 

o cms be elpyaoraL &o"ir€p iyia irkiiav koI KLvbvvevoiVy tl av 
ri,s TovTov els iK€Lvovs TLOeCrj ; et /xr) tovto kiyeis, i)S os av 
a-oi baveCoTj, tovtov brjixoa-iq ixKrela-Qai, irpos^KeL, — ^Dem. 

Pantaen. 

* Why should one class with these (objectionable persons) a 
man who has made money as I have by voyages and perils ] 
Unless you mean to say that any man deserves to be unpopular 
who lends money to you ? ' 

Here the relative clause tmce comes first. 
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ov \LOvov b* ^</)' oly ^ *EXAas ipplC^rai,, vir' airou, oibfls 
Ti^iap^irai, aW ovb€. , . — Dem. Phil. iii. 

' 1^0 one avenges himself, not merely for the wrongs Greece 
suffers at his hands, but not even . . . .' 

Tr€p\ & IfccJrepoi aiTOvbiC^Te, ravr' &ix€lvov kKar^pois lx€t. 

Dem. Phil. ii. 

*Each of you is superior in the points in which you re- 
spectively take most interest.* 

h 6e iwv airoKpLvdfxcvoL to. biovr^ tiv eXrjT* ky\tr\<^i(Tp.ivoiy Tavr 
ijbrj Xcfo), 

* I will tell you now what answer to give, to feel that you 
have come to the proper decision.' 

It is worth observing, that the clearness is still further 
attained in most of the above instances by summing up the 
relative clause in a single demonstrative word : as tovtov 
in the first, and ravra in the two last instances. 

With these slight hints, it seems best to leave the 
question of order to be learnt more in detail by practice. 
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PAET I. 

I. — ^Thb Bormeani. 

The king of the Bormeani, having discovered that the tribute 
which the people paid him was becoming yearly less, while the 
people were increasing, resolved to number the inhabitants that 
he might discover and punish those who deceived him. But he 
considered, that if he ordered the archons to count the men of 
each city, they would announce a number less than the reality, 
that their thefts might be concealed. So he reflected what was 
best to do, and at last declared that the God had told him in a 
dream that a great plague was coming on the island : that- he 
loved the Bormeani, however, and would shew them how they 
might avert the evil. That a great iron sword must be made, 
and each man must send one needle ; and these being collected 
must be melted together in the fire. But whoever failed to send 
his needle, that he should die of the plague. Accordingly all 
the Bormeani sent needles to the king, fearing much lest they 
should be stricken with the God's anger : and thus although 
they escaped from dying, yet were compelled to pay more tribute 
to the king, since he discovered how many there were in each 
town. 

All through, consult Oratio Obliqua § 23 — § 48. 

reality y that which was, (part.). failed^ use /i^ 

concealed, use TiovBdym with part, of of theplagae [mind the sense]. § 110. 

verb * to steal.' *^from ' dying : fiii with inf. ; see 
bestf use xp^ * ^^ § ^* § ^^O* 

II.— Titus. 

Now Titus was a notable huntsman, living in the midst of the 
forests : and as he grew old, and reflected how wonderfij his 
exploits had been, he thought it would be a pity if men forgot 
his name. So he composed a book, wherein he related all 
manner of marvels. And the other huntsmen hearing that Titus 
had written a book, and knowing that he was a braggart, sent a 
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man to the city to buy a copy, expecting to enjoy a perusal. 
But the messenger, being a very ignorant man was so deceived 
by the bookseller, that in return for his money he got not the 
book of Titus, but a Homer, not worth a drachma. So he 
'returned and summoned his companions, and chanced to open 
the book where the poet relates about Odysseus that he alone 
could stretch the bow, while the others were unable. And the 
huntsmen when they heard it inmiediately jumped up and 
shouted, saying that this was in good truth the writing of Titus ; 
for no one else would have dared to tell so huge a lie. 



a pity ^ Uiv6v (lit. *t«rrible'). 
composed : use iroieTerfloi. 
expecting to : say, ' as about to.* § 6. 
book-seller, fii$\iov<&\ris. 
in return for y see prep. 
not the book : use fikv oH, followed 
by itWd, 



chanced, § 169. 

jump up, &vair7iZ<iw. 

the writing of (written by). 

for no one else, see oratio obliquu. 

§29. 
so huge: use adv., with vb., *to 

He.' § 99. 



III. — The Dog and the Lovers. 

Once a vouth and a maiden resolved to meet in a beautiful 
spot, where was a lake in the midst of mountains. The youth, 
who had a large and faithful dog, went out (accompanied by 
him) to the place that was determined on. And he was so eager 
to see the maiden that he arrived at the lake considerably before 
the time. And since he had to wait a long time, and the sun 
was very hot, he resolved to bathe. So he undressed, and bade 
the dog watch them, and jumped into the lake. At last, having 
enjoyed the water enough, and expecting the maiden to arrive 
soon, he came out and tried to recover his clothes. But the dog, 
not knowing who he was, owing to his being naked, would not 
even let him come near. And he, after vainly calling the dog 
many times, shuddering and at a loss what to do, at last saw 
the maiden approaching far off. And as he could not get to 
her without any clothes, he was compelled to go back into the 
water and hide behind a rock. And she came up, and seeing 
only the clothes, naturally thought he was drowned, and began 
to wail most bitterly. 



accompanied by, prep. 
determined on, flpj\yivos, 
eager, vb. that, consec. § 50. 
before the time, vpcaTalTtpov, 
had to : use ^elv. 



recover, Ava84^curBai. 

owing to his being, prep, with aco. 

and infin. } 39. 
come near, use a compound. 
drowned, ii.TF6Kt»\a. 
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IV. — lONIDES. 

There was once a man at Athens by name lonides who was 
80 gentle in his disposition, that he never was angry with any 
man. Accordingly, his friends were wont to say of him, that if 
any one were to tread on his foot, he would ask for pardon, 
because he had been in the way. In the same city there lived 
a lawyer, who had to examine lonides in the presence of the 
judges ; for his brother was on his trial, and lonides was a 
witness. But as lonides gave evidence that his brother had done 
no wrong, the lawyer tried by abuse to enrage him, in order that 
he might speak hastily before the judges, and so might be con- 
victed of false-witness. He, however, being naturally so gentle, 
disregarded the abuse, and answered whatever he asked truly and 
quietly. So the lawyer, perceiving that he was labouring in 
vain, himself got angry, and said to the witness with a bitter 
smile * Go away, my friend : for I find that you are a very clever 
person.' But lonides, not less gently than before, answered as 
he was going, * I would say the same of you, if I had not sworn 
to speak true.' 

in his disposition^ (ace). false witness^ ^ivhoiiaprvp4a (verb). 

that he never, consec. § 49. whatever, indef. § 20. 

because, see causal sentences, § 89. witha bitter smileyCapBdviov yeXdaas. 

had been, say * was * ; see § 148. J would, %e., see conditional sen- 

had to, use iuv. tences, § 14. 

V. — Kauphatbs and his Wipe. 

Kauphates a certain king of the Persians, wronged the citizens 
so much with his pitiless tyranny, that they took counsel 
together, and seizing him violently threw him into the prison. 
He, however, although deserted by all his other friends, had a 
faithful wife. She being desirous of seeing her husband, asked 
the jailor to allow her to go into the prison : but he was so cruel 
that he refused, saying that a tyrant deserved no pity. At last, 
however, he was prevailed upon so far by seeing how beautiful 
she was and how wretched, that he suffered her to remain one day 
with her husband, on condition that she left the prison before 
night. Accordingly when the night drew on, the jailor opened 
the door that she might go out : but to his great surprise she 
went quickly out without saying anything. Next day Kau- 
phates remained in bed, his head wrapped up in cloths, as though 
he were very ill. Finding that he remained so many days, the 
jailor called in a physician, who untying the cloths found that 
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it was not Kauphates but his wife. Thus by her art and faith- 
fulness the tyrant escaped. 

tyranny, rvpcofytia, tyrant, r^pawos, to h is great mrprise : put at end, and 
Jailor, 4>vXa^ say, ' so that he wondered/ &c. 

deserae, see ' worthy.' without . . . use negative. 

by seeing, part., § 167. wrapped up, koK^ttu. 

drew on, § 109. cloths, -irtirKoi, 

VI. — The Magic Sticks. 

While Timon was living in India, he perceived that some of 
his servants were stealing, but as he found no clear proof he did 
not know which to accuse. And since he asked them all and 
still did not a whit the more discover the thief, as all denied 
having done it, he devised the following plan to find them out. 
He shut up all the servants in prison, and separated them one by 
one, and gave them sticks which he requested them to keep care- 
fully, as they would be convicted by means of these, if they knew 
anything about it. For the thief's stick would grow an inch 
longer in the night. And when they heard this, the others went to 
rest with much joy and hope. . But the thief lay awake all night, 
trembling and watching his stick, in fear lest it might grow longer 
unobserved. And when day dawned, bewildered with sleepless- 
ness, and suspecting that his stick had become longer and would 
betray him, he bit off an inch of the wood : so that when the 
sticks were measured, as his was shorter, he was convicted easily. 

which to accuse, delib. § 10. with sleeplessness, use the verb, 

not a whit the more, oht\v tt.ahKov, kypvry€a, 

one by one, xaff €va eKoarov. had become, for mood and tense, 

sticks, icXaSoi. see § 102. 

as they would be, § 20. bit off, say * broke off with his teeth * 

inch, SdiCTt/Aos, use dat, (^'<^)- 

unobserved, § 160. 

VII. — The Cretan Liars. 

The Cretans are said in the proverb to be so fond of lying that 
if a Cretan meet a man and assert that he is not yet dead, it is 
better not to believe him. 

Once there were two Cretans present at a banquet, trying each 
to surpass the other in lying. One accordingly said that once he 
was sailing from Crete to Sicily in a ship : and when he was in 
the middle of the sea, so far from land that not even in three days 
could he reach harbour, he saw a man swimming in the waves. 
Those who were sailing with him pitied the man and offered to 
receive him into the ship. But he said he did not wish to come 
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out of the water : he had only been swimming for five days, and 
in three days more would arrive at the place he was going to. But 
he asked them to give him a little oil : for in his drenched state 
he wanted to anoint himself. So they gave it and sailed away. 

Thereupon the other Cretan standing up and shouting said he 
was glad he had found his friend at last. For he was the man 
to whom they gave the oil. This alone however he found fault 
with, that the oil was bad, so that when he had oiled himself 
he smelt abominably. 

foni of, * love.' offered, * were wiUing.* 

assert, * say.* drenched state, ' being drenched.* 

in, lying, see participles, § 158. he was the man, 'it was himself.* 
accordingly, f 139. See oratio obliqua and conse- 

those who were sailing with him, ol cutive sentences all through. 

(rVfiV\4oVT€S. 

YIII. — The Hare and the Hedgehog. 

Once upon a time a hedgehog lying in a field chanced to hurt 
a hare, who was running over it without observing it. • So the 
hare being angry, and wishing to vex the hedgehog asked him 
if he was willing to try a race, on condition that whichever won 
should receive a measure of com. A ad the hedgehog went away 
home, and communicated the matter to his wife, and came back 
with the promise that he would try. Next day they went to 
the appointed place and started together : and the hare, as one 
would have expected, easily passed the hedgehog. And running 
moderately, he thought he should come to the goal first without 
trouble. But when he arrived he saw the hedgehog already 
seated on the spot ; and he nearly went out of his senses with 
astonishment. Still in spite of this he paid the com : but he 
asked the other to try again on the same conditions. And as 
he agreed, the hare ran as fast as he could. But again, when 
he arrived he saw the hedgehog sitting. So being ashamed and 
having paid again, he offered two measures if he would tell him 
how he had conquered. The hedgehog replied that he had a 
wife exactly like him, and that they had agreed that she should 
sit at one end of the course, and he at the other. 

hedgehog, ix^voi. first, use ^ddvu, § 79. 

without, (use neg.). on the spot, ainov. 

on condition^ see conjunctions. went out of his senses, iKtrXay^vat, 

measure, X"*'"^* *^*^^ *^ spite of this, ov fi^iv dwd, 

with the promise^ see participles, on the same conditions, use 6 avros 

§ 168. with the proper preposition. 
appointed, fiprifJL4vos, 
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IX. — Alexander and the Slave. 

Once Alexander called his slave, hut finding that though 
repeatedly summoned he did not come, he went into the ves- 
tibule and discovered that he was asleep. As he was about to 
arouse him, he saw a writing lying on the ground, which the boy 
had lately read. Eager to know more clearly about the character 
I of his slave, Alexander took the tablet up and read it. When, 

1 however, he discovered that it was written by the boy's mother, 

who gave thanks to her son for having sent her money, and ex- 
1 horted him to be in all things faithful to so good and great a 

j master, the king was greatly pleased, and put back the letter 

! into the bosom of the boy together with fifty golden darics. 

^ Returning quietly into ^ his hall, he with a loud voice woke and 

summoned the boy, and when he came trembling and terror- 
stricken, angrily asked him why he had not obeyed earlier. The 
boy replied he had fallen asleep while reading a tablet, and to 
show that he was speaking the truth, pulled out the writing. 
But the gold came out too, so that the boy was astonished and 
silent : but the king bade him be of good cheer, for that people 
often had good luck in their sleep. 

had read^ impf. put back^ say * hid.' 

eagei\ wishing. , darics^ SaptiKSs, 

character^ use 6iro7os, § 103. woke, iytlptiv. 

for having, causal. terror-stricken, iKir€ir\riyfi4yjs. 

80 great and good, touovtos . . . roi^ be of good cheer, Bapativ, 

ovTos. for that, oblique, § 20. 

X. — Pheredukes and the Carpenter. 

Once upon a time there reigned a certain Pheredukes, king of 
the Kaspii. He being very desirous of surpassing his neighbours 
in war, and taking their land, resolved to make his army as 
powerful as possible. So he ordered his captains to go into all 
the towns and choose the biggest men they could find, and force 
them to serve under him as soldiers. A certain captain accord- 
ingly saw one day a carpenter of wonderful stature, and went 
into his house, and requested him to make a large wooden chest. 
The man asked him to explain more accurately how large he 
wished it to be : and he replied, * So large that you could lie 
down within it.' He returned after a few days, and found the 
chest ready, but when he saw it, he complained, saying that it 
was less than he had ordered it to be. * ]N"ot at all,' replied the 
carpenter, * and that I may prove to you how big it is, I will lie 
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not at all, § 183. 

no sooner . . . than, use temporal 

conj., § 71. 
holt, fiox^is. 
comrades, * companions.' 



down inside.' With these words he placed himself, not without 
difficulty, in the chest, and no sooner had he done this, than the 
captain closed the chest and fastened it with an iron bolt, and 
so, calling his comrades, carried off the big man to the army. 
When, however, they arrived, the chest was opened and the man 
was found dead. 

captains, KoxctyoL 

serve as soldiers, orparfiftrBou. 

carpenter, ^v\ovpy6s. 

stature, iifytdos, n. 

chest, OijKfi. 

how large, Ziroaos. 

XI. — ^EUBYSTHENES AND THE TaLENTS. 

Eurysthenes, having borrowed two talents from Agathon, 
came again to him the next day and asked him to lend him 
three talents. Agathon was surprised, since he had not paid 
the two talents, that he wanted more so soon ; but as his friend 
Demagoras was with him, he was ashamed to appear stingy, 
and so, with a smile, he gave him the money, observing, as if 
in jest, that Demagoras would be his witness. JSTot long after- 
wards he asked his friend for the five talents ; but he denied 
having received more than three. Agathon was indignant that 
he should be so cheated by a friend, but not knowing what to 
do, he went away and asked the advice of Demagoras. He bade 
him go to Eurysthenes, and pretend that he had been mistaken, 
and ask him to restore the three talents. Eurysthenes readily 
paid the money, for he was aware that if he did not they would 
exact penalty from him, since the money was lent in the pre- 
sence of a witness. * Now then,* said Demagoras, when he 
returned with the money, * we will go together and demand the 
three talents again. If he says he has already paid, deny that 
you have received it, for no witness was there.' In this way 
Eurysthenes lost not only the loan but a talent besides. 



talent, r&Kavrov. 
ashamed to, } 167. 
in jest, participles. 
indignant that, see } 32. 



what to do, delib. § 10. 
exact penalty, Blmiv \afi$dvfiu, 
in the presence, use participles. 
now then, &y€ 8^. 



XII. — POLUS AND THE SnAIL. 

Once there came to the city a sophist who professed to be 
wiser than everybody, inasmuch as he could answer whatever 
questions anyone asked. But there lived in the city a certain 
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philosopher, named Polus, who went to the sophist and asked 
what he would pay him, if he asked him something so difficult 
that he would be unable to reply truly. The sophist, being 
proud of his skill, promised him two talents. * Hear then,' said 
Polus, * what I have to ask. A stake is fixed in the ground, 
ten cubits long. A snail crawls up two cubits in the day, but 
falls back one cul»it each night.' *Then,' said the sophist, 
interrupting, * it is higher each day by one cubit than the day 
before.' Polus assented, and asked him how many days it 
would have to ascend, before reaching the top of the stake. The 
sophist, not perceiving the guile, said confidently, that since the 
stake was ten cubits, ten days would be required. ' You are 
wrong,' said Polus : * for consider : in eight days it climbs eight 
cubits ; and since it crawls two cubits a day, at the close of the 
ninth day it will rea<jh the top.' The sophist, though disgusted, 
paid the talents, and went to another city. 

tophist, ffo^iff-riis, before reaching, temporal, § 77. 

quentiona^ § 9d. would have to, § 109. 

philosopher y <l>i\6(ro<t>os, guile, h6Koi, 

\proud) of^ ivly c. dat. at the close, participle. 

stake, x^P^l- ninth, Hvaros, 

in the day, gen. 

XIII. — A Cup op Cold Water. 

Agrippa, having been condemned by Tiberius, on the charge 
of having spoken insolently of him, was placed in chains before 
the palace gate. Oppressed with the terrific heat of the sun, he 
felt that he should die of thirst, unless he could get some water. 
Seeing Thaumastus, a slave, pass by with a pitcher of water, he 
entreated him to give him leave to drink. The slave kindly 
gave him the pitcher ; and having drunk, * Be sure,' he said, 
* Thaumastus, that one day I shall be released from chains, and 
I shall not forget thy benevolence.' When Tiberius died, 
Agrippa was not only set free from prison by Caligula, but also 
soon after was chosen to occupy the throne of Judea. Having 
obtained this honour, he was not so base as to forget Thau- 
mastus ; but he sent for him, and told him that he would now 
pay the price for the water which he had drunk when a captive. 
So he appointed him steward of the king's house. 

on the charge, use ws. § 159. occupy the throne, one word. 

speak insolently, KoiZopiofiax, as to forget, consec. § 40. 

in chains, participle. steward, rofjUas, 
pitcher, dfi<t>op€is. 
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XIY. — Belpis in Bbd. 

Once there was a king Belpis, who was wont to awake very 

early in the day, as he had to do a great deal of work. As he 

grew old, however, so that he was weak with disease and 

weariness, he could not awake of his own accord : hut as he was 

not willing to leave off working and superintending the affairs of 

his kingdom until he died, he ordered his slaves to arouse him. 

But since he knew that when aroused he would be unwilling to 

rise, and that his slaves would be unwilling to disturb him if they 

saw him angry, he threatened that he would punish them if he 

slept beyond his appointed time. Accordingly, one day when the 

slave had aroused him, he begged that he might sleep a little 

more : for he was unwell and fatigued. The slave, however, would 

not allow him to remain in his bed, but even ventured to pull the 

royal legs. * I will kill you,* roared his majesty, * if you do not 

depart instantly. * Only arise,' replied the slave boldly, *and then 

you will kill me more easily.' * You are a brave fellow,* said the 

king, rising, ' and I will give you a talent for being so faithful.' 

one day, irori. would not allow, consider the meaning. 

until, § 86. his majesty, sense. 

for he was unwell, § 29. for being, causal. 

XV. — EURTTUS AND THE GoLD. 

When Eurytus arrived at Corinth, bringing with him all that 

gold and silver which he knew the people had heard of, he was 

much afraid of the Corinthians, since he knew there were many 

thieves in the city. Accordingly he devised the following plan. 

He took some large casks, and lUled them with stones and lead, 

and placed some gold on the top : and then, in the presence of 

the Corinthians, he set these in the temple of Artemis, as though 

he had confidence in the sanctity of the place. For he said 

before all that he was afraid of the robbers, and that it was on 

that account that he deposited the gold with the goddess, that it 

might be kept more safely. But the rest of the gold he hid secretly 

in some hollow brazen statues, and he ordered these, as being old 

and worthless, to be taken out on carts, on the pretext that he was 

going to sell elsewhere the old brass. So the Corinthians guarded 

his casks, intending to cast about for some ground for detaining 

them ; but the real treasure he conveyed safely home. 

lead, ijl6\v^^os. east about for, [think of meaning]. 

as though he had. &s with part. § 159. § 109. 

carts, ifia^ai. for detaining, &<rr€. 

on the pretext, partic. treasure^ * gold.' 

elsewhere^ use hiS\6fft, 
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XVI. — ^Demophon and the Slave. 

Demophon, who had once been a slave, but ran away and 
escaped to Athens, once saw a slave of a friend of his eat a 
fish which he had stolen from his master and carried into the 
field. Demophon knew that it was stolen, for he had dined at 
his friend's the day before, and had seen it on the table. So he 
told the slave that unless he gave him gold he would accuse 
him of the theft. * What ! ' replied the slave, ' if I prove that 
not I am a thief, but youl' *If you can do that,' said Demophon, 
* I will give you the gold.' 

* First then,' replied the slave * I am not a thief, for consider, 
he who steals takes away something from one man, so that it 
becomes the possession of another. But I belong to my master 
no less than the fish ; therefore if I eat this fish I do not steal 
it, but only move it from thence hither. And moreover if I am 
starved, I am useless ; so that in eating this I am guarding my 
master's property, which is the part of a faithful slave. But you, 
as you have stolen yourself from your master, are a thief ; and 
so much the more unjust, as you have stolen what is more 
precious than much gold.' 

Demophon did not see what to reply, but laughed and paid 
him the gold. 



had heen^ * was.* 

of the theft (use verb) . 

not ly use aMij and see § 27. 

belong to, * am possession of.* 



in eating (participles). § 158. 

part (omit). 

as you have . • ., Zacp. 



XYII. — Darius and the Prisoner. 

Darius once, accustomed as he was to go about the city, 
seeing if anyone was suffering anywhere unjust treatment, came 
to a large prison. And going in he found all the prisoners in a 
state of the bitterest lamentation, in the hope that the king 
might see them and pity them, and so they might be released. 
And he went round and talked to them all in order, and asked 
them why they had been condemned, so as to be put in prison. 
And one said that his judges had been bribed to condemn 
him falsely ; and another that the witness had given false 
evidence ; and another pretended that he resembled in face the 
man who had committed the crime, being himself innocent. But 
all professed to have done nothing worthy of paying so great a 
penalty. At last Darius saw a man sitting alone, and with a 
siDo.a.p.] I 
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gloomy aspect, and he asked him why he was in prison. He 
leplied that he had stolen some gold. * Get out of the place 
then ' said the king, as though indignant, * for is it not a shame 
that this housebreaker should live with such honest men 1 ' So 
he was let go, and the others remained in prison. 

treatment. \ 101. evidence. § 99. 

in a Hate of. § 100. of paying. § 39. 

in the hope that^ nse €i ircw with opt. get out, use imrlrrm. 

had been bribed : pat bribed -paitic.y shame that, Seivhytl. § 32. 

and condemn, principal verb. housebreaker, Toix»f^os. 



XVIIL — Titus and the Bear. 

Titus the huntsman was one day wandering in the wood when 
hearing a noise behind a tree, he looked up, and saw a bear 
embracing the tree with its ifeet, as if just about to ascend. 
The tree was between them, so that neither could Titus nor his 
brother see the bear (except the claws), nor the bear them. 
Thereupon Titus . silently approached, and seizing the beast by 
the claws prevented him from climbing, or moving at alL But 
neither could he himself let go, for he perceived that the bear 
would seize him, so he bade his brother run home and fetch his 
bow. At last after he had waited a long time as though in 
chains, and, utterly exhausted, was about to let go, he saw his 
brother approaching. ' Why have you been so long 1 ' said he ; 
and he replied that he had found the people at home dining, so 
he had stayed to dinner. * Catch hold of the claws,' said Titus, 
* that I may kill him : for I can manage the bow better.' So 
his brother caught hold : and then ' I too will go home,' said 
Titus, * and when I haye had my dinner I will come and kill the 
bear.' 

Ay ^A« <?/«m;« (prepositions). stayed to dinner, make * dined' 

from climbing (prepositions). Also principal verb. 

§ 180. catch hold of. § 173. 

let go. § 173. manage better, use ^fiveipos, * skil- 

been so long, * are you away so long.* ful.' 

the people at hotne, use article and when I have had. § 156. 

adverb oXkoi.. 

XIX. — The Boys and the Earthquake. 
There lived at Corinth a father, who had two sons, and who, 
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as lie was a foolish man, did not carry out the advice of sensible 
friends about his boys, but trusted in all things to oracle-mongers 
and impostors of all sorts. And once an old soothsayer came 
to Corinth, who foretold that after no long interval of time there 
would be an earthquake in the city, which would destroy not 
the older people, but the children. At a loss what he should 
do, the father resolved at last to send the boys out of the way 
of the danger, considering that he himself was safe. So he sent 
them to a friend at Athens, begging him by a letter to maintain 
them and look after them till the earthquake should occur. The 
children havin-g arrived, at first were orderly, and did nothing 
else than what they were ordered, only admiring the house 
and the animals that were kept there. But at last they took to 
mischief, injuring the things and beasts in the house. For 
they shaved the cat, and hung up the monkey by his tail, and 
so forth. So at last the Athenian wrote to the Corinthian, say- 
ing he would rather have their earthquake than such children. 

carry out advice, do . . . advised. considering that, Sos. § 159. 

§ 99. till, § 86. 

orach-monger, xPV'l^^^'y^^' mischief, irou^id. 

after . . interval (prepositions) shaved, ^vptw. 

what he should do (deliberative)^ monkey, iridriKJS. 

§ 10 — § 13. by his tail, gen. 

XX. — DiOCLBS AND THE EOBBBB. 

Diodes was a philosopher who was so poor that he did not 
fear lest he should be robbed, and therefore was accustomed to 
leave his house at night open and unguarded. For he knew 
that thieves always find out where gold is collected, before they 
enter a house : nor would anyone be so foolish as to incur 
danger of death, except for the sake of the greatest gain. One 
night, however. Diodes was lying on his bed, when he saw a 
thief come in, and go round searching everything, in the hope 
of finding some gold or valuable possession. The thief did not 
perceive that Diodes was awake, as he held his peace and lay 
quite still : yet the philosopher saw him clearly, since it was 
too dark for the other to see if his. eyes were open. At last 
when he had sought everywhere in vain, he began to utter 
terrible curses against Diocles, but in a low voice, lest he should 
wake : and when Diodes heard this, he said * Hush, my friend ; 
and do not by any means be angry, for I indeed am sorry that 
you are unable to discover any gold : but if I who live here 
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cannot find any in the day time, how can one expect that a 
stranger could light upon it by night 1 ' 



open (use partic). 
before. § 85, etc. 
one nighty * once at night.* 
held his peace. } 110. 
it was too darkf say, ' on account of 
the darkness/ etc., or § 68. 



utter eurseSy * curse.' 

tfi a low voice, * speaking quietly * 

(or) * secretly.' 
liffht upon it (meaning). 



XXI. — The Athenian and the Frog. 

An Athenian once fell in with a Boeotian who was sitting by 
the roadside, looking at a frog. Seeing the other approach, the 
Boeotian said his was a remarkable frog, and asked if he would 
agree to start a contest of frogs, on condition that he whose frog 
jumped furthest should receive a large sum of money. The 
Athenian replied that he would if the other would fetch him 
a frog, for the lake was near. To this he agreed : and when he 
was gone, the Athenian took the frog, and opening its mouth, 
poured some stones into its stomach, so that it did not indeed 
seem larger than before, but could not jump. The Poeotian soon 
returned with the other frog and the contest began. The second 
frog first was pinched, and jumped moderately: then they 
pinched the Boeotian frog. And he gathered himself as though 
for a leap, and used the utmost effort, but could not move his 
body the least. So the Athenian departed with the money. 
When he was gone the Boeotian, wondering what was the 
matter with the frog, lifted him up and examined him. And 
being turned upside down, he opened his mouth and vomited 
out the stones. 



fell in with, * met.' 
frog, fidrpaxos. 

start, vapacTKevd^tiv. 

pn condition that. § 62— § 64. 

large sum, say * much.' 



for the lake, etc. § 29. 

pinch, iri4^u r^ X**P'* 

as though for, J 6. 

utmost effort, say traaa r^x'^^V' 

not the least, ov5' drivvy. 



XXII. — Thbodorus and the Gallows. 

Theodorus was so clever that whenever he was present at a 
banquet the company never listened to anyone else, and every- 
one was delighted with the incessant talking and laughter. One 
day he described how ho and a friend had been riding together 
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by night through a desolate country, and they came at last to 
a hill, on the top of which there was a gallows. As they 
passed the gallows, Theodoras was anxious to see if there 
was any dead man there. But on examining closely he 
discovered that it was empty. So he told his friend that 
the last resident had gone from home, and that the tene- 
ment was empty now if any stranger wished to try it. There-' 
upon the friend laughed ; but wishing to poke fun at 
Theodoras, said to him, as though he were reflecting how sinful 
men are, * Ah, my friend, if the laws of men were just, and -wje 
all met with the fate we deserved, where would you be now]' 
* I should be less happy than I am,' said Theodorus. * You 
would, indeed,' said the friend, pointing to the gallows. * Yes,' 
said Theodorus, ' for I should be riding alone.' 

company, use ol with partio. resident, * dweller.' 

incessant, iroKis, ffonefrom home, use iKdrnxtu, 

talkifig, \6yoi. tenement (sense). 

had been riding. § 148. poke fun, aKdnrr^iv, 

. on the top of, ivl. sinful, * unjust.' 

gallows, Kv<p<ov. the fate, * the things.' 
closely (eompomid verb). 

Consult here, Orat. Obliq. and Conditionals, } 23 — § 48, and § 14 — § 19. 

XXIII. — Pheres and Iocles. 

When King Pheres began to reign, he resolved that as his 
father had been so detestable to aU men for his perjury and un- 
trustworthiness, he himself at least would see that truth should 
be honoured. And since his land was bounded by a river, and 
there was only one bridge, which anyone who wanted to visit 
the country must cross, he ordered that a gallows should 
be set up close to the bridge, and that each man who came 
over the bridge should be asked about himself j who he was, 
where he came from, and what he was going to do : and if 
any answered falsely in anywise, he bade them hang him on the 
gallows. 

But Iocles the philosopher came that way, who had boasted to 
his friends that he would give such an answer that they should 
not know what to do with him : and his friends went with him, 
wondering what he would say. So when he was asked what he 
intended to do in Pheres' country, he replied that he was about 
to be put to death on the gaUows. And this reply perplexed 
them much : for if they put him to death, then his words would 
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be true, and he would die innocent : but if they did not kill 
him, then he was a liar, and deserved the gallows. 



for. § 111. 
he himself. § 27. 
anyone who. § 195. 
gallows, k6(P<ov. 



on the gallow8,*/ro»i ' the Greeks say. 
what to do withf use t£, xpw^<^' 
would be true, use ixiKKju. 



XXIV.— Pheres and Ioachius. 

When he was 'a young man, King Pheres, who lived always 
among flatterers, fancied that he surpassed all people so far in 
playing the lyre, that not even the famous Lydian players could 
be compared to him. And hearing one day that Ioachius, who 
was the best of aU mankind at playing the lyre, was coming to 
the city, he sent for him, and asked him if he would teach him 
his art. This he did, not because he thought he was inferior to 
Ioachius, but in order that he might be able to show off his 
excellence. Ioachius, however, pretended to understand him 
simply, and said he would try to teach him. After Pheres had 
been practising under the guidance of the other for some months, 
he collected his ministers to hear a musical contest. The king 
then played on the lyre, and all praised him vehemently ; but 
seeing Ioachius was silent, he turned and asked him how much 
he had improved in the art. The master replied : ' king, 
there are three kinds of musicians : some know much, some 
know little, and some know nothing at all : and your majesty 
has practised so diligently that you have passed from the third 
kind to the second.' 



could be compared, * were equal.' 
at playing, infinitive. 
guidance, \ lOO. 



know much, Mcrranai, of skill. 
yottr majesty (sense). 



XXV. — Babylonian Marriage. 

Among many singular laws which the Babylonians have, the 
most singular is that about the women. It is as foUows : In 
each village there is a festival once a year, to which aU the 
maidens are collected who are to be married, and when they are 
all there, a herald, standing up in the midst of the crowd, sells 
each one in order. And the crowd is always large, eager to 
behold and to buy the women. And first the most beautiful is 
sold, and then whoever after her is fairest to look upon. And aU 
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likewise, until they come to the ugly and shapeless and crippled 
women, whom no one wants to have. For the rich men contend 
for the most beautiful, and the poorer for those who have less 
beauty. • And when the sale is over, all the gold is collected, and 
they count it, how much it amounts to. And from this sum they 
give gifts to the ugly ones, that they too may obtain marriage. 
For even if a man is unwilling to have an ugly wife for her own 
sake, yet with a dowry he would gladly take her : so that at last 
all find husbands. 

among many, say, ' there are both sale is over, use verb * to sell.' { 90. 

many other,' etc. amounts to (sense) . 

are to be (aenae). §109. for her man sake, herself for her 

for the most, use itcpi. own sake. 

XXVI. — Padius on a Staircase. 

Padius was a man who so delighted everybody by his clever- 
ness, and by his unexpected replies when he was asked 
questions, that many ridiculous things are related about him. 

Once, having met a friend in the city, he asked him to come 
to his new house, which was recently built, to dine with him 
alone. And after the dinner was ended, he begged him to come 
with him into the upper room, for he would show him some 
valuable books which he had. And the friend having ascended, 
seemed to be very much out of breath : so Padius, wondering 
what was the matter, asked him if he was diseased in his 
chest : for he would scarcely be so weary if he were well. 
But the other, fancying he was jesting (since he was fat), 
answered angrily that he should blame the house, for the 
staircase was so steep that it nearly killed a man to climb 
it. But Padius replied, * It was bmlt so on purpose, that it 
might be hard to climb, and easy to descend : for I have 
learnt by experience that if I go up once a day, I come down ten 
times.' 

by unexpected replies^ use ' unex- that it nearly killed, make ^ a man ' 

pectedly replying.' § 39. the subject. 

are related. \ 53. to climb it, part. 

upper room, tnrtp^ov. a day, gen. 
for he would, et«. § 29. 

XXVII. — Padius and his Wife. 
Padius, although on other occasions he bore grief easily, yet 
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when his wife died, whom he loved excessively, was plunged 
into the extremity of grief. Nor could any of his acquaintances 
comfort him, so as to lessen his sorrow, tiU at last he heard that 
a friend of his, whom he had loved from his boyhood, was 
coming to the city. This man had been absent from home 
many years : but when he arrived at the city, and heard 
that the wife of Padius was dead, it seemed best to him 
not to go at once to his friend : for he feared lest the poor 
man's grief might only be increased if he saw a stranger in 
his house. Since, however, the friends of Padius intreated 
him to go and converse with him, he sent first a messenger to 
the mourner, and asked if he was willing to talk to him : 
and Padius replied that he would see him gladly. But when 
he came and saw how miserable he was, he was at a loss what 
to say : but after a short silence he thought he should best 
console him if he did not chatter about other matters, but 
touched on the grief itself. So he asked, * When did this 
calamity occur to youf and Padius, weeping bitterly, replied, 
* If the poor woman had lived till to-morrow, she would 
have been dead thirty days.' 

the extremity. § 101. grief increased. § 99. 

lessen^ use dvaWdaau. silence, § 100. 

till, § 81. 

XXVIIL — Padius and Maonius. 

On another occasion Padius was travelling with a friend, and 
came by night to an inn : and having discovered that the inn 
was not full, they went in. And as soon as they had come in 
Padius perceived a man seated at a distance, and after narrowly 
observing him, he came close up to his friend, and secretly 
spoke to him as follows : * My friend, do you see that person 
who sits there writing and drinking wine? I think it is a 
person named Maonius, whom I knew long ago, when I was 
living in my fatherland.* * Then,* replied his companion, * if 
you think he is a dear acquaintance, why do you stay here 
chattering to me, and not approach him and welcome him 
as a true friend should V * I am not surprised that you 
speak thus to me,' replied Padius; *but if you listen you 
will confess that I am prudent. For the fact is, I am not 
certain that it is Maonius: and he is so timid a man by 
nature, and so unaccustomed to society, that if it proves to 



be not he, \n* > ^.r s^rraJX'-r. It •»-_ "••- jl •:t-:- i.-tT-— 
from shame ani >-? -a-rr-^^.^- ^--- i,^ 1 r-.— t i :.* i^.v vij^ 
to do.' 



ftarrourfy [aokse . «.»••-#. :i«t t» *-«j 

a <fcar atqu^in * ;*-«, - dear izji,' «•!- {j-»-»«r«-rfc»^ 

aiirf #k>f, * but a:.t.* s" ' *. i?*r F • »» - .-»«.H«^ 

friend thomid 'sen.?*r . /' h * • i*<. act ; tt: *^--j Pr^-t^ 

surprised tiat. i 32. 

certain f jI«/, aar ' wLtib^/ 



There live<l in the sanie citv as Pi-iiis a niia nim-^i Xo a, 
who at the advice *ji a ptLy=:«:LAn i ^iIl•:*: he w^ anwtrll , rv?«.»ivt^l 
to go to Sicily ; bat since the phT?:cLia w*..ul«i not Itrt him pj 
alone, for fear he mi::ht be ill on his j'-Trntfy and n^t tind any- 
one to help himu Xeon asked his friends to aeo«impimy him. 
But as they all r^-fvLse^l, not being able to leave their atfaiis, or 
their wives, or for s^jme such cause, Xeon at last managed that 
it should be proclaimed publicly to the city, that if any young 
man would go with him to Sicily, and take care of him, he 
would himself provide all the money and necessaries, whatever 
was required for the journey. And after this announcement 
had been made, Xeon waited many days, hoping that he should 
persuade some one to come with him by supplying the money : 
but still no one appeared. At last, just as he was about to 
abandon hope, and try some other method, Padius came to his 
house. Xeon did not know him, but when he saw him he was 
delighted : for he judged he would be a good companion. 

* You are the person,' said Padius, * who proclaimed that you 
wanted a companion.' ' Certainly,' said Neon, with groat joy. 

* Then I just come to tell you that / can't be your companion,* 
said Padius. 

at the advice. §100. hy supplying, §167. 

for fear, § 100, § 192. appeared (uonBo). § 114. 

managed that {that expresses the know (as an aoqualntauoo), 7j^«. 

result in Greek). §50. p^ff. 

annotmcemetit, § 99. certainly. § 188. 

XXX.— Obstinacy. 

The Thracians are said to be so hard and obHtinatn in iholv 
disposition, that it is nearly impossible to piirsuado thi^in uf 
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anything, even if one speaks most cleverly. And there was a 
Thracian, who lived alone without relations, and passed his time 
so unchangingly that the people in the city said in jest that not 
even if an earthquake took place would he do anything contrary 
to his custom, or change his mind about anything. 

And once when he was ill, and did not know what was the 
matter, he sent for the doctor. And when he came, he asked 
(the better to discover his complaint) what he had eaten the day 
before : and the Thracian replied, twelve lampreys. And the 
doctor laughed, and said it was no wonder he was ill in his 
stomach after eating so many ; for had he but eaten twenty he 
would have died. But the Thracian persisted it was not owing 
to the lampreys that he was ill : for he usually dined so. And 
when the doctor was gone he went out and bought twenty lam- 
preys, and boiled and ate them : then immediately went to the 
top of the house and threw himself down, and was killed. 
Thus he clearly proved it was possible to eat twenty lampreys 
and not to die of them. 

pass timcy ^i&yw. no wonder. § 32. 

unchangingly y dxtv^Tus. lamprey ^ /xvpaiya. 

anything (negative). to eat and not to die (one should be 
the better f * in order that better.' participle). 

had eaten J use ruyx^via. § 148 and of them (sense). § 111. 
§ 169. 

XXXI. — Talirantes and the Ugly Man. 

There lived in the city a certain man, by name Talirantes, 
who was so clever that when he was present at a feast there was 
much laughter, and all the guests used generally to listen to him 
alone. But once he went to a banquet where was a man, vain 
and boori^, who desired to engross the conversation himself, 
and that the others should be silent. And whenever Talirantes 
or anybody else tried to speak, this man always interrupted, and 
began bragging about himself, and his wealth, and his ancestors. 
And at last everybody was quite disgusted with him, and looked 
to Talirantes, hoping that he would say something clever, so that 
this ignorant person should be vanquished, and hold his peace. 
But Talirantes only listened, smiling as though he were pleased 
with the fellow. And he, having boasted much of his noble 
birth, at length began to praise his mother, saying she was far 
the most beautiful woman of her time. And this seemed all the 
more outrageous to the hearers, as he himself was hideous to 
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behold. But amid the general silence Talirantes, pleasantly 
smiling, said, * It was your father then who was less beautiful/ 

generally, &5 irrl rh tro\6. fellow , AyOptwos. 

engross the conversation, § 110 : of his noble birth. § 103. 

use dfop^ieiVy * to harangue.' saying (omit). 

and that. § 47. of her time, 7&v 4<f>' laur^s. 

hold his peace. § 110. amid general silence. § 100. 

XXXII. — Talirantes and Ion. 

Talirantes happened once to be in the city at the time when 
a certain sophist, named Ion, was living there, who professed to 
be able to teach all philosophy, so that all the citizens eagerly 
sent their sons to him that they might learn, gladly paying large 
sums of money. But when two years had gone by, and the 
young men did not seem to be growing wiser, nay, rather began 
to despise the sophist and neglect learning, at last the citizens, 
repenting of their mistake, cast about to get rid of this sophist, 
and find another more skilful to teach their sons. And one man 
said he knew of a Sicilian sophist, whose fame was so great that 
people came even from Asia to hear him ; this man, he heard, 
was coming to the city, and if they tried, perhaps they could 
persuade him to teach the young men instead of Ion. And he, 
having arrived, and being asked, agreed to do so : and it seemed 
good to the citizens that the fathers should hear him first, that 
they might know whether they ought to send their sons. And 
there was collected so great a crowd to hear him, that they could 
with difficulty enter; and when he had finished speaking, 
Talirantes said, * Who could have expected we should long for 
the good Ion so soonf 

80 that all. § 63. mistake (concrete). § 102. 

sophist, ao<f>iarr'fis. cast about (sense). § 110. 

nay rather, naTiKov fji^y oZv. and if they tried. \ 51. 

XXXIII. — ^Talirantes and the Princesses. 

Another time Talirantes was invited to the royal house, that 
he might delight the two princesses by his conversation, as they 
were rather dispirited by the death of a dog which they were 
fond of. And one of these maidens was ugly, but the other 
was very beautiful. And Talirantes did by no means converse 
only with the beautiful one, but did his very best that they 
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might both he equally pleased, so that there should he no 
jealousy between them. At last the ugly one, observing that 
he was most careful to assign her a fair share of the discourse, 
said smilingly, in order to poke fun at him, *0 Talrrantes, if my 
sister and I were to fall into a river before your eyes, which of 
us would you try to rescue 1 And he embarrassed, and gazing 
at each in turn at last replied to the ugly one, * princess, do 
you not know how to swim ? ' 

Another time a friend who did not perform what he had 
promised, pleaded an excuse that the time was. deficient. 
Talirantes replied, * I suppose you have all that there is.' 

princesses, * daughters of the king,' poke fun, aKc&irrtp. 

(and make them subject). before your eyes (sense). § 110. 112. 

hy the death of a dog (concrete). princess, yvvau, 

§ 100. how to swim, inf. 

did his best, § 109. you have, use virc^x^*''* 
80 that. § 51. 

XXXiy. — ^Talirantes and his Friends. 

On another occasion a certain friend confessed to Talirantes 
that he had done something wrong for the sake of gain. And 
when the other expressed his surprise that he was so base as to 
choose gain before honesty, his friend replied * Well, you know 
one must live 1 ' But Talirantes answered that he did not think 
it was necessary. 

On another occasion a Mend who had lived a most shameful 
life, fell ill and sent for him, saying he wanted to see him. And 
when Talirantes arrived he saw that the man was suffering 
terribly ; and he pitied him and spoke kindly. And the man 
said that his pain was so great that he seemed to be in Hades 
suffering the penalties of the accursed. But Talirantes consoled 
him, saying it was sad that he had gone there before his time ; 
but he would find many friends there already, and the rest 
would soon follow, for he was sure that not even in death would 
such friends desert one another. 

expressed his surprise, § 90. See Hades, use gen. 
§ 32. sad that. § 82. 

honesty, ' being honest.' § 39. before his time (use <J>ddvv also). 

shameful life, use adverb. § 79. 
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XXXV.— The Miners. 

Among .those who work the mines in Thrace there is a good 
deal of rivalry and mutual jealousy, for some seek silver and 
others gold, and they are, so to speak, divided into two factions, 
each party being called by an appropriate name, the Silvers and 
the Goldens. And once a Golden came to see a Silver, having 
been a friend of his in old times, and being anxious /to see 
the silver mine if they would let him. And they readily allowed 
him, for they had recently found a ^at vein (as they 
call it), of which they were very proud, as was natural. 
And as the SHver pointed out everything, the quantity 
•and the quality of the discovery, the Golden became very 
gloomy. But the other all the more delighted and happy, 
after showing him all their wealth, asked how matters stood 
with the Goldens. And he, solemnly shaking his head, 
said his friends were dispirited at present. *Why so?* 
asked the Silver, secretly expecting he would say it was 
because they could not find any gold. But he said, 'Why, 
we have lately discovered that over our gold in the mine lies 
silver to the depth of three feet, which we shall have to cut 
through with great labour.* 

work mines f refiwfiy fieraWa. vein^ ip\4^. 

80 to speak, § 65. quantity and qualify. § 103. 

each party ^ kKontpoi. discovery (sense : use ^erb discover). 

appropriate^ ivdowno^. how matters stood (sense: use 6x»). 

SilverSf dpyvpoi; Goldens, XP^^*^' ^^ ^^* depth of^ say * of 3 ft. in depth.' 

%n old times (sense). have to cut (sense). § 109. 



XXXYI. ^TlTUS AND THE StRANGER. 

Titus, of whom we have already spoken, being brought up in 
a country full of forests and all manner of wild beasts, — ^became 
very skilfal in hunting. And once when he was seeking a stag 
in the forest, following carefully its footsteps, he saw suddenly 
the point of an arrow not far off, just about to be fired at him. 
And he saw no man, because the person who was holding the 
bow was standing behind a tree, quite hidden by the branches 
and leaves. So perceiving what danger he was in, and unable to 
ward off the arrow as he had no shield, he called out loudly to 
the man who was aiming not to fire the arrow. And he, hearing 
and slacking his bow, came out from his hiding-place. And 
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Titus perceiving that lie was a stranger, asked him what 
he meant by his murderous intentions, for he could not have 
done him any wrong as he had never seen him before. And 
he said he pitied him, but was forced to kill him, for when 
he left home he had sworn to shoot anyone he saw uglier 
than himself. And Titus gazing awhile in silence on the 
other's face, bade him shoot, for he did not care for life if he 
was uglier than he. 

no t to fire. § 48. any. one he saw uglier (try it with *if . * ) 

hie hiding-place {i^mse). for he did not. §20. 

ichat he meant bt/, rl iradfi6»», etc. [A great deal of neat Greek Oratio 

§ 09 and § 170. Obliqua usages may be made 

for he could not. § 27. available here]. § 23 — 41. 



XXXVII. — Geradeion and Talirantes. 

Talirantes once met one of his friends (who was an excellent 
fellow in other ways, but always pretended to know people of 
high birth) and noticing that he looked sullen, he called him by 
name and said, * Geradeion, what ails you 1 ' And he said he 
was depressed because he had a dreadful thing to go through 
that day ; and Talirantes asked him what he had to endure, and 
he replied that he had been invited to dine with the King of 
Sparta, who was in town, but that such large banquets were a 
nuisance ; but Talirantes perceived that he was lying, and only 
said this because he wanted to brag of his acquaintance with 
the King of Sparta ; so he said that he too was invited to the 
same place. And Geradeion blushed, and said quickly, that he 
felt unweU and thought he shoidd not go to the banquet, but 
Talirantes said he was ready to speak for him to the host and 
plead his excuses. Then Geradeion being at a loss how to 
escape from his falsehood said he was not invited, and had 
only pretended it for a joke. ^ I knew it,' said Talirantes: *no 
more am I invited ; but I thought it would be fun if I forced 
you to confess that you had lied.' 

excellent J (TtovScuos. to the same place, dfiSart. 

ways (sense). host, 6 kcnStv. 

with the king yWaphLQjofi. (after invite). how to escape. § 10. 

of his acquaintance. § 00. for a Joke, partio. 

that he too. \ 27. no more, ohli. 
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XXXVIIL— The Cock-horses. 

lonius, wishing to buy a house and park, went over to inspect 
it first before buying it, in case he found any deficiency in it, 
such as to make him change his mind. And when he arrived 
and met the man who took charge of the park, he asked if he 
could go round and examine everything, and he assented. And 
as everything seemed to-be in good condition, and both the 
house and the arrangements outside appeared well managed, at 
last he asked the steward how the place stood in the matter of 
hunting. And he said there was a wonderful number of hares, 
so that wherever one walked they were seen jumping and run- 
ning about. Pleased with this he asked again if the same was 
the case with birds, so that there should be a plentiful supply 
for those who were fond of shooting. And when the steward 
vehemently asserted that there were so many that the trees were 
not sufficient for them to sit on, he suspected that he was lying, 
in order that he might desire the more to buy the park. So he 
asked him in the same manner how many cock-horses were bred 
there. And after a brief pause the man replied that there were 
not many of them, but at times they appeared by night if one 
looked carefuUy for them. 

park, irofid^fiffoSf f. stoody txoo. 

in case ' if.' a wonderful number of. § 152. 

such as to make him (simpler). plentiful supply, fviropim. 

the arrangements outside, rh l^w. cock-horses, tinra\fKrpvov€S. 



XXXIX. — Stones in the Manger. 

When Maonius was travelling in the Sicilian hiUs, he used to 
ride aU day, and pass the night with some of the Sicilian 
farmers. These men seemed to him on the whole to be excel- 
lent people, attending to him carefuUy, and conversing with him 
as the best friends would do : but in this he blamed them, that 
they stole the corn which he gave to his horse. He did not 
discover at first the roguery, for he thought the horse had eaten 
the corn : but perceiving that he became weak and starved, he 
suspected the cause, and used the following device. Among the 
com which he gave the horse he placed five pebbles. If the 
horse ate the com he knew that he would not eat the stones, 
and therefore that these would always be left in the manger ; 
whereas if the farmer stole the corn he would take the stones 
away also. And so it turned out ; and whenever he found the 
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stones in the manger lie made no complaint, but if they dis- 
appeared, he charged the men with stealing the corn : so that 
they were afraid of him, regarding him as a magician, and ceased 
to cheat him and his horse. 

oh the whole, as itrt rh troXlt. if they. § 21, last example. 

as , . . would do, u>s ttv (omitting with stealing (sense). § 111. 

verb). magician, fidyos. 

made no complaint (use verb * to 

blame'). 

XL. — EuMENEs' Epitaph. 

"When Eumenes was ruling the affairs of the city, having 
a great name for his wisdom and virtue, he grew very proud, 
and resolved to build himself a magnificent tomb at the public 
expense. And when this was nearly completed he sent for 
Pedias the poet to consult with him : for he said he had a pro- 
ject whence he (Pedias) would derive great honour. So he 
came : and Eumenes having greeted him, said he was going to 
have a fine tomb, and would be very grateful if he would write 
an epitaph, so that nothing should be wanting to make the 
monument complete. And Pedias replied that he would gladly 
do so, if he first might see the place, and know whether his skill 
sufficed to make a worthy epitaph. This he said suspecting that 
the monument would be too grand for a citizen ; and if it were 
so, he resolved he would write nothing. And when he saw it, 
and found it was indeed more worthy of a tyrant, he replied to 
Eumenes, * I will gladly write you an epitaph, but as you still 
live, I cannot write yet : for there are dead men who need my 
art first : either then creep in there now, that I may begin at 
once, or wait till you die, and I wiU then perform my promise.' 

at the public expense, ^ijfjioalc^. epitaph, ivlypafifjia. 

he {Pedias) see § 27. too grand for. \ 58. 

derive honour (sense). § 113. {wanting) to make, use rov /x^. 

XLL— TOMPANIUS. 

Theodorus 'was present, among other citizens, j^rhen a sophist, 
named Tompanius, was discoursing to a number of persons about 
the laws, the right methods of establishing them, and the proper 
view a philosopher should take of them. And he blamed the 
city for always making such laws as are approved by the 
majority. This did not seem to him advisable : for the wise (he 
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said) were always few, and the fools more numerous : so that the 
laws too became foolish. But it would be far better if they 
obeyed the few, and paid no attention to the many. 

And he said all this so skilfully and persuasively, that nearly 
all who were there praised him. But Theodorus stood up and 
iaid that he did not agree with him, and there were many others 
also of those who praised him in word, who in reality did not 
believe him. * The"ri let us vote,* said Tompanius : and having 
voted, they appeared to be all of one mind except Theodorus. 
He, however, rose again, and said, smiling, that his side had 
won; for the few were wiser than the many. 

among others (say, *both others not advisable {sqtisg). 

and . . .). {he said) (Oratio Obliqua). § 29. 

a number of persons (don't look out pay no attention^ * neglect,* or 

number). X«^P***' ^*7«»' 

the right methods (see § 103, and in sideyyvM/xi^. 
the next clause do likewise). 

XLIL— The Sophist and his Debt. 

Maonius, wishing to learn rhetoric, went to a sophist who 
professed to be able to teach. And he made an agreement with 
the sophist that if he taught him well he should pay a large sum 
of money : but as he could not know whether he had been well 
taught but by trial, he should not pay it until he had had 
a lawsuit and persuaded the judges by his speech. And if the 
judges condemned him, then he was not bound to pay. 

So on these terms he learnt for a year, and then ceased. After 
a while the sophist sent to him and asked for pay, but Maonius 
gave no reply. And as after various attempts he could not 
exact his money from him, he at last summoned him before the 
judges. And when they asked Maonius whether it was not just 
that the sophist, after all his trouble, should receive the gold, he 
replied : ^ We agreed that I should not pay unless I convinced 
my judges. If, therefore, I lose my suit, then by the agreement 
I shall owe nothing : if I win it, by the law I shall owe nothing. 
Whichever happens, the sophist will lose his money.' 

rhetoric, ^rrropiicf). attempts (concrete). § 100. 

by trial. § 167. after all his trouble. § 156. 

until. § 80. lose suit, Zlicqv 6<p\iaKdtfeiv. 

have a lawsuit, HindCofJiai. win, aipea. 

he was not (oblique). whichever. § 20, sqq. 

[Consult all through conditional sentences, § 14, sqq.] 
8IDG.0.P.I K 
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XLni. — Parentage. 

Ion, the sophist, hearing from a messenger that Eurymenes, 
who was a most able and renowned man, was going to send his 
son that he might be taught by him, was much delighted, and 
said he would teach him gladly. For though he knew that the 
wife of Eurymenes was a most foolish woman, and that she 
would give him no end of trouble with her interfering, yet he so 
loved and honoured Eurymenes that his joy was greater than his 
sorrow. * For is it not,^ said he, * a small price to pay for a 
great gain ? for if I endure the chatter of a senseless woman, I 
shall enjoy the wisdom of a great philosopher.* So the son 
came, and after he had taught him for two months, he found to 
his sorrow that the boy neither was fond of learning nor was 
willing to exert himself in order to grow wiser. And one day 
when he seemed more ignorant than usual, the teacher, disgusted 
at his forgetfulness, and suspecting that he had not even read 
the writing which he had to study, exclaimed, * I am surprised 
that the son of your father is so stupid.' * Yes,' replied the 
boy, ' but I am the son of my mother.' 

no end of (sense). § 110. to hit sorrow, § 100. 

with interfering. § 100. fond of learning, ^i\om9-f\s. 

to pay for, canl. at his forgetfulness, use adjectiTe 

the chatter of {concrM). §§ 102-6. * forgetful.* 

great, Bavfiaa-rds. ' pes.' § 183. 



XLIY. — A Married Pair. 

There was once a merchant, who married a rich and beautiful 
girl, loving her indeed not a little, but chiefly from desire for 
her wealth. And when he had married her, he proposed to her 
that they should agree, in consequence of their great love, that 
if one of them died the other should commit suicide. And not 
long afterward he saw another beautiful and rich girl, whom he 
desired . to have instead of his present wife. So he went a 
journey with a faithful servant : and after travelling two days 
he sent back his servant to his wife, ordering him to tell her 
that her husband had been drowned in crossing a river, and to 
show her his cloak, saying that everything else had disappeared 
with the dead man. But she, noticing that some money which 
she had hidden in the cloak was gone, believed that the message 
was false. But she concealed her thoughts, and took a bottle 
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and drank it off, saying, * Now go to the people and tell them 
how a faithful wife poisons herself when her hushand is dead.' 
But he went back to the merchant and jelated that the wife had 
drunk poison. And the merchant went and married the other 
girl. But when he came home with the bride, the wife met 
him at the door, and said, * Dismiss this maiden who is not your 
wife : for that which I drank was only wine.' 

commit suicide, kaxnhv $id(9<r6cu. message (concrete). { 09. 

had been drowned. § 148. met, * received.* 



XLV. — The Upright Thibp. 

King Pheres being especially fond of beholding beauty, 
ordered a statue to be made of white stone, as lovely as the 
most skilful sculptor could make it. And in order to adorn it 
still more, the artist was to carve the hair of its head out of 
gold ; and that the people might not dare to break into the 
shrine by night and steal away the gold, Pheres ordered that it 
should be proclaimed that whoever took away even a toe of the 
statue should be put to death after having his eyes burnt out. 
But a certain man, despising the king's orders, on the second 
night after the statue was put up, secretly stabbed the guards 
and went off with the golden hair. Being caught, however, 
and dragged before the king, he pleaded that it was not right 
he should be put to death. Por he had but been in to look at 
the beautiful marble maiden, but seeing her gold hair, he 
bethought himself of the sculptor, whose hair was red. But 
since it was not just that the work should be grander than the 
workman, he thought it necessary to remove the hair! 

beauty. § 101. night after. { 78. 

sculptor, dvUpioanowoiSs. secretly. } 169. 

was to. § 109. dragged, * led.' 

having . . . burnt out (use passive). bethought himself (eenae). § 112. 



XLVI.— Nathan's Parable. 

A certain king had received from his father a precious ring, 
which had such marvellous power that whosoever put it on was 
honoured and beloved by everybody. His ancestors also had 
possessed it, and each had handed it on to that son who best 
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loved liiin, and the father alone by his great wisdom judged 
this. Now this king had three sons, and they all were some- 
times disobedient, but on the whole loved him so well that he 
could not distinguish between them. Feeling therefore that death 
was approaching, he ordered a skiKul craftsman to make two 
other rings so exactly like the old one, that every man should 
be deceived by the resemblance. And he called each of his sons 
secretly to him, gave him much good advice, and put on him 
one of these rings. When the father was dead, the sons met 
together, and each claimed to be supreme, as being the possessor 
of the sacred ring. As they could not agree, they asked a cer- 
tain wise judge to decide the matter ; and having heard all, he 
spoke as foUows : * You are contending for the rule, but the ring 
is given not to him who most desires rule, but to him who best 
loves his father ; I shall therefore dismiss you now, to return for 
judgment after a hundred years, when by your deeds of virtue 
you have shown which has the true ring. 

ptU it on, irtpiBMMf (on anotlier) being the possessor (sense). 

vtpiBtiPcu. for Judgment (sense). § 111. 

hand on, vapaUdwfii. deeds of virtue, § 100, § 101. 

advice, concrete. § 99. 



XLVIL— One Eye. 

Lochius was a very skilful archer, so that when aU the citizens 
met together to contend for a prize with the bow, he had many 
times come off the victor. And this was all the more wonderful 
inasmuch as one of his eyes was blind : for once in examining 
too closely the point of an arrow he had accidentally scratched 
his eye, and as the arrow had been smeared with poison, he had 
become blind. But he did not grieve much at this for two 
reasons : both because his eye appeared like the other, so that 
no one knew he was blind, and also because he soon was able to 
shoot quite as well as ever. And once when he had had a con- 
test with a man named Chestrias, and had defeated hiTn with 
great difficulty, he offered to try again, on condition that he 
should keep one eye shut, and if he was still victorious he should 
receive a thousand minae. Chestrias readily agreed, thinking 
that if he had nearly won when his opponent had used both 
eyes he should quickly beat him now. But Lochius again had 
slightly the advantage, and Chestrias had to pay. * Why,' said 
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he angrily, * how can you possibly shoofe as well with one eye 
shut]' 'Because/ replied Lochius, laughing, *that eye is 
blind!' 

come off the victor (sense). § 110. as ever (sense). \ 112. 

one^ (r€pos, offered, * said he w&s willing.* 

accidentally. § 169. on condition, § 62 — ^ 64. 

scratched, use rtrpt&o'Ku. mina, fikcu, 

for two reasons, dvo7y cvcica. had to pay. § 109. 

as well, * not less.' possibly, omit. 



XLVIII. — Pherbs' Palace. 

The tyrant Pheres having selected the place where he should 
build his palace, resolved (since he was desirous of being thought 
just and had established a royal court of justice in the city) not 
to force the people to give him the land, but to buy it of them 
in an equitable manner. But as it was probable that if the 
farmers knew the tyrant was going to buy the land, they would 
ask a larger price than from a private citizen, the king disguised 
himself as a lawyer. And since the place was far from the city, 
so that he was not known to the inhabitants, he thought they 
would not discover the deceit. And so for the most part it 
turned out. Secretly he purchased aU the land, except onp small 
vineyard, for a moderate price ; but this he could not persuade 
the owner by any means to sell For the man pleaded that it 
had belonged to his father and ancestors for a long time ; so 
that it seemed impious to sell it to a stranger. But Pheres 
growing angry said, * And what would you do if you learned 
that king Pheres himseK desires me to obtain this vineyard ; and 
I, relying on so great a monarch, were to take it by violence ? ' 
But the farmer replied, * I should fear nothing ; for I should 
summon you before Pheres' court of justice, where he who does 
violence is always punished.' With that Pheres was so much 
pleased that he bmlt his palace elsewhere. 

had established, aor. had belonged. § 146, § 148. 

secretly, use Xayedveu, § 169. that he built. § 68. 

grow angry, vucpaiyofiai, 

XLIX. — The Bearded Antigone. 

When the Puretani were rulers of the land, they were so 
desirous that everyone should turn to sobriety and virtue, that 
they would not allow women to appear on the stage, for that, 
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they thought, was the cause of many persons, both men and 
women, becoming depraved. For they thought it better that 
men should appear before the spectators dressed as queens and 
maidens, and so the works of great poets become ridiculous, rather 
than that the state should be disgraced by impiety or extrava- 
gance. And when king Karolus, having overcome the Puretani, 
had returned to the city, he went to the theatre to see the drama. 
But as after some time the actors did not appear, the king, becom- 
ing impatient, sent to know what the matter was and why they 
did not begin. The messenger returned to where the king was 
sitting, but was prevented at first by laughter from speaking : but 
when the king rebuked him and bade him stop his nonsense and 
explain the matter, he exclaimed : * king, the actors will 
appear directly, for they are only waiting till the princess Anti- 
gone has shaved off her beard.' 

would not allow (not conditional). dramas rpay^Zid. 

appear^ ^av^vai. actor, ivoKpirris. 

on the stage, iir\ ffierivvs. sent to know (sense). 

thep thought. § 29. from (prepositions). § 130. 

of many persons, etc. § 40. his nonsense, use verb ip\vap4w. 

extravagance, rh dirpeirff. princess, use adj. <r€fiv6s. 



EXERCISES. 

PAET n. 

L. — Thb Mad-Doctor. 

There was at Mesolene a physician who became very famous, 
as he had discovered the best way of treating those who were 
brought to him suffering from madness. He used to say that 
mad people were those who had become too aereal in their mind, 
having left the earth from which they had sprung : and, there- 
fore, if they were forced to dwell for a time close to earth they 
would be cured of their disease. So he dug a pit in the ground, 
and if a man were only a little mad he buried him as far as the 
knees ; if more, as far as the breast, and the completely insane 
were all in the earth but their heads. And one man, who had 
become nearly sane again, was once sitting near these pits, when 
he saw a rich man going out with many dogs and servants and 
costly iron weapons. And he asked him where he was going, 
and he said to kill birds. And the sick man asked again how 
much the birds were worth which he killed in a year, and the other 
replied *one thousand minae';«but, he continued, as he wished 
to boast of his wealth, that on the servants and dogs, and the 
food of the birds, he spent at least four thousand minae. * Depart 
quickly,' said the other, in a loud voice, *lest you be buried in 
that pit without even a hair protruding.' 

the best way, use 5irws. § 103. in a year, prep. 

people, use article. . mince, fivai. 

aereal, cddtpios. on, tis. 

a pit, say * dug up the earth.* at least, * not less.' 

to kill. § 6. withouty 'so that,' etc. 



LI. — TiTHAS. 

Tithas, King of the Menians, declaring war against the Palii, 
assembled an army, and sent messengeis to the oracle to know 
what would be the result of his enterprise. The prophet replied 
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that that side whose chief fell by the sword of the enemy should 
win the day. But the Palii had, without the knowledge of 
Tithas, sent a spy to the oracle, who heard the reply, concealed 
in a recess of the rock. So when he came bdlbk and told his 
general strict orders were given to the Palii to spare the King 
of the Menians, and fight only with the soldiers. The two 
armies approached each other, and the royal chariot of Tithas 
drove into the midst of the Palii, who retired without shooting 
a single arrow, according to orders. But a Menian slave, who 
was fighting on foot, left his ranks, and rushed alone against the 
enemy, and after performing prodigies of valour was with diffi- 
culty cut down. When the soldiers were spoiling his corpse, 
having removed his helmet, they discovered that the dead man was 
Tithas, disguised as a slave. So that the Palii were disheartened, 
and easily routed and defeated. 

remit, enterprise (concrete). § 99. strict orders (concrete). § 99. 

that side whose, use &'ic6rtpos. prodigies of valour. } 110. 

the day (sense). § 110. cut down, KaroK&irm. 
without the knowledge, use XavBavn, 



LII. — Sloth. 

King Pheres had three sons, and since he thought it fine to 
be idle, for that it belonged to the common sort to work, he said 
to his sons that he would bequeath the kingdom to whichever 
of them should prove that he was the idlest. 

Thereupon the eldest said that the others need not vex them-* 
selves with vain hopes, for he was sure to obtain the kingdom; 
For the other day he was very cold, and having ordered the 
slaves to light a fire, he sate down in such a way that his legs 
were burned with the heat ; but, though he sufiered severe pain, 
he was too slothful to remove them. 

The second, however, advised him not to be too confident, for 
that he himself chanced to be standing by the wall from which 
his sword hung, and having accidentally pushed it, he saw that it 
would rebound so as to wound his stomach, yet from sloth he 
remained still and was wounded. 

The third said gently that he feared he was after all the laziest, 
for though he heard his two brothers lying horribly in order to 
get the kingdom, and though he knew he could lie much better, 
still, from pure sloth, he would hold his peace. 
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Then the king said that the third must reign ; for one injured 
his leg and the other his belly from sloth, but the third his 
whole life. 



for that. § 29. 

vain hopes, § 99. 

was sure to (sense). § 109. 

rebound, iLvniniZata, 



after all, Hfiws. 

pure, * from nothing else than.' 

hold peace (sense). 



LIIL — ^A Good Trbb Beaks Good Fbuit* 

Pales planted a tree in his field, that he might enjoy the fruit 
of it; but his expectations were grievously disappointed, for 
when he had married a young and beautiful maiden whom he 
loved, and had lived with her in happiness for six months, 
she, one day, stricken with sudden madness, went and hung her- 
seK on this tree. And not only so, but a second wife whom he 
brought home (after grieving two years for the first), the day 
after her marriage, passing by the ill-fated tree, committed suicide 
in the same way. Whereupon the luckless husband could 
scarcely be prevented from slaying himself also ; but when his 
friends had at last prevailed upon him to bear his sorrow more 
easily, * At any rate,' said he, seizing an axe, * that tree shall be 
cut down at once.' And he went out and began to tie a rope to 
the tree to hew it down more safely. But a friend who had 
heard all, and who had himself a foolish wife, said : * Forbear, 
my friend, to cut down so precious a tree ; rather give me a twig 
of it to plant, and I will repay you with much money.' He 
assented, and thus, by selling each year many twigs, became 
rich. 



planted, riBiifu. 

expectations (concrete). § 106. 

in happiness (adv.). 

stricken, iicir\'f}<rffu. 

on this tree (gen.). 



commit suicide (sense). 
from slaying. § 130. 
at any rate, mind the order. 
twig, K\d,^os, m. 
each year, use nard. 



LIV. — The Stepson. 

King Gorgonius, when his beloved wife died, leaving a son 
who still needed a woman's care, resolved to marry another wife 
for his child's sake. But she, as might have been expected, so 
far from loving the boy, treated him with great cruelty and 
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insult. This he endured for many years until he grew up, and 
then he bade farewell to his father, saying he wished to see many 
countries and become wise ; but if he had need of him he must 
not grieve, for such was his love that he would discover it even 
though far away, and return with speed. So he went off and 
became a physician, learning from Clearchus, the wisest of his 
time. But one night seeing Gorgonius in a dream lying on a 
bed pale and motionless, he perceived that he was iU, and next 
day went straight back to his country. When he arrived he 
found that his father was indeed so lQ that the physicians of the 
country despaired, but when he saw his dear son he revived. 
At last, by the skill of his son, he was quite strong again ; but 
since his wife, from hatred or grief, had now fallen ill, he asked 
his son to cure her also. But he replied : * When one is ill, 
whatsoever he desires, if possible, he should have it. Now your 
wife desires me to depart.* So saying, he went away. And as 
he did not tend her she died. 



as might have been, etc. (sense). 

sofarfroin. § 189. 

until, § 86. 

he must not, oblique. 



though far. § 05. 

of his time, 'of those in his own 

time,' hr\, g. 
fall ill. § 142. 



LY. — Soldiers Upside Down. 

The general Ergoleon was very much honoured by all his 
soldiers for his bravery and honesty ; but, according to the use 
of soldiers, whenever he got drunk they used to vie with one 
another in their attempts to impose upon him. And Ergoleon 
was aware of this, and used to take precautions against it when- 
ever he knew that he had been drinking too freely. Now there 
was a certain soldier who could stand on his head ; and when 
he had taught aU the company to do the same, it occurred to 
him that in this way he could deceive Ergoleon splendidly, if 
ever the old man got drunk. And one day when the soldiers 
were practising standing on their heads, the soldier perceived 
Ergoleon approaching, manifestly rather intoxicated ; so he bade 
all the others stand on their heads and remain perfectly quiet. 
The old man came in quickly, and looking round the waU 
marvelled that they were all apparently upside down ; but to 
the surprise of the soldiers he went out without a word. K'ext v 
day they asked him if he had seen anything remarkable, and as 
he blushed and said *no,' they replied that they were aU stand- 
ing on their heads. *By Zeus !' said Ergoleon, *now I under- 
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stand ; but when I saw you all upside down, I went away to 
bed, fearing lest it was myself wbo was deceived by having 
drunk too much,' 

the use. } 90. marvelled that, see Oratio Obliqua, 

precautions f see ^ careful.' § S2. 

■freely (sense). to the aurprisej nse verb. 

splendidly y KAKkurroL no, § 188. 

(/* ever. § 21. to bed^ * to lie down.' 

standing. § 89, lest it was. § 192. 



LVI. — Subtleties. 

Once three Boeotians were pursuing an Arcadian, whom they 
suspected of having stolen some money. No one knew for cer- 
tain that the Arcadian was the culprit, but as the money had 
been taken, and on the same day the Arcadian slave had dis- 
appeared, and all the other slaves laid the blame on him, no- 
body was inclined to dispute his guilt. Presently they came to 
a house, over the door of which was inscribed, * Here let Arca- 
dians enter' ; for it was an inn to receive strangers, and he who 
built it was an Arcadian. * There is no need to go any further,' 
said one of the Boeotians, * for it is plain that the thief is con- 
cealed in this house where his friends live.' *Nay,' said the 
second, *but surely if he thought we were chasing him, he 
would most of aU avoid this house, for he would know we 
should be certain to seek him here.' ' Yes,' said the third, * and 
knowing that we should be so wise as not to seek him here, but 
pass on in pursuit, he would change his mind and hide 
in this very house.' This man seemed to the others to be the 
cleverest, and so they resolved to take his advice, and went 
in and searched. Yet none the more did they find the man ; 
for it chanced that he was unable to read, and so had not 
stopped. 

culprit (sense). chanced. § 169. 

his guilt. §132. stopped j ^lemamed.* 



LVII. — Piety and Wisdom. 

The Boeotians relate a story about a certain Malonius, who 
was himself a Boeotian, and was always boasting of the supe- 
riority of the Boeotians to all other races, both in their piety 
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towards tlie gods and in the happiness of their lives under the 
government of a wise oligarchy. Now Malonius was voyaging 
in a ship ; but a great storm arose, and so thick were the clouds 
that the sailors could not see the sun for three days, and did not 
know whither they were driving. At length the ship broke up 
and the others were all drowned ; but he himself, supported on 
a beam, reached the shore. At first, supposing the island to be 
deserted, he was almost grieved that he had not perished with 
the rest. But having advanced some way he found a man 
hanging to a gallows. * Herakles ! ' he cried ; * these men are 
not less pious than the Boeotians.* After a short interval he 
beheld another man lying in the road drunk. * Ye gods,' ex- 
claimed the traveller, 'surely this land is ruled by an oligarchy 
even wiser than ours, for I never yet saw a Boeotian in a state 
of greater felicity than this man.' 

superiority, piety, happiness, lives, for three days, prep. 

government (ooncrete). state of felicity (sense). 

thick, fiaObs. 



LVIIL— The Baker. 

When the insurrection among the Comeutae had been quelled, 
after a violent but short struggle, a certain baker, who had had 
no inconsiderable share in the plot, fearing lest he might be 
seized and undergo the penalty, devised the following plan for 
escaping. He called his servant, and told him that he was 
going out of the country for a while; that certain strangers were 
likely to come in his absence, and make offers about the pur- 
chase of the bread shop; that if they came the servant should 
profess himself to be the baker in order that the money should 
not be lost. Not long after his departure the messenger came 
from* the king to inquire about the rebel baker, accompanied by 
several soldiers ; but having received orders not to make known 
his object, he only asked if he might see the shop, as he was 
thinking of purchasing it. The servant readily agreed, and 
being asked if he was the baker, said at once that he was, 
and that he had been there for three years. * Then,' said 
the messenger *I arrest you as a conspirator,' and ordered 
the soldiers to kill him. Thereupon the poor wretch began to 
declare that he had lied, and was only a servant ; but the 
officer simply replied that if that were true he ought all the 
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more to be put to death for having attempted to deceive his 
majesty's emissaries. 

after ttruggU (concrete), 'haying a^«ene0,o^i;r«,jM«r0Aas« (concrete). 

resisted firmly but/ etc. object. \ 103. 

no inconsiderable share (sense). 



LIX. — Politeness. 

A rich man named Ehochius once lived at Athens, who had 
sent for a servant from Aetolia, since he had been informed that, 
the Aetolian servants although not very skilful, were yet gentle 
and polite, so that they were likely to please those guests who 
came to the house. And this he considered of the greater im- 
portance, as he was accustomed to entertain many guests. But 
soon after the slave arrived Ehochius fell ill, and finding that 
he was likely to die, he sent for the Aetolian, and told hJin to 
fetch a lawyer, for inasmuch as he was likely to die he wished 
to make his will. So the slave went away to seek the lawyer, 
and having found him spoke as follows : 'May Zeus lengthen 
your life, wisest of men ! My master Ehochius bids me say 
that since he is about, with your gracious permission, to die, he 
wishes your aid to make his will.' The lawyer laughed, and 
promised to come in a short time, and so dismissed the slave ; 
but just as he was about to go to Ehochius' house, suddenly the 
slave returned, and bowing low, said to him : * greatest of 
lawyers, my master Ehochius bids me greet you most humbly, 
and ask your pardon for disturbing you with vain request; but 
that having changed his intent he now has no need of your 
services, since he is unfortunately dead.' 

for inasmuch. § 29. intent, see * change mind.' 

lengthen, ad>Cu. unfortunately dead, say simply, * he 

with your, etc., gen. abs. happens to have died.' 



LX. — ThESS ALT AN. 

The Thessalians, as is well known, are a race of the utmost 
courage in any contingency; but if any one attempts wrong- 
fully to deprive them of money, they will offer the utmost resist- 
ance rather than submit to be defrauded even by a superior 
force. Now there was once a Thessalian walking on the road to 
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Thebes, carrying a wallet wMcli seemed to be heavy. And as 
he passed through a village three rogues noticed hun, ami fancy- 
ing that he had much wealth in that wallet, agreed together to 
run quickly forward, and waiting for him in a wood through 
which he had to pass, there set upon him and rob him. They 
found, however, that they had deceived themselves in suppos- 
ing they would easily master him, for he fought with great 
bravery, and they did not overpower him until one of the rob- 
bers bound his arms so tightly in his belt that he could no 
longer strike. Then, having taken his wallet, * Now,' said the 
leader, ' let us share this great spoil which was worthy to be thus 
bravely defended.' And so, opening the wallet, they found to 
their horror only five drachmae of money, and the rest nothing 
but old clothes. ' It is clear,' said the robber, ' that the man 
who thus defends five drachmae would have killed us all three 
had he but had one mina !' 

in any contingency (sense). § 104. found to their horror ^ * were horri- 
superior force ^ * more.' fied finding. ' 

draehma^ mina, Zp<xxti4i, /ityS. 



LXI. — loNiDBs' Dream. 

lonides was once sent from the city to deal with the Ethi- 
opian Eurikus, who was king of a large tract of land which the 
governors of the city had long been envying, and which they 
thought the skilful lonides might perhaps prevail upon Eurikus 
to part with. So lonides set out for Ethiopia, having taken the 
precaution to provide himself with many splendid jewels and 
swords, and especially with five royal dresses so magnificent that 
the barbarian Eurikus was sure to be delighted with them. 
"When he arrived, however, he did not present the apparel, but 
asked the king to a great banquet, where five slaves attended 
upon him, very beautiful in face, and dressed in these dresses. 
The next day Eurikus came to see him, and said he had had a 
dream that lonides came and presented to him both the slaves 
and their royal apparel. lonides professed to wonder much at 
the narrative, and said it doubtless would come true ; and next 
day he gave him the slaves and the dresses. A few days after 
lonides called upon the king, and told him he had dreamed 
that Eurikus offered him any portion of his land to rule over, 
choosing which he preferred. Eurikus smiling, said he sup- 
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posed that dream must be no less tnie than the other, and gave 
the land ; but,* he added, he hoped the gods would not send him 
any more dreams as long as lonides was there, since it was plain 
that the envoy was the best dreamer of the two. 



precaution. § 100. 

was sure. § 109. 

come trucy * be accomplished.' 



added (sense). 

dreamer, use verb. 

of the twOf say ' than the other.' 



LXII. — Ebcruit. 



Deriscus, the king, was accustomed, whenever a new soldier 
came to him desiring to be enrolled in his guards, to make three 
inquiries : how old the man was, how long he had served, and 
whether he was perfectly satisfied with his pay and his fare. 
And once a young Persian soldier came who could not speak any 
Greek ; but, having heard of the questions to which he was 
liable, he had learned from a friend what words he ought to use 
in reply, and these with much difficulty and after long practice 
he was prepared to give in answer to the king's queries. It 
chanced, however, that Deriscus asked first what he usually 
asked second, but the soldier, of course, did not understand, 
and so when the king had said, * How long have you served 
under meV the youth replied in a loud voice, 'Twenty-five 
years/ Deriscus, seeing him so young in appearance, was 
astonished, and said to him quickly, * Why how old are you 1 ' 
* Five years, king ! ' replied the soldier. Thereupon ail the 
people laughed heartily, and the king, fancying that this youth 
was intentionally mocking him, said somewhat angrily, * I 
doubt whether you are mad for talking such ridiculous nonsense, 
or whether it is I who am mad, falsely imagining you to say 
such things/ The soldier, however, who thought that the 
king was asking him for the third time, said, not a whit afraid 
or ashamed, * Both, king ! ' Hereon ensued a general con- 
sternation ; but, seeing that something was wrong, the soldier 
confessed that he could not speak Greek, and so all was ex- 
plained. 



whenever. § 21. 

speak Greeky 'EAAtjwcttI \4yuy. 

inquiries. § 09. 

liadle, * which he had to answer.' 



chanced. § 169. 
tohy (particles^. 
heartily (sense). 
wrong, use oh Koi\Si% ^x^iv. 
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liXTTT. — CONDAEUS. 

Condaeus was scarcely less famous for the boonshness of his 
manners than for his extraordinary skill and experience in war. 
But though he often said offensive things, yet it was very seldom 
that he moved people to anger, because it was so evident that 
he was speaking in jest in order to raise a laugh. And once 
when he was passing through the city of Sena, and many embas- 
sies were sent to him from the neighbouring places, to express 
their obligation to him for his services in war, he took pleasure 
in trying every means to reduce the ambassadors by his strange 
replies to a state of embarrassment. Amongst others came an 
embassy of priests, headed by Boeleus, a very skilful and quick- 
witted man. When the messengers arrived and were ushered 
into the presence of Condaeus, they were much perplexed to 
find that the general maintained absolute silence, and stood 
quite still, without even moving his head, and glaring with his 
eyes in a dreadful manner. But Boeleus, nothing dismayed, 
smiling graciously, addressed the general in these words, ' My 
lord, you ought not to be surprised at seeing me so bold, when I 
appear before you at the head of a few priests ; but if I had been 
leading thirty thousand soldiers, then I should reasonably have 
been half-dead with terror.' At this Condaeus was so pleased 
that ho laughed heartily. 

manner I, { 100, * behaving.' many abstracts here to be turned 

ieldomf say * very few people.* concrete. 

raise a laugK express the act of the headed by, use gen. abs. ' leading.' 

persons. Qi. \ 106. maintained absolute silence (sense). 

express obligation^ use iiraivttv. glare, iraarraivta. 

he took pleasure, etc., there are at seeing. § 32. 

if I had, §14. 

LXIV. — Pbibenon's Craft. 

Condaeus, of whom we have spoken above, as famous no less 
for his roughness than for his military skill, once told his com- 
panions that ho was angry with a citizen named Peisenon, whom 
everyone supposed to have been his most intimate friend. 
Peisenon, being informed of this, took the first opportunity of 
visiting the house of Condaeus to inquire what his great friend 
charged him with, and to make the best defence he was able : 
for he felt that he was innocent of any intentional treachery or 
offence towards him. When he came into the house, Condaeus, 
beholding him a short while in silence, turned round and walked 
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away. Whereupon Peisenon burst fortli as though he were 
overjoyed, * I thank the gods, my friend ! that he who told 
me about you just now was evidently speaking falsely, for now 
it is clearly shown that you do not regard me in the light of an 
enemy.' Condaeus was surprised to hear this, but, without 
looking at the other, he replied, sullenly, * And what makes you 
think, my good sir, that I do not regard you as an enemy ? ' 
* Because, my friend/ replied Peisenon, * although malicious 
persons say many things falsely in disparagement of you, no one 
has ever yet ventured to lie so impudently as to assert that you 
ever turned round and retreated from an enemy.' 



first opporttmity (sense). 

defence. § 90. 

innocent, use ovBiv, and verb. 



burst forth (sense). 
what makes you think ? 
ulthough, § 94. 



169. 



LXV. — Shameless Women. 



Pherides, when he was a pleader, used often to complain that 
the women of the city were so shameless and eager to hear 
horrible tales that they would stand in crowds in the law courts 
when any man was being accused of a dreadful crime, and, in- 
deed, the more shocking the charges the more violently they 
desii'ed to hear them. And he used often to say that the judges 
were deserving of blame, for though they were allowed by law 
to remove strangers from the court, they never cared to prevent 
people even from hearing things the least fit to be told. So when 
at last Pherides was appointed a judge, everybody was in a state 
of great expectation what measures he would take to put a stop 
to this miscliief. And this was what befel. One day, when a 
man was brought before him who was charged with dreadful 
deeds, the judge observed that, as usual, the court was crowded 
with women, who had come together for the very purpose of 
hearing the shameful tales. So he gave orders in a loud voice 
that all respectable women should withdraw. Thereupon about 
five persons left the court. * Now,' said the judge, * since all 
respectable women are gone, the warders shadl remove those 
disgraceful persons who remain.' 



of a dreadful crime, &s aSiic^cra;, etc 
eared to prevent, use 64\w. cf. 
§ 132. 

aiDo.o.p.] 



state o/" (sense). 

for the very, i^evfrrfits, %va. 

warders, ol ^^Aaic€S. 
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• LXVL— Tailor] 

Albanius was naturally gentle in disposition, but whenever 
lie was with several of his companions he used to become so ex- 
cited that theje w£is no act of violence he would not commit. 
And once he was walking near the river at the Olympian games, 
with three of his arrogant young comrades, when he saw, in a 
fine garment and enjoying the spectacle, a man whom he knew 
to be an Athenian tailor. So he thought it would be fine fun 
if he went up and spoke to this man in such terms that all who 
heard should know him to be a tailor, for so he would be put to 
shame in the eyes of many Greeks. Accordingly he approached 
him and, calling in a loud voice, began to abuse him for having 
made the coat he was wearing so badly : for it was unpleasant, 
said he, to be thus disgraced before all Greece. But the tailor, 
so far from being vexed, did not even blush, but, turning him 
round, began examining and touching the coat, as though to see 
what was andss, and humbly promised to set right the error 
when he returned to Athens. But meanwhile he had been 
secretly marking Albanius's coat all over with chalk ; so that 
not only did the youth fail to disconcert the tailor, but he him- 
seK was made a laughing-stock before all the multitude. 

at the Olympian games f^OKu^.Tilajin. so far from. §180. 

tailor, say Kvcup^Cs. mark, iiXtiipw. 

^nefurij yfXoios. chalk, yxf^os. 

such terms (senbe) . made a lattghing-stock, became 

for so. § 20. ^ ridiculous, or yiXxara. o^XctV. 

LXVII. — The Veil at Dinner. 

Theodorus was so ready-witted that many people often asked 
him to banquets, not so much for the sake of friendship as in 
the hope of deriving amusement from his conversation. And 
once he met, at the house of a friend, a person who annoyed all 
the other guests by his boastfulness and boorishness of de- 
meanour; but as the others were unable to cope with Iiitti they 
cherished the hope that he might offend Theodorus, and in that 
case they expected to see fine sport. But they were disappointed 
to find that Theodorus only listened with the greatest friendli- 
ness to aU his conceits and absurdities; and this was the more 
surprising, as the man was extremely ugly, and they knew that 
Theodorus often laughed much at ugly people. At last, how- 
ever, the stranger reached such a pitch of impudence that, in 
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the presence of all the guests, he tied round his head a white 
veil, saying that it was his custom to do so after dinner. To 
this Theodoras did not reply, and the stranger, disgusted with 
his silence, asked him whether he did not think the veil be- 
coming. 'Certainly,* repHed Theodoras, with the utmost polite- 
ness, *and I think we shall all agree it would have been still 
more becoming if you had put it on, not only over your head, 
but over your face.' 

in hope of (sense) (purpose). § 2 etc* conceits and abaurditiesy use a verb. 
deriving amusement (concrete). § 99. siich a pitchy say isrovroy within. 
Jine sport J say ^ a great contest.' over . . head^ * so as to hide.' 



LXVm. — Cakpbnter, 

Eumenes, when he was a young man, was very arrogant, inso- 
much that he became ungovernably angry if anybody interfered 
with him in the least. And one day when he was walking 
down to the Peirsesus, clothed in a splendid cloak, there came a 
carpenter behind him carrying a pine tree. Now since the 
weight was so heavy that the man could not lift up his head to 
see who was in the way, he shouted as he went to all the passers 
by to beware lest his pine tree shjould injure them. But Eumenes 
thought it unworthy that he should give place to a carpenter, 
and took no heed; whence the result was that the tree top 
striking against his cloak rent off a large piece. And Eumenes, 
being dreadfully vexed, dragged the man to the law-court, com- 
plaining to the judges of his terrible injuries and demanding 
satisfaction. But the carpenter, half dead with terror, was 
unable to reply; and the judges perceiving his condition, de- 
clared that they could not punish a man because he was dumb. 
*He dumb!' exclaimed Eumenes, *Why, he never ceased bawl- 
ing louder than two bulls : Out of the way ! Out of the way !' 
*Then you should have obeyed him,' replied the judges, and 
forthwith acquitted the carpenter. 

ungovernably, say * immeasurably.' he dumhy * and how can he be dumb 

if anybody. § 21 (end). who' etc. 

of his terrible ir\juries. § 99. should have. § 109. 

his condition. \ 108. 

LXIX. — Kneios. 
When Kneios was governor of the cities in Asia, and had to 
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decide all tlie law suits which the inhabitants referred to him, 
he won great praise from aU men by the justice and wisdom of 
his judgments. One day a woman of Smyrna was brought 
before lum charged with having murdered her husband and son. 
She admitted the truth of the accusation, but pleaded that the 
crime was justified by injuries which she herself had received 
from them. For she had had another son by a previous 
husband, and they had seized this young man by craft and 
poisoned him. And she adduced such evidence that not even 
her accusers were able to dispute that it was so. But Kneios at 
first did not know what to do; for it seemed unjust to put to 
death a woman who had received such injury, and yet the law 
clearly commanded that whoever was convicted of murder should 
undergo the extreme penalty. Accordingly he asked the lawyers 
whether the law ordained how soon the penalty should be in- 
flicted; and finding that there was no provision about the time 
of punishment he condemned her to death, and ordered her to 
appear before the same tribunal to undergo execution after the 
interval of a hundred years. 

by the justice and wisdom (sense : by a previous, ^ic. 

concrete). § 101, § 102. that it was so, see § 132. 

charged, torn the sentence, as penalty inflicted (sense). 

ouruiofjiai is deponent. provision, use xeKeieiy. 

truth (concrete). about the time, use ircpi rod brr&re, 
pleaded that the crime was ^ justified^ etc. 

etc., say * that she was justified,' after the interval of, Sid. g. 

etc. 



LXX. — Gold Statue and Dreams. 

They relate that Hannibal had taken away a statue of gold 
from the temple of Hera, and as he did not know whether it 
was entirely of gold or only gilt on the outside he cut it in two. 
And as he found that it was all gold he resolved to carry it 
home ; and would doubtless have done so had not Hera herself 
appeared to him in a dream and prevented him. For she 
threatened that, if he did not restore it, he should become blind 
in his one eye with which he still could see. Although Hannibal 
was not particularly pious towards the gods, yet he was naturally 
so terrified with this vision that he not only repaired the statue, 
and restored it to the temple, but he also made an additional 
offering of gold besides to appease the anger of the goddess. 
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It is also related tliat when Hamilcar was besieging Syracuse, 
a vision appeared to him of a divine figure, who told him that 
on the next day he would dine in Syracuse. His hopes were 
much raised by this announcement. But next day there arose 
such a disturbance in the camp that the soldiers took to fighting 
with each other, and accordingly the Syracusans, perceiving the 
occurrence, came unobserved into the camp and carried ofi^ the 
general prisoner to the town. In this way the prophecy was 
fulfiUed. 



in twOf use a compound. 

additional (sense.) 

a vision of divine ^gure (sense). 



hopes raised (sense), § 106, an- 
nouncement (sense) [concrete]. 
§ 99, § 100. 

prophecy, rb eiprttyiivov. 



LXXI. — Epaminondas. 

According to the Theban law, when a man had been appointed 
general he commanded the army for twelve months, and after 
that, even if he had discharged the duties of his ofl&ce with the 
greatest success, and the war was still continuing, he had to 
return home and yield his command to another. Now the great 
Epaminondas once remained at the head of his army for four 
months longer than he ought to have done ; and when he 
returned home his enemies brought bim to trial for the offence. 
But he showed by his demeanour before his judges that he no 
more feared death in the city than on the field of battle. ' The 
law condemns me,' he said, ' and I do not deny that I deserve 
death. I only request that these words may be written upon 
my monument, " the Thebans have put to death Epaminondas 
because he compelled them to meet and conquer the Lacedaemo- 
nians whom previously they had not even dared to look in the 
face; and because under his command they besieged Sparta, who 
counted it the greatest good fortune to escape ruin.'" These 
words were greeted with such applause by the bystanders that 
the judges did not venture to condemn him. 



war continuing, *not yet finished.' 

at head. \ 110. 

longer than he ought, * beyond the 

appointed {elpriiUvos) time.' 
showed by his demeanour, * showed 

(rap4xfiy) himself such in his 

demeanour.' 



on the field, § HO. 

do not deny. § 132. 

in the face, iyamlou. 

to escape, use el fi-fi. 

these words, use a participle. 

were areeted. § 106. 
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[Part II. 



LXXII.— Poison. 



Dolius, who lived alone on the ThessaKan monntams, being 
devotedly fond of hunting, suffered much from the inhabitants 
of the village, who were most friendly in words, but whenever 
he went out alone, used to visit his hut and steal whatsoever 
they found there. But one day he was avenged in the following 
manner : Two of the villagers entered his hut as usual when 
he was gone out in the hope of discovering plunder; and their 
delight may be imagined when they found a dish of fish ready 
cooked on the table. They ate this greedily, and then looked 
round to see if there was anything else. To their horror, how- 
ever, they perceived near the table, lying on the ground, a bottle 
of poison nearly empty, as if he had used it recently. They 
concluded at once that the fish was poisoned, and cast about, 
being in terror of death, for some means of getting rid quickly 
of the fish. So one of them greedily drank up a large bottle of 
oil, rather putrid, and the other ate a vast quantity of salt. In 
this way they both soon vomited much, and left the hut very 
pale and weak, but delighted that they were safe from the 
poison. Just as they were going out, they met the owner, who 
greeted them kindly, and invited them to share his excellent fish 
which he was returning home to eat. But they replied that 
they had abeady had enough. 



devotedly (sense). 

delight . . imagined, § 103. 

to see iff ct. 

cast about, 110. 



some means, § 108. 

poisoned, paraphrase it. 

vast quantity, davjxdfftov Zffov, § 152. 



LXXIII. — Grbneus' Gold. 

There was a certain man named Greneus, who was noted 
among all his companions as being the stingiest of mankind, 
insomuch that people used to say of him that even if he made 
a vow to the gods, to obtain some benefit from them, he would 
always manage, when he had obtained it, to cheat them of his 
promise. One day, when Greneus was dining in company with 
the king, at the conclusion of the repast, the king related to 
the guests the misfortunes of a certain poor philosopher, who 
had been well known to all those who were present. And, as 
everybody expressed great commiseration, the king proposed 
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to them that they should all contrihute a certain sum of money 
to the relief of the poor man. As thi3 proposal was received 
with applause, the king himself rose and went round the table 
to collect the money from the guests. And everybody was much 
pleased at the idea of the avaricious Greneus being thus forced to 
contribute ; for they knew that he would not venture to refuse 
in the presence of so many persons, especially when his majesty 
himseK was the suppliant. And after aU had given the king 
their money, he asked Greneus whether he had contributed 
anything, pretending that he had not noticed. * K it please your 
majesty,' said one of the guests, laughing, *I saw Greneus 
giving you his gold piece, otherwise I should not have believed 
it.' * And I, too, saw it,' said the king ; * but still I do not 
believe it.' 

his promise. § 105. at the idea, say ' if.' § 32. 

misfortunes, use irrftrxw* to refuse, to give * nothing.' 

expressed great commiseration, if it please f/ourmajesti/,j^axapbiSLBe. 

(sense) use * pity.* gold piece, arariip. 
to the relief of, verb : u<f>€\oa. 



LXXIY.— Phjedon's Dog. 

A certain Phaedon had a dog which had been brought to him 
from Epirus, and which, among other accomplishments, used to 
go to a particular house and bring back food for his master 
in a basket, which he carried in his mouth. And one evening 
when the dog was returning to Phaedon's house with his dinner 
as usual, he saw two other dogs waiting behind the wall to 
rob him of his basket. Feeling, however, that his courage , 
would be all the more praiseworthy if he overcame such odds, 
he went on without flinching. As he reached the wall out 
burst the two dogs upon him, and with dreadful clamour, such 
as could be heard for a long distance, the combat began. And 
at first, as might be expected, his chief care was to guard the 
basket ; but after a bit he became so eager to defeat the more 
formidable of his assailants, that for a moment he left the 
basket undefended. The lesser of the two robbers beholding 
this, immediately rushed at the meat in the hopes of devouring 
it while his friend was destroying his foe ; but Phaedon's dog, 
finding the impossibility of beating off the enemy and defending 
his master's dinner simultaneously^ and thinking it better that 
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the honest should have it rather than the dishonest (since the 
owner could not), gobhled up the meat himsel£ 

among other oeeomplUhmentB, *■ was assailant, use participle. 

sldOlnl both in other things/ in the hopes. § 6. 

praiseworthy (aenae). ' was destroying. § 74. 
such odds, use * stronger/ beating off, * put to flight/ 

combat began (concrete). § 106. gobble up, iyMTTtt. 

chief care, use c^Ao^f urtfoi. 

LXXV. — Bramian Wine. 

There was a race called Bramii who lived among the Indians, 
and prided themselves on heing more noble in birth and more 
blameless in heart than the common people. And one day 
the chief of the Bramii was about to become a hundred years 
of age, and the Bramii consulted together, as the day was ap- 
proaching, to consider the best means of honouring their great 
man, who in their eyes was the best and wisest of mankind. 
And they resolved to make a great feast, and present him with 
a large cask of sacred wine ; but thinking that it would seem 
a more friendly and acceptable gift if each man had a share in 
it, they determined that they would set up a great cask in their 
chiefs house, into which each man separately was to empty 
his bottle of the sacred wine; and thus that the cask should 
be filled with the best that each had to offer. So the day 
came, and each Bramius brought his bottle and poured it into 
the cask one by one, the head of the cask being bored so as to 
receive it. And when the cask was full the feast was celebrated, 
and the Bramian chief sent a bottle to be filled from the cask, 
which was to be drunk at the feast. And when the bottle 
was opened it was water and not wine ; for each Bramian had 
thought if he alone gave water he should not be discovered. 

bcoofne a hundred years of age, say bottle, say * bowl,' rpv^Tdov. 

* to arrive at the hundred years.' and tht4s. § 29. 

best means. § 108. the best that, etc. § 105. 

tit their eyes (sense). } 110. was celebrated, say ^ began.' 

LXXVI — Megarian. 

A certain Megarian, distinguished in birth and wealth, who 
had squandered most of his property, at last was reduced to 
such an extremity of poverty that he was forced to adopt all 
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kinds of shifts in order to escape the urgency of his creditors. 
Among these was a poor cobbler, who, after entreating the 
Megarian nobleman to pay him his account many times without 
producing any result, at last extorted from him a document, 
wherein he wrote that he acknowledged the debt, and would 
pay it as soon as the year was out. At the end of the year 
the cobbler again presented it, but the nobleman professed to be 
ill. Again he came, but found his debtor absent. And so 
matters went on, the nobleman each time inventing a new 
excuse, until the cobbler found to his sorrow that he was no 
better off with the document which had cost him such 
trouble to get than he had been before he got it. At last, 
one day when the nobleman again made some promise to pay 
in a few days, indignant at his shamelessness, the cobbler said, 
* I do not doubt your honesty, sir ; but since this document is 
worn out, I must ask you for another promise, written on some 
more durable material.' ^ Nothing is more durable than gold,* 
said the nobleman, and paid the debt. 

urgency (concrete^. § 100. each tifne, kKaar6rc. 

hia account (sense). \ 106. inventing, say * producing.' 

producing any result, *nor did he cost him (sense). § 110. 

obtain anything the more.' worn out, ccarpSs. 

extorted, use iiyoeyKd(ci). material, omit, and use adv. 

was out, § 109. [for the connection see § 183.] 

LXXVII.— Ugly Proclus. 

Proclus was a counsellor of the king, and was well known 
in the city as being a ready-witted man, able to extemporise 
measures when any emergency arose, and still more, perhaps, 
as being excessively ugly in countenance. One day a certain 
citizen, named Soron, who was still uglier than Proclus, called 
at his house, and with the utmost humility said he wished to 
ask him a favour. He said a certain man had injured him 
deeply by casting false imputations upon his wife in secret, 
and so inducing many people to believe shameful things about 
her. He had accordingly, since he could not punish the man 
by law, fought a duel with him and killed him ; and now, 
since he was in peril of death by law himself, he begged 
Proclus to intercede with the king for him. Proclus readily 
agreed, and entreated the king'with such earnestness that he 
fairly forced him by his importunity to pardon the criminal. 
But when the king had done so, he asked Proclus why he took 
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such trouble about the poor man, since he was not usually so 
well-disposed toward criminals. * Because/ replied the coun- 
sellor, * if he had suffered death I should have been the ugHest 
of your majesty's subjects.' 

emergency y use Set. a duel, say fxSvos ii6v(f. 

with utmost humility, bslj iKerris fairly, hrexvSbs. 

y€v6^evos. well-disposed, fvfifviis. 

imputations, see * accuse.' your majesty's subjects (sense). 

LXXVIIL — Padius again. 

Many things have already been related about Padius such as 
to seem worthy of laughter; but whoever visits the country 
of the Padii will certainly find that he daily hears some- 
thing of the kind; so that if a man tried to write down all 
the laughable things which the Padii do and say he would 
not easily complete his task. 

Once there was a Padius who was a priest, and whose busi- 
ness it was to bury all the dead who were brought to him, and 
to offer a sacrifice for them of a lamb. And one day a peasant 
brought him a corpse which he said he had found on the shore, 
evidently having been cast up by the tide. He thought it 
was one of his friends, who had gone out in a boat to fish, 
but he could not say for certain, as the corpse had been thrown 
up without clothes, and without a head. Anyhow, he requested 
the priest to offer the usual sacrifice for it and bury it, and so, 
handing over the dead body, he went away. The priest, how- 
ever, only offered a lamb's head, and saved the rest of the 
sacrifice for his own dinner ; and when he boasted of this, and 
the peasant indignantly asked him why he had behaved so 
unjustly, he replied that it was quite fair ; for part of a sacrifice 
was fit to be offered for part of a man, and as the head of a 
man was the most valuable part, so the body was of a lamb ; 
and therefore, if the head was wanting to the man, it was right 
the body should be wanting to the lamb. 

tueh as. § 60. to fish, * to catch fish.* 

of a lamb, do it neater. without clothes, ' naked.' 

h$ thought, J 29. 

LXXIX. — EosE AND Cherry. 

Morios was not exactly a wise man, but he was often heard 
to say clever things at a banquet, so that many men who did 
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not love him constantly invited him to feasts, so that the guests 
might talk more freely and enjoy much laughter. And once 
Morios was dining with a friend, who had also asked amongst 
many others a person who was rather sullen and proud, and did 
not say much himself, but confined himself to questioning those 
who told tales, apparently with the view of convicting them of 
falsehood. And the other guests were vexed, feeling that at a 
banquet it did not matter if the stories told were false, but that 
the part of a guest was to say amusing things. At last, Morios 
perceiving how matters lay, said quite seriously that he had seen 
the priest at the sacrifice with a robe of the colour of a rose, 
and a girdle of the colour of a cherry. * That is false,' said 
the sulky guest, *for no one is so ignorant as not to be aware 
that the priest's dress is always white and his girdle is always 
black.' *Then it is you who are wrong,' replied Morios, *in 
accusing me thus rashly of lying ; for the rose to which I was 
comparing his robe was that white rose, and the cherry was this 
black cherry.' Whereat arose general laughter, and the other, 
looking very sour, went away in silence. 

was heard (sense). stories told, rk Key^mya, 

f reek/ J ^^»p. how matters lay (sense). 

amongst ^ say *"both many others,' of t?ie colour ^ * having the colour.* 

etc. general. } 106. 

confined himself use iruvro \jJtvov: very sour^ say * looking water 
apparently voith the vieWf o>s 8^. cresses,' Kdpiofui fiheirwv. 

}6. 



LXXX, — Thb Pbrumblgs. 

The Malabrii are a savage race of men and have many false 
beliefs, which no one can persuade them are not true; and 
among these they believe that the souls of the dead reside in 
animals, and that therefore everyone ought to spare all animals 
if he even suspects that they contain the spirit either of a god 
or of one of his deceased friends, l^ow there was an Anglian 
merchant, who happened once to be living for a few days 
among the Malabrii, and who, having gone into the woods to 
hunt, was so unfortunate as to shoot a bird which the natives 
call perumelos, and which, according to their belief, contains the 
soul of a god. The people, hearing of this deed, laid hands on 
the stranger and carried him off, with the intention of sacrificing 
him on the altar of the outraged god. As soon as he under- 
stood what they were going to do, and wherefore they were 
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angered, "being a ready-wittecj man lie hit on the following device * 
to save himsfelf. He asked permission to defend himself, and 
said that his father had lately been sailing when he was wrecked 
and* perished in the sea, and his soul hiad entered into an eel. 
When, therefore, he perceived an eel floating in the sea, and a 
perumelos flying ahove it, which was clearly about to attack it, 
he thought it disgraceful that he should suffer his father's soul 
to be injured before -his eyes, and so shot the perumelos. And 
the judges not merely acquitted him, but gave him a great 
reward for his piety. 

art not true, §132. permission {aanssrei^). 

and who (not Hteral). when he was wrecked, put * when* 
lay hands on {&&nBQ), §110. with the natural ela^(pe. ,. . , 

hit on Uema/fi), disgraceful that. §32.- '^ */r* '"^ 

■' ■• -^ . 

LXXXL — Axius AND THE Trbbs. . Uiv 1 

There was once an ^tolian named Axius, who, though nj|vA:;^ 
was by nature a most well-disposed and polite man, yet'^^ad oiiJs^i -j^ ^ 
great fault; for he never was able to partake of a banquet with;-'*'^' 



'^'•;.> 



out being so excited by the viands and the company thl^ M'/' 
drank more wine than was fitting. And one day wh«n he was 
at a feast where there were many clever persons present, so that • 
all conversed very pleasantly, and there was much* laughter, •- 
according to his custom he drank so much that as he walked * 
home he did not know too clearly what he was doing." Alid as 
it happened, he had to walk along a road, by the side of which 
many and great trees were planted. Now two of the gu6st«^y 
were walking a little way off behind him, and they observed, . 
with no little surprise, that as he was walking unsteadily he -^^ 
chanced to stumble against a large oak. Having arisen again, '^ 
they saw that he bowed low, and with his wonted courtesy said 
aloud that he grieved much at having inadvertently struck the 
gentleman, but hoped he would pardon him as it was so dark. 
Again walking on he did the same ; and again he expressed his 
grief At last, when he had done this often, they saw him stop 
and sit down in the middle of the road with an embarrassed air; 
and he said aloud, * It seems I had better remaih here qiiietly till 
all these tall men have walked past.' 

fault, say * was to be blamed.' inadvertently, use Xav9d(iw. 

without, use. &(rr^. § 132. gentleman, kyiip. 

planted, plup. of <p^09. air (sense). 
with . . courtesy f ^ politely as uBual. 
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LXXXIL — Thomius and the Maniac. 

Thomius was a counsellor of the king, and a man famous for 

various things, and especially because he was so skilful that if 

any danger suddenly threatened him, he was always abld to 

devise some means of escape. Once he was sitting at the top of 

his house, whither he resorted in the evening in order to refresh 

himself with the coolness, when a man rushed up to him, 

* having secretly entered the house, and crying with a loud voice 

; bade him jump down. Now, although he knew that this man 

was a maniac, having seen, him often in the house of the 

physician who tended him, yet he himself was too old to be able 

to resist him by force, and he perceived that his only chance 

K was to deceive the madman by fraud. So he agreed to jump 

. " ' 005?^, only he said it would show him better how to do it if 

lysH' Ihey threw down his cat which was seated near. The 

. -jr**;vie^^*^^^ ^^ delighted with the suggestion, seized the cat, and 

: >V^|;^^^ftrew her over; but as cats can fall a long distance without 

. - • Hv^J^*^ ifeiing injured, when she reached the ground she jumped up and 

:'''.: >*^|iSin off;* 'ITow go down,' said Thomius, * and find her that we 

'\^ . -Xf^^ay throw her again so that now at any rate she shall not 

•'; . . ' -^ feca^e.' And when the man eagerly went away to perform his 

/ bidding Ttomius seized the opportunity and closed the door. 

counsellor^ ^ovX€vr/}$, vinipen/js. too old to. § 68. 

^ . danger threatened. §106. his only chance. § 112. 

when a man. (which is principal P) suggestion, use kKo<Hi». 

althottgh._ ^ § 05. - .without being y &<rr€ fiij. 
maniac, 'mad.' 



'% 



LXXXIII.— tHE Epirots. 

The Epirots, although they live in a mountainous country and 
are often considered barbarians by those who dwell in towns, 
yiet are a friendly race, and if one dwells among them he has 
many things to tell when he returns. An Epirot, who had a 
moderate property, once was asked by a poor neighbour, named 
Totnos, to lend him thirty minse, as he would otherwise have to 
be put in prison for debt. But he knew Tornos to be both a 
false and a lazy .man and refused, asserting that he had several 
secret reasons for being unwilling to accede to his request. Then 
Tomos greatly complained and was indignant, saying** it was 
strange that he should lend to many strangers and refuse a friend.' 
But the other replied *that if he lent him the minae, then when 
the time came for repayment he would be sure to ask him to wait 
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another montli; nor again after that interval would he even 
then be ready ; and at last they would cease to be friends and 
become enemies. And if this is so/ he concluded, 'I think it 
far better that we should make haste and become enemies now 
before I lose my thirty minse.' 

mountainous country^ ' among the accede to hit reqtte»t. § 105. 

mountains.' strange that. § 33. 

friendly J ^iXJofBpcnoi. for repayment, infinitlye. 

as he would otherwise, say 'but if after interval, ^idKixinf rwrovrov 

not, that he would/ etc. ■xp6va¥. 

for debt, say 'as not haying paid.' make haste, use ^>6dyw. § 79. 



LXXXrV. — Cakes and Songs. 

There was once a baker of Syracuse who was famed for 
making remarkably good cakes ; insomuch that a poet of the 
place named Archias, who wrote about all manner of subjects, 
composed an ode upon these cakes which was v«ry witty and 
pleased the Syracusans much. The baker also was gratified at 
being sung of by Archias, but as he did not quite relish some of 
the witty things that were written in the ode he adopted the 
following means to turn the laugh against the poet. He made a 
most excellent cake ; but as it was necessMy that it should be 
baked upon paper he employed Archias's ode. He then sent it 
to the poet thanking him for his beautiful verses. Archias ate 
the cake and enjoyed it much; but was somewhat annoyed when 
he had finished it to find his own poem lying at the bottom. So 
he went to the baker, and after some conversation asked him 
why he had insulted the art of poetry. To which the baker 
replied, * No one can deny but that I have behaved justly, for 
you made a song upon my cakes, and I made a cake upon your 
song.' 

cakes, wKokovs, 'Vros, turn the laugh, ' make the poet 

subjects, 'things.' rather laughable.' 

composed, 'made.' paper, fii$\os. 

ode, ti4Kos. for his beautiful, use oTos and ae/5». 

upon, use c2s here. deny that, § 132. 

LXXXV.— Cow Stealing. 

Once upon a time there was a Lydian, named Mastros, who 
being left by his father without means of subsistence determined 
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to join a band of robbers. So he went to a wood where they 
were known to reside, and being admitted into the house made 
known the object of his visit. The robbers, perceiving him to 
be a man of strength of limb and .readiness of wit, agreed to 
admit him if he would first display his capacity by an ingenious 
theft. They informed him that a farmer was about to drive a 
fat cow the next day past the wood, so that he would have a fine 
opportunity, if he pleased, of exhibiting his skill. Accordingly, 
next morning, he rose early, and taking a beautiful shoe which 
he found in the house dropped it in the road where the cow was 
going to pass. Hiding himself behind a tree he presently saw 
the rustic approach with the cow ; he examined the shoe, but 
left it lying, as he did not think one shoe only was worth any- 
thing. As soon as he was gone, the Lydian picked up the shoe, 
took a short cut, and again dropped it in the road. The rustic 
coming up, and supposing it to be the second shoe, ran back to 
fetch the first, and Mastros drove off the cow. 

without meansy say, *not having eapaeity . . theft (concrete). 

whence he might,' etc. § 103. shocy ififids. 

being admittedy b&j * they receiving droppedy ^placed.' 

him.' picked up, iyaXafidv. 

object (concrete). } 103. took a short cut, expand according 

limb (sense). to the sense. 
admity tis r^v crwovalay Bex^o^tu. 



LXXXVI. — Horse Stealing. 

On another occasion Mastros stole a horse out of the midst of 
the Spartan camp, but was captured by a body of soldiers who 
recognized the horse, and was brought before the general. He, 
though enraged at the audacity of the theft, was still more 
astounded that the man had been able to carry off his plunder 
from the midst of so many men. Accordingly he promised 
Mastros that he would remit some of his punishment, if he 
would explain to him how he had been able to do it. The 
Lydian replied that it would be easier to show him by deeds 
than to explain to him by words, and accordingly they proceeded 
together to the spot where the theft was committed. * Now 
observe me/ said the Lydian, *this was the way I crawled 
among the sleeping soldiers, taking care to avoid being seen by 
the watch, or making a noise to awake the slumberers. There 
stood the horse I intended to steal j I led him rapidly to this 
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point in the wall ; we climbed over without much difficulty, and 
this was the way I rode off.* With these words he jumped upon 
the back of a horse that was standing near, and rode away before 
anybody could catch him. 

enraged at. § 32. to avoid. § 8. 

audacity f use adverb. watch, ol <l>v\aK€s. 

theft was committed, say rh Tcpayfia this point, rovro. 

iyetfero. jumped upon the back, iafaTrrfid.a> ^ir\, 

this was the way (sense). before. § 79. 

LXXXVIL— Bears. 

An Indian hunter once shot a huge bear, and broke its back- 
bone. The animal fell, and set up a most plaintive cry, some- 
thing like that of the wolf when he is hungry. The hunter, 
instead of giving him another shot, came up close to him, and 
addressed him in these words : * Hark ye ! bear ; you are a 
coward, and no warrior, as you pretend to be. Were you a 
warrior you would show it by your firmness, and not cry and 
whimper like an old woman. You know, bear, that our tribes 
are at war with each other, and that yours was the aggressor. 
You have found the Indians too powerful for you, and you have 
gone sneaking about in the woods stealing their hogs ; perhaps 
at this time you have hog's flesh in your belly. Had you con- 
quered me I would have borne it with courage, and died like a 
brave warrior; but you, bear, sit there and cry, and disgrace 
your tribe by your cowardly conduct.' 

backbone, ^dx^s, f . ffone sneaking about, say KaafBdvt 

giving shot. § 99. vepiTpix^v. 

warrior, ayhpeios. hog, x^'po*? hog's flesh, x^h^ 

whimper, use fidKaKiCoii.ai. (plm".) 

aggressor (sensfe). perhaps. § 123. 

too powerful. § 50. bear with courage, use KoprcpeTy. 

LXXXVIII.— Atholios. 

An Epirot, named Atholios, who was very rich, and yet at 
the same time was not accustomed to impart his wealth to his 
poorer neighbours more than other rich men, once heard that a 
workman who tiUed his fields for wages was expecting to have a 
son bom to him. So he thought he should be doing a friendly 
act, since the man was poor and abeady had many children, if 
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he went to the man's house and inquired how his wife was. 
When he arrived there the peasant told him that twins had heen 
born, and that he was at a loss how he should be able to main- 
tain all those children out of his poor hire. * Well, my friend,' 
said Atholios, * I pity you much, but remember that the gods 
whenever they send children into the world always send 
the wherewithal to feed them.' For such is the proverb which 
the pious Epirots repeat respecting children. * Yes, doubtless, 
most noble Atholios,' answered the workman, * but it seems to 
me that they sometimes employ a foolish messenger, who makes 
mistakes, and brings the children to one house and the food to 
another.' Atholios laughed, and next day gave the man a 
cow, saying it had been * mis-sent by the gods ' to his house. 



the wherewithal. § 10, § 103. 
yes doubtless. § 188. 



mis- sent, say * the gods by mis- 
take.' 



LXXXIX. 

When King Richardus was warring against Solimanes to see 
if he could recover the sacred monument which the Musulamii 
had captured, Solimanes was displeased to find that even a 
small body of his enemies were able to rout a much larger force 
of his own troops. So he took counsel, and devised a plan by 
which he expected to strike terror into his foes. For one day 
when Richardus with a handful of men was gallantly driving 
before him many Musulamii, Solimanes sent a messenger with a 
beautiful horse, and bade him present the horse to the king, and 
say : * king, Solimanes, although he is your foe, yet is grieved 
that so brave a man as you are should go on foot in the midst 
of so many foes.' When he had delivered the message, the 
king accepted the gift, and bade him take back greeting and 
many thanks to his master. But suspecting some guile, he 
set a soldier on the horse, who, as he had been taught, as soon 
as he felt that some one was sitting on his back, sped straight 
back to Solimanes ; who found, to his disgust, that the king 
had been too crafty to be caught in this trap. 



monument, ffrifxa, 
strike terror, frap4xtw. 
handfuL h 110. 
on foot, irtQ, 

BIDa.O.P.] 



taJce hack greeting, § 99. 
trap (sense). 
felt that. § 26. 
too crafty, § 68. 
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XC— TlMON. 

Who is there who has not heard of Timon, the Athenian, who 
was so misanthropic in his disposition that he always went 
where he was not likely to find anyone, and avoided all con- 
courses and crowds of the citizens. And there was only one 
man whose society he seemed to take pleasure in, and that was 
Alcibiades ; and when somebody asked him why he loved this 
man so much, for there were many better than he in the city, 
he replied * that it was just on that account he pleased him, 
because he knew he would be the cause of so many troubles to 
the Athenians.' 

Another time he was dining alone with one whom he called 
his Mend, and as the fare was very good and the wine delicious, 
the friend praised everything, saying how pleasant such a ban- 
quet was. And Timon replied, * Yes, and it would have been 
pleasanter still if you had been away.' 

Another time when he was wandering alone by the sea, one 
who had known him arrived, and greeting him, asked him if he 
wished anything taken back to Athens. ' Nothing,' said Timon, 
sullenly, * but thy head in a whirlwind.' 

misanthropic, fuffdyOpwros. fare, r& ^a. 

concourse, tHivo^os, yes, omit, inserting ye in next 

society, take pleasure in, § 100. clause. 

just on that accotmt, dt avrh rovro. whirlwind, fficriirrSs, 



. EXERCISES. 

PAET III. 

XCI. 

His old allies, the Samnites and Lucanians, received h\m 
coldly, and, however anxious to obtain his aid, they had not, 
exhausted as they were, the means of supplying him with money 
even if they had been disposed to rely on his constancy in their 
cause. Thus embarrassed, as he passed by Locri on his return 
from Rhegium to Tarentum, he listened to the advice of some of 
his followers, and plundered the temple of Proserpine. In the 
vaults underneath this temple was a large treasure which had 
been buried for unknown generations, and no mortal eye had 
been allowed to look on it. This he carried off, and embarked 
his spoil on board of his ships, to transport it by sea to Tarentum. 
A storm, however, arose and wrecked the ships, and cast ashore 
the plundered treasure on the coast of Locri. Pyrrhus was 
moved, and ordered it to be replaced in the temple of the god- 
dess, and offered sacrifices to propitiate her anger. But when 
there were no signs given that she accepted his offering, he put 
to death the three men who had advised him to commit the 
sacrilege ; and even yet his mind was haunted by a dread that 
Proserpine's wrath was still pursuing him, and bringing on his 
arms defeat and ruin. — Arnold. 

coldly y oh Tpod^fuos, unknown generations (sense). 

however. §96. storm arose j etc. (Bbipaeuhj,) §106. 

exhaustedj hfirixw^, Hiropos ehat, east ashore^ iK-<l>€pco. 

the means. § 103. to propitiate .... anger (sense). 

disposedy eattse, a good deal of ' con- ' given, 4<pdyri. 

Crete ' here. Be quite simple. haunted. § 110. 

listened, say * some advising, he did was pursuing. § 148. 

it. ' bringing .... ruin (sense) . 

Vaulty oiKKIfJUl, 

XCII. 

Meanwhile a sedition arose among the soldiers from a slight 
cause, which, had not fortune intervened, might have involved 
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the state in the greatest peril. One of the cohorts which were 
quartered at Ostia was ordered to proceed to Eome, and the task of 
furnishing of arms was given to a tribune, Varius. He, to execute 
his order with less tumult, promised the consul that he would 
march by night, and ordered the waggons where the arms were 
to come late to the camp. The soldiers, observing that some 
plan was in progress and that they were not informed what was 
intended, were filled with suspicion ; and the more the matter 
was hidden the more they imagined evil. Some said the slaves 
were being armed to slay the emperor, and the tribunes would 
seize on the ofl&cers themselves. Some were so drunken that 
they increased the tumult without comprehending anything. 
At last the cohorts slew those who tried to restrain them, seized 
their arms, and rushed to the palace. 

fortune intervened (concrete). consul, ffrparrtySs, 

involved. § 106. plan in progress. § 106. 

cohort, \6xos. imagine, viroirre^. 

tribune, \oxay6s. ^ emperor, i^pawos. 

tumult (concrete). palace, rh ficuriKtTa. 



xcin. 

In this hate and discontent, all the souldiers being townsmen, 
except some of the governor's owne company, they resolv'd they 
would not goe into the castle, to behold the ruine of their 
houses ; little considering that when the governor came first into 
Nottingham to defend -them, at their earnest desire, he left a 
house and a considerable estate to the mercy of the enemie, 
rather desiring to advance the cause then to secure his own 
stake; but their meane and halfe-afiected hearts were not 
capable of such things. The governor, perceiving this defection, 
sett some of the most zealous honest men to find out how many 
there were in the towne, who neglecting aU private interests 
would cheerfully and freely come in and venture all with him, 
intending, if he could not have found enough to defend the 
place, that he would have sent to other neighbouring garrisons 
to have borrow'd some. Upon this inquiry, it was found that 
many of ColloneU Pierrepont's owne company were desireous to 
come in, but first wisht to know their collonell's resolution, how 
he would dispose of them ; whereupon a haU was call'd, and the 
danger of the place declared to the whole towne, that they might 
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have time to provide for their goods and persons hefore the 
enemie came upon them. — Mrs, Hutchmson^s Memoirs. 

in this hate (concrete). defection^ use hv^iBiw, 

to the mercy ^ use irpotrifii, interest (omit). 

the cause, use rh koiv6v. garrison, x^P^^^- 

his own stake, rh. kavrov. sent .... borrow, say * send for.* 

half -affected, say * careless of the dispose of, xfi^<fBO'^' 

pubUc weal,' or something like hall, iKKK-qtrla. 

that, and omit * hearts,* have time, before, § 79. 



. XCIV. 

Decebahis then resorted to another device. He entrapped 
Longinus, a distinguished Roman officer, and required him to 
disclose the plans of his imperator. The Roman gallantly re- 
fused; and Decebalua had the magnanimity to respect his 
courage, and to release him from his bonds. He retained <him, 
however, as a hostage, and demanded honourable terms of peace 
for his ransom. Trajan returned an evasive answer, by which 
he deterred the enemy from slaying his prisoner. Longinus, 
sensible of the difficulty in which his leader was involved, 
determined to relieve him by his own voluntary death. Pre- 
tending to concert a reconciliation between the two chiefs, he 
sent a freedman to Trajan, with a secret message, conjuring him 
to prosecute the war with unflinching vigour. Meanwhile he 
had got possession of some poison, which, as soon as the 
messenger left him, he swallowed. When Decebalus discovered 
that he had been cajoled, he demanded the surrender of the 
freedman, offering to return the dead body in exchange ; but 
Trajan magnanimously refused to barter the living for the dead, 
and the Dacian's revenge was frustrated. — Merivale. 

entrapped, Z6\(» \a^v. concert, use vpda'ffw. 

had the mMgnanimity, etc. § 112. freedman, &ir€\€iid€pos. 

hostage, Zfiripos. vigour, use TrpoOvfi- (adj. or verb or 

honourable terms, etc. § 112. adverb). 

evasive, say ov^^y traces. in exchange, use ian-l, 

sensible — involved (sense). § 99, barter, use ^Wda-aw (comp.) 
§ 108. 



xcv. 

When the news of this battle reached Rome, the senate 
resolved immediately that L. Papirius Cursor should be again 
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appointed dictator ; but it was necessary that one of the consuls 
should name hirn, and as nothing certain was known of the 
fate of C. Marcius, a deputation was sent to Fabius in Etrnria, 
to request that he would perform this office. Fabius and 
Papihus were personal enemies; the consul had not forgotten 
how nearly he had once fallen a sacnfice to Papirius's inexorable 
temper. The deputation sent to Fabius consisted therefore of 
senators of consular rank, whose private influence with him 
might be supposed likely to aid the expressed wish of the 
senate, and to induce him to sacrifice his own personal feelings. 
He heard the senate's decree read, and listened to the argu- 
ments with which the deputies urged him to obey it ; but he 
gave them no answer, either by look or word, and retired 
abruptly from the interview. In the dead of the night, how- 
ever, according to the usual form, he pronounced the nomination 
of Papirius; but when the deputies ventured to thank him for 
his noble conquest over his feelings, he again heard them in 
silence, and Anally disnussed them without any answer. — Arnold, 

tmateyfiwkfi, personalfeelitigs, { 09. 

dictator J say iro\4fiapxo5* argumentty \Syot (or turn it). 

eofuuhy Bay (rrpa'niy6s. dead of night, xcpi iiiffos p^Kras 

deputation (sense) . { 106. aee. usual form, 'as tusual.' 

faUen a eaer^fice to F*8 inexorable thank him for his noble conquest ^eiA a. 
temper, -aae iarapavrfrrtn x"^^^' § ^0^* 

reiy. See } 112. feelings, anger. § 114. 
whose private injluenee, {106. 



XCVL 

When Margaret had been defeated in the battle she fled with 
her son into a forest, where she endeavoured to hide to avoid 
death. But ^during the darkness of the night she was beset 
by robbers, who robbed her of her gold. But, seeing that they 
were disputing who should have the largest share, so vehemently 
that they did not notice what she was doing, she seized the 
chance, and made for the shelter of the forest. Here she 
wandered about in hunger and weariness, till at last she was so 
spent that she sank down to die. Suddenly she saw a robber 
approach with a sword; and having no means of escape she 
resolved to appeal to him for protection. Advancing towards 
him, she told him in what case she was, and that she committed 
to his charge her boy, who was the king's son. The man was so 
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surprised by the strangeness of the event, that he gave her his 
promise, not only to abstain from injuring her, but also to do 
his best to help her against her foes. By his aid she stayed 
some time in the forest in safety, and at last, when she found an 
opportunity, escaped to France, promising, if ever she became 
powerful, to reward him. 

she was beaet . . 'robbers attaoking not notice, perhaps Aai^dbw might 

robbed/ come in. 

who shotiUd, use vivid future. made for the shelter. § 112. 

means . . . protection, § 99, § 108. 

XCVII 

The enemy, whose camp, according to the system of ancient 
warfare, was only a short distance from' that of .the Romans, 
marched out and formed in line to meet them. But as Hasdru- 
bal rode forward to reconnoitre the Roman army, their increased 
numbers struck him ; and other circumstances, it is said, having 
increased his suspicions, he led back his men into their camp, 
and sent out some horsemen to coUect information. The Romans 
then returned to their own camp ; and Hasdrubal's horsemen 
rode roun4 it at a distance to see if it were larger than usual, or 
in the hope of picking up some stragglers. One thing alone, it 
is said, revealed the secret : the trumpet, which gave the signal 
for the several duties of the day, was heard to sound as usual 
once in the camp of the praetor, but twice in that of Livius. 
This, we are told, satisfied Hasdrubal that both the armies were 
before him : unable to understand how Nero had escaped from 
Hannibal, and dreading the worst, he resolved to retire to a 
greater distance from the enemy ; and having put out all his 
fires, he set his army in motion as night fell, aild retreated to- 
wards the Metaurus. — Arnold, 

according . . warfare. { 118. pick upy KwraXafAfidtw. 

increased . . . struck him, § 106. stragglers, * scattered/ 

and other circumstances, make the revealed. } 106. 

person do things, § 106. for the duties (concrete). 

to collect information f 'to inquire prator, say (npa'nry6s. 

what. . •' Ji^^t ^Fvpd, 

xcvm. 

They gave way, some taking refuge in the nearest buildings, 
which, being partly of wood, were speedily set on fire. Others 
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fled to the temples. One strong party, with a number of priests 
at its head, got possession of the great towers. There was a 
vulgar tradition, already alluded to, that, on removal of part of 
the walls, the gods would send forth an inundation to over- 
whelm their enemies. The superstitious Indians with great diffi- 
culty succeeded in wrenching away some of the stones in the 
walls of the edifice. But dust, not water, followed. Their 
false gods deserted them in the hour of need. In despair they 
flung themselves into the wooden turrets that crowned the 
temple, and poured down stones, javelins, and burning arrows 
on the Spaniards, as they climbed the great staircase, which, by 
a flight of one hundred and twenty steps, scaled the face of the 
pyramid. But the fiery shower fell harmless on the steel 
bonnets of the Christians, while they availed themselves of the 
burning shafts to set fire to the wooden citadel, which was 
speedily wrapped in flames. Still the garrison held out, and 
though quarter, it is said, was offered, only one Indian availed 
himself of it. The rest threw themselves headlong from the 
parapet, or perished miserably in the flames. — Preseott, 

in the nearest buildings, § 112. flight, omit. 

templeSy do not observe the stops. steps, hvafioBii&s. 

strmg party (sense). steel bonnets, ai^povSy Kpdvos. 

vulgar tradition, i^tyero. wrapped, § 178. 

superstitious, say iretdSfACvoi, simply. though (Quarter was offered, i^v 

hour of need. § 112. (ri(ttr0ai. § 164. 

bumi'g, 'ir6p<l>opos, parapet, iir<i\^ei5, 

staircase, it\7/Aa|. 



XCIX. 

The appearance of this corps, with one of the most able and 
valiant of the Chian captains at its head, revived the drooping 
spirits of the camp. Soon after Jtis arrival Neon strongly urged 
Nikias to abandon his original plan of operations, and avail 
himself of his augmented strength to attack the enemy in his 
own quarters. The Athenian commander had intended to con- 
fine himself wholly to the defensive, and, too unequal in force to 
meet the Lacedaemonians in the open field, as before noticed, 
had intrenched himself in his present strong position with the 
fixed purpose of awaiting the enemy there. Circumstances had 
now greatly changed. The original inequality was diminished 
by the arrival of the Chian levies, and still further compensated 
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by the present disorderly state of the Lacedaemoniaii army. He 
knew, moreover, that in the most perilous enterprises the assail- 
ing party gathers an enthusiasm and an impetus in its career 
which counter-balance large numerical odds ; while the party 
taken by surprise is proportionably disconcerted, and prepared, 
as it were, for defeat, before a blow is struck. From these con- 
siderations the cautious general acquiesced in the proposed 
attack. The time for the attempt was fixed as soon as possible 
after the Isthmian games, when the Lacedaemonians, occupied 
with the festivities, might be thrown off their guard. 



appearance, § 118. 

able, <pp6fifios. 

revived y etc., use Baupffiw. 

original plan, wae tiayoovfiai. 

defensive, use Jifrvx^C^^^ or ifi^i^e- 

irQau. 
with the Jixed purpose. § 6. 
intrenched, ruxiCofxai. , 
change, iiedlcrrnni. 
original ineqtMlity diminished. 

§101. 



perilous enterpris's, KttfUvyos. 

gathers enthusiasm, etc. , * become 
80 7rp6dvfjLOi. . . . that they can 
defeat even larger forces.^ 

proportionably, Sfiolus. 

blow is struck, is xeipas Uvui. 

acquiesce, avyx^P^^^- 

occupied, etc., i>prd(€iv. 

off their guar a, iupvXdicrus or 
iLTposi6KriTos. 



c. 



Fabius sent to Eome to acquaint the senate with his purpose, 
that an army might be raised to cover the Roman territory during 
his absence ; he had also previously sent his brother across the 
Ciminian mountains to collect information, and to persuade, if 
possible, some of the Umbrian States to ally themselves with 
Rome. His brother could speak the Etruscan language, and in 
the disguise of a shepherd, accompanied only by a single slave, 
who had been brought up with him from a chHd, and was also 
acquainted with Etruscan, he penetrated through Etruria as far 
as Camerte or Camerinum, in Umbria, a town on the northern 
side of the Apennines. The Camertians received him in the 
most friendly manner, and desired him to assure the Consul that 
if he came into their neighbourhood their entire force should join 
his army, and that they would supply him with provisions during 
a whole month. With this encouraging message the Roman 
officer returned to his brother, and Quintus Fabius resolved to 
lose no time in carrying his plan into execution, suspecting, per- 
haps, that if he delayed he might receive ah order from the 
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senate not to risk his army in so hazardous an enterprise. — 
Arnold, 

to ewer (sense). with this encouraging message, ex- 

in the disguise of a shepherd, say press ^ encouragiug ' otherwise 

< having disguised himself.' in the sentence so as to bring in 

lose no time (sense). its effect. 



CI. 

While the Eomans and the Latins lay here over against each 
other, the Consuls issued an order strictly forbidding aU irregu- 
lar skirmishing, or single encounters with the enemy. They 
wished to prevent the confusion which might arise in chance 
combats between two parties alike in arms and in laoguage ; 
perhaps also they wished to stop all intercourse with the Latins, 
lest the enemy should discover their real strength, or lest old 
feelings of kindness should revive in the soldiers' minds, and 
they should begin to ask whether they had any sufl&cient 
grounds of quarrel It was on this occasion that Titus Manlius, 
the Consul's son, was challenged by Geminus Metrics of Tus- 
culum ; and heedless of the order of the generals, he accepted 
the challenge, and slew his antagonist. The young man returned 
in triumph to the camp, and laid his spoils at his father's feet ; 
but the Consul turning away from him, immediately summoned 
the soldiers to the praetorium, and ordered lus son to be beheaded 
before them. — Arnold, 

all irregular skirmishing (make the eonfusiony chance combats, § 112. 

danse verbal), use ^tievj and old feelings of kindness. § 106. 

iucpo^Xfitreai. prcetorium^ say *■ middle of the 
single, say Kotrf fiySpa. camp.' 



cn. 

Some of the senators were disposed to adopt a less merciful 
course; and one of these called to the Privematian deputies 
who had been sent to Eome to sue for mercy, and asked them 
*0f what penalty, even in their own judgment, were their 
countrymen deserving?' A Privematian boldly answered, *0f 
the penalty due to those who assert their liberty.' The Consul, 
dreading the effect of this reply, tried to obtain another of a 
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humbler stram, and he asked the deputy, ' But if we spare you 
now, what peace may we expect to have with you for the time 
to come %* Y^ Peace, true and lasting,' was the answer, * if its 
terms be good ; if otherwise, a peace that will soon be broken.' 
Some senators cried out that this was the language of downright 
rebellion ; but the majority were moved with a nobler feeling, 
and the Consul, turning to the senators of highest rank, who 
sat near him, said aloud : ' These men, whose whole hearts are 
set upon liberty, deserve to become Eomans.' — Arnold, 



leas mereifulf say x^'^^^^^P^^' 
assert y use ^im (concrete). 
eonstil, say arpomiySs. 
effect, etc. § 114. 
strain (sense). 
spare, say *save.* 
time to come, rh Xoar6v, 



if terms . . be good, say, if it . . 

on good terms. 
language of downright rebellion 

(concrete). 
hearts are set (sense). § 110. 
deserve, nse Siiccuos c&iu. § 164. 



cm. 

Thus entangled in a situation nearly similar to that of 
Flaminius at Thrasymenus, the Eomans were completely de- 
feated. Night, however, saved them from total destruction, 
but to retreat to the plains was impossible. The pass in their rear, 
by which they had entered the valley, was secured by the 
enemy, so that they had no other resource but to encamp in 
the valley, not far from the scene of their defeat, and there 
hopelessly to abide the issue. The Samnites having thus got 
them in their power, waited quietly till famine should do their 
work for them. Occupying the road both in front and on the 
rear of the Eomans, and guarding every possible track by which 
the enemy might try to escape over the hiUs on either side of 
the valley, they easily repulsed some desperate attempts made by 
the Eomans to break out, and a large army surprised on its 
march, and hemmed in within a single narrow valley, could not 
possibly have the means of subsistence beyond a very short 
period. Accordingly the Eomans soon threw themselves on the 
mercy of the conqueror. — Arnold, 



entangled, iartiXrimUyoi. 

night saved. § 106. 

pass, Ms (f). valley, rh vr^viv, 

had no other resource, 'conld do 

nothing else.' 
scene of defeat, abide the issue, § 108, 

§105. 



do their toork (sense). 

remised desperate attempts (con- 
crete). 

surprised . . . hemmed in, use iarpos' 
96ieriTos and TtpifidXKu. 

threw . . . merey (sense), § 109. 
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One day he saw a centurion who had served with him, and 
whom he knew to be a distinguished soldier, now dragged 
through the forum on his way to his creditors' workhouse. He 
"hastened up, protested against the indignity, and himself paid 
the debt on the spot, and redeemed the debtor. The gratitude 
and the popularity which this act won for him excited him to 
go on in the same course. He sold by public auction the most 
valuable part of his landed property, and declared that he would 
never see a fellow-citizen made a bondsman for debt so long as 
he had the means of relieving him. So well did he fulfil this 
promise that he was said to have advanced money to no fewer 
than four hundred debtors, without requiring any interest to be 
paid to him, and thus to have discharged their debts and saved 
them from bondage. Such generosity obtained for him the 
unbounded affection of the people ; he was called the * Father 
of the Commons ;* and his house in the capital was always beset 
by a multitude of citizens. — Arnold, 

centurion^ \oxoiy6s. fulfil promise (concrete). § 09. 

forum, ityopd. interest^ t6kos. 

workhoiMe, ipyatrr^piov. generosity obtained for him (con- 

protested . . . indignity, § 82, § 104. Crete). § 106. 

gratitude and popularity . . . excited tmbounded, use ^ixerpas. 

him, § 106. commons, irjfios, 

course, use ZuntpdfffffffBau. beset, say * the multitude gathered.' 
public auction, say * publicly.* 



cv. 

It is very true he knew of many combinations to assassinate 
him by those who he believed wished the king no good ; and 
when he had discovered the design of Syndercombe, who was a 
very stout man, and one who had been much in his favour, and 
who had twice or thrice, by wonderful and unexpected accidents, 
been disappointed in the minute he made sure to kill him, and 
had caused him to be apprehended, his behaviour was so 
resolute in his examination and trial, as if he thought he should 
still be able to do it, and it was manifest he had many more 
associates who were undiscovered, and as resolute as himself; 
and though he had got him condemned to die, the fellow's 
carriage and words were such as if he knew well how to avoid 
the judgment, which made Cromwell believe that a party in the 
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army would attempt his rescue ; whereupon he gave strict 
charge that he should be carefully looked to in the tower, and 
three or four of the guard always with him day and night. 
And at the day appointed for his execution those troops 
Cromwell was most confident of were placed upon the Tower- 
hiU, where the gaUows* were erected ; hut when the gu^rd 
called Syndercombe to arise in the morning they found him 
de6ui in his bed. — Clarendon. 

knew of manyy etc. § 99. examination, use i\4yx»» 

wished no good, say * hostile.' associates , ^ conspirators.' 

stout J *braTe.' carriage, use <rj(ijfia and BoKfw. 

wonderful . . . disappointed. § 118. rescue, execution. § 99. 
apprehend, ^ arrest.' 

CVI. 

Only Muskery expressly refused that either himself or any of 
his men should leave their colours, till, according to his articles, 
they should march into France. He said it was not consistent 
with his honour to do otherwise. But he declared that as soon 
as he should come into France he would leave his regiment in 
their quarters, and would himself ride to the Court and demand 
his pass, which, by his contract with the Cardinal, was to be 
given to him whenever his own king should demand his service, 
and his regiment should likewise be permitted to march with 
him. It was urged to him that it was now in his own power to 
dispose of himself, which he might lawfully do, but that when 
he was found in France he would no more have it in his power. ' 
He said he was bound to ask his dismission, and the Cardinal 
was bound to give it, and when he had done his part he was 
very confident the Cardinal would not break his word with him ; 
but if he should he would get nothing by it, for he knew his 
men would, follow him whithersoever he went; and therefore 
desired his uncle to assure the king and Don Juan that he 
would within six weeks return, and if he might have quarters 
assigned him his regiment should be there within a few days 
after him. — Clarendon. 

colours, rh ffrpdrevfia. cardinal, say 6 &px^v. 

articles, * agreement,' using verb. dispose of himself, * go where he 
consistent, etc. § 112. pleased.' 

court, regitnent, quarters (sense). six weeks, say * forty days.' 

his pasff, * that he should be al- quarters assigned (simplify), 
lowed,' etc. 
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cvn. 

The Marquis of Ozmond had frankly offered to the king that 
he would privately go into England and confer with those who 
were most forward, and if he found their counsels were discreetly 
laid he would encourage them, and unite all the rest to them, 
and if matters were not ripe he would compose them to he quiet, 
and there was no man in England affected to the king's service 
who would not be readily advised by him. The Chancellor 
would by no means consent to his journey as an unreasonable 
adventure upon an improbable design, seeing no ground to 
imagine they could do anything. But the Marquis exceedingly 
undervalued any imagination of danger, and it cannot be con- 
ceived with what security all men ventured every day in the 
height of Cromwell's jealousy and vigilancy to go into England, 
and to stay a month in London and return again. The king 
consenting to the journey, the chief care was that the Marquis's 
absence from Bruges might not create jealousy and discourse 
whither he should be gone. Therefore it was for some time 
discoursed that the Marquis of Ormond was to go into Germany 
to the Duke of Newburgh (who was known to have affection 
for the king), and that he should from thence bring with him 
two regiments for th» service of his Majesty. — Clarendon, 

tnarquia (omit). tmreasonable . . . cMgn. § 113. 

frankly y trcupus. ground. § 108. 

forward^ * eager.' it cannot be conceived. § 162. 

unite y * persuade to join.' in the height . . . vigilancy , use 

ripe, } 110. Kcdw^p, and participles. § 06. 

affected f use <ppov4a or irp60vfio5. regiment, say \6xos. 

ehaneellorf say $€irfio$47riSf perhaps. 



CVIII. 

My lord contemned the notion of danger, and asked what 
they could fear while he was their lord lieutenant, and ready to 
•serve them with his life. Mr. Hutchinson told him they had 
some grounds to apprehend danger by reason of the daily 
passing of armed men through the country, whereof there was 
now one troop in the town, and that before they could repair to 
my lord they might be destroyed in his absence, and withal 
urged to him examples of their insolence j but my lord replied 
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to all the urgency of the king's occasions for the ammnnition, 
which were such that he could not dispense with it. It was in 
vain to argue with him the property the country had in it, being 
bought with their money, and, therefore, not to be taken 
without their consent; my lord declared himself positively 
resolved to take it ; whereupon Mr. Hutchinson left him. By 
the time Mr. Hutchinson came down a good company was 
gathered together, whom Mr. Hutchinson acquainted with what 
had passed between him and my lord, and they told him that if 
he would but please to stand by them they would part with all 
their blood before he should have any of it, and said, moreover, 
they would go up and tumble my lord and the sherijff out of the 
windows. — Mrs, Hutchinson, 

the notion. § 32. property, use fiireffri or xponficet. 

lord lieutenant, ipx^'^- country, d^fios. 

serve with his life, § 112. stand by, * help.' 

troop, k6xos, part . . . blood (sense). 

before. § 79. ttunble, iKfidWa. 

urgency . . . with it (concrete). § 99. window, Bvpls (f). 



CIX. 

For the command of the town he rejoiced not in it, but looked 
upon it as a great burden; yet, since it was conferred as an 
honour upon him, he should not decline serving them who had 
thought him worthy of it, except it gave distaste to any of those 
present, which, if it did, he would esteem it an obligation if 
they would but declare it before he published his commission. 
They all unanimously replied they were not only contented but 
exceedingly well pleased with it. Then the governor told them 
if they were real, as they professed, he should expect their 
ready and free concurrence with him in all affairs tending to the 
public service ; and again he earnestly desired them if they had 
any dislikes, either of himself personally, or of the alteration of 
the town out of the hands it had been in the last year, that they 
would now freely declare it, for as he should take it exceedingly 
kindly of them to do so at this time, so if after he had under- 
taken the charge there should be any thwarting or crossing of 
powers and commands between them he should not bear it; 
for as he should not stand upon all punctual niceties in his 
command, so he would not be abridged of the just and lawful 
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power due to him in liis place. They all unanimously answered 
it was very fit and just he should have it, and they would 
rather endeavour to uphold him in it than in any way to 
retrench it. — Mrs, Hutchinson. 



command,useApx^ty' (This is or. obi.) eoneurrenee, disUkeSf alteration {cou' 

gave distaste. § 106. crete). 

published . . . commission^ *■ made stand on niceties. § 112. 

known that he had been ap- abridged, say 'none should trans- 
pointed.' gress.* 

not only. § 189, { 100. retrench, ' diminish.' 



ex. 

The attempting to preserve this place in the midst of so 
many potent enemies, was a work of no small difficulty ; and 
nothing but an invincible courage, and a passionate zeal for the 
interest of God and his country, could have engaged Mr. 
Hutchinson, who did not, through youthful inconsideration and 
improvidence, want a foresight of those dangers and travaij^ he 
then undertook. He knew well enough that the town was more 
than half disaffected to the parliament ; that had they been all 
otherwise, they were not half enough to defend it against any 
unequal force ; that they were far from the parliament and their 
armies, and could not expect any timely relief or assistance from 
them ; that he himself was the forlorn hope of those who were 
engaged with him : that the gentlemen who were on horseback, 
when they could no longer defend their country, might at least 
save their lives by a handsome retreat to the army ; but that he 
must stand victorious, or fall, tying himself to an indefensible 
town. Although his colonel (Pierrepont) might seem to be in 
the same hazard, yet he was wise enough to content himself with 
the name, and leave Mr. Hutchinson to act in all things, the glory 
of which, if they succeeded, he hoped to assume ; if they failed, 
he thought he had a retreat. — Mrs. Hutchinson. 

attempting. § 106. parliament, Hrjfios. 

nothing but invincible, say * had he forlorn hope, * they had no hope 

not been,* etc. except.' 

through youthful ... * not being handsome, * honourably.' 

young and imprudent.' teas wise enough, etc. (sense). 
more than half, t» 7r\4oy. 
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CXL 

Here he made some stay, till • the king, marching from 
Shrewsbury, occasioned some apprehension of his going up to 
London ; for which cause my lord left part of his artQlery be- 
hind him, and followed the king's motion, which the king 
perceiving, took an opportunity, before his artillery and the foot 
left with it were come up to him, and resolved to give him 
battle, which was not declined on the other side, but fought 
•with doubtful success, the circumstances whereof may be read 
at large in the stories of those things. The king's general wa« 
slain, and his standard was taken though not kept ; but on the 
other side also, there were many brave men slain and prisoners. 
My lord of Essex marched to Coventry ; the king took up his 
quarters at Oxford, from whence Prince Eupert flew about the 
country with his body of horse, plundered and did many bar- 
barous things ; insomuch that London, growing into apprehen- 
sions of the king's army, the parliament called back the Earl of 
Essex to quarter about London ; and he being returned thither, 
the king was advanced as far as Colebrooke, where he was 
presented with a petition from the parliament for accommodation, 
to which he answered, with a protestation to God, how much he 
was grieved for his subjects' sufferings, and, in order to peace, 
was willing to reside near London, to receive their propositions, 
and to treat with them. — Mrs, Hutchinson. 

occasioned, trap^x^' circumstances at largCy xise /ea6* ^womt- 

artilleryy vapouTKevfi. rov. 

opportunity before. § 79. stories, use ol ffvyypSlfavrts. 

with doubtful success^ say itrSppovos. accommodation, crOfifiaxris, 

sufferings, § 105. 



CXIL 

Then calling together his soldiers, he once again represented 
to them their condition, and told them, that being religious and 
honest men, he could be assured no extremity would make them 
fail in what they found themselves strong enough to undertake ; 
and therefore he should not fear to let them freely understand 
their danger, which yet they had power to shun, and there- 
fore whatever misery might be the issue of their undertaking, 
they could not justly impute it to him, it being their own 
election. For after this summons they must expect the enemy, 
and to be reduced to the lowest extremity by them that thought 

SIDQ.O.P.] N 
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could reach. It must not move them to see their houses flaming, 
and, if need were, themselves firing them for the puhlic advan- 
tage, or to see the pieces of their families cruelly abused and 
consumed before them ; they must resolve upon hard duty, 
fierce assaults, poor and sparing diet, perhaps famine, and the 
want of all comfortable accommodations, if or was there very 
apparent hope of relief at last, but more than common hazard of 
losing their lives, either in defence of their fort or of the place, 
which, for want of good fortifications, was not, in human pro- 
bability, tenable against such an army as threatened it. — Mrs, 
Hutchinson. 

no extremity, § 113. abuse ^ }ir{i6<a ipi^ovv). 

redtieed extremity^ tcx"^^ iroBe'iy^ want comfortable accommodation* y 

that thought , . . reach (sense). -use vdw xaA.6ir»s huucuffBoA. 

moved. § 114. in human probability, Sas avh rod 

pieces, KXrjpot, hfBpwvivov fiKaffai. § 65. 



CXIII. 

When the parliament found themselves so much at their ease, 
and so much without apprehension of farther insecurity, they 
heartily wished that general Monk was again in his old quarters 
in Scotland. But he continued his march towards London, 
without expecting their orders, so they knew not how to com- 
mand him to return whom they had sent for to assist them, 
without seeing him and giving him thanks and reward for his 
great service ; yet they sent to him their desire, that all his 
forces might be sent back to Scotland, and that he would not 
come to London with above five hundred horse; but he, having 
sent back as many as he knew woidd be sufficient for any work 
they could have to do in those northern parts, continued his 
march with an army of about five thousand horse and foot, 
consisting of such persons in whose affections to him he had full 
confidence. When he came to York, he found that city in the 
possession of the lord Fairfax, who received him with open 
arms, and as if he had drawn those forces together and seized 
upon that place to prevent the army's possessing it, and to make 
his advance into England the less interrupted. — Clarendon, 

Parliament, 6 8i)/ios. service, verb. 

insecurity (sense). confidence . . . affection, § 99. 

nld quarters (sense). § 106. open arms (sense). § 110. 

without seeing, * to return not having and as if. § 169. 

seen.' advance interrupted (sense). § 118. 
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CXIV. 

Lambert, surprised with this discovery, and finding that one 
of his troops had forsaken him, saw his enemy much superior to 
him in number, and therefore sent to desire that they might 
treat together, which the other was content to do. Lambert 
proposed to him that they might restore Richard to be pl'otector, 
and promised to unite all his credit to the support of that interest. 
But Ingoldsby (besides that he well understood the folly and 
impossibility of that undertaking) had devoted himself to a 
better interest, and adhered to the general, because he presumed 
that he did intend to serve the king, and so rejected this over- 
ture. Whereupon both parties prepared to fight, when another 
of Lambert's troops forsaking him, and putting themselves under 
the enemy, he concluded that his safety would depend upon his * 
flight ; which he thought to secure by the swiftness of his horse. 
But Ingoldsby keeping his eye on him, and being as well horsed, 
overtook him and made him prisoner, after he had in vain used 
great and much importunity to him that he would permit him 
to escape. — Clarendon, 

protector, ^pxiuv. when another^ mind you make the 
unite all his credit to the 8uppo7'tj principal dause the most impor- 

etc. (abstract and concrete), ' aU tant one. 

whom he could persuade,* etc. put under, use fiedlffrrffu. 

adhered, * was faithful.' keeping his eye, § 178. 

rejected overture, §99. i/nj70/'^w;}i^y (concrete, sense). 

cxv. 

Philip, who seems to have shunned any direct intercourse 
with his Flemish subjects, had been averse to have Egmont, or 
any other envoy, sent to Madrid. On learning that the mission 
was at length settled, he wrote to Margaret that he had made 
up his mind to receive the count graciously, and to show no dis- 
content with the conduct of the lords. That the journey, 
however, was not without its perils, may be inferred from a 
singular document that has been preserved to us. It is signed 
by a number of Egmont's personal friends, each of whom traced 
his signature in his own blood. In this paper the parties pledge 
their faith, as true knights and gentlemen, that if any harm be 
done to Count Egmont, during his absence, they will take ample 
vengeance on Cardinal GranveUe, or whoever might be the 
author of it. The cardinal seems to have been the personifica- 
tion of evil with the Flemings of every degree. This instrument, 
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which was deposited with the Countess Egmont, was subscribed 
with the names of seven nobles, most of them afterwards con- 
spicuous in the troubles of the country. One might imagine 
that such a document was more likely to alarm than to reassure 
the wife to whom it was addressed. — Motley. 



intercoursej use avyylyvofuu, 
wrote that, * wrote a letter that/ 
m«y be inferred from^ * we gness.* 
it is signed, say * this contract . . . 

made/ aruiJLfi6\xuov voiritrourdou. 
traced signature, say * wrote.' 
knights and gentlemen, * brave and 

honest/ 



that if, ^ fji^y after * pledge.' 
personification of evil. § 112. 
instrument, avfifiSKaiov, for the rest 

say * seven nobles swore.* 
conspicuous . . . coimtry, 'taking' 

part with glory in the contest.' 
alarm . . . reassure, use ff>6$05 and 

i\irls or Bpdffos, or the verbs. 



CXYI. 

This journey therefore utterly defaced the reputation of the 
Spartans, in such wise that they did no longer demand the 
conduct of the army, which was to be raised, nor any manner of 
precedence : but sending ambassadors from Sparta, and from all 
the cities which held league with it, unto Athens, they offered 
to yield the admiralty to the Athenians, requesting that they 
themselves might be generals by land. This had been a com- 
position well agreeing with the situation and quality of those 
two cities ; but it was rejected, because the mariners and others 
that were to be employed at sea, were men of no mark or 
estimation, in regard of, those companies of horse and foot, 
whereof the land-army was compounded, who being aU gentlemen 
or citizens of Athens were to have served under the Lace- 
daemonians. Wherefore it was agreed that the authority should 
be divided by time, the Athenians ruling five days, the 
Lacedaemonians other five, and so successively, that each of them 
should have command of all both by land and by sea. It is 
manifest, that in this conclusion vain ambition was more regarded 
than the common profit ; which must of necessity be very slowly 
advanced, where consultation, resolution, and performance, are 
so often to change hands. 



This journey . . . Spartans. § 106. 
conduct, riyefiouia, precedence (verb). 
composition * agreement,' agreeing 

* worthy.' 
situation and quality. § 113. 
at sea, *■ in ships.' 
of no mark, ovdivos A^toi. 
in regard of trpSs (a). 



compounded (sense). 

gentlemen, iKt^Oepoi. 

by time, K<nd. 

vain ambition. { 106. 

the common profit, rh Koivri avfjL4>4poy. 

consultation, etc. (sense — verbs). 

change hands. § 112. 
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CXVII. 

Tlie fowls ate so eagerly, so said their keeper to the consul, 
that some of the corn dropped from their mouths on the ground. 
This was the best possible omen. But just as the consul was 
on the point of giving the signal for action, Papirius came to 
teU him that the keeper had made a false report. Some of his 
comrades have declared the truth, said the young man ; and far 
from eagerly eating, the fowls would not touch their food at alL 
Thou hast done thy duty in telling me this, replied the general ; 
but let the keeper see to it, if he has belied the gods. His 
report to me is that the omens are most favourable, and therefore 
I forthwith give the signal for battle. But do you see, he added 
to some centurions who stood by, that this keeper and his 
comrades be set in the front ranks of the legions. Ere the 
battle-cry was raised on either side, a chance javelin struck the 
guilty keeper, and he fell dead. His fate was instantly reported 
to the consul. The gods, he exclaimed, are amongst us ; their 
vengeance has fallen on the guilty ! While he spoke, a crow 
was heard just in front of him to utter a full and loud cry. 
Never did the gods more manifestly declare their presence and 
favour, exclaimed the consul, and forthwith the signal was given, 
and the Koman battle-cry arose loud and joyful. — Arnold, 

keeper, iinficXtiris, battle-cry, vouoy. 

Mnen, oiuySs. chance (sense). 

far from. § 189. his fate, § 103 sqq, 

nee that, hpare Situs. § 8. presence and favour. § 106. 



centurion, Koxwyis. 



[In this exercise consult § 184.] 



CXVIII. 



We came thither in the night, and indeed were very much 
distressed by sore and tempestuous wind and rain. After a long 
march, we knew not well how to dispose of ourselves ; but 
finding an old Abbey in the suburbs, and some cabins and poor 
houses, — we got into them, and had opportunity to send the 
Garrison a summons. They shot at my trumpet ; and would 
not listen to him, for an hour's space : but having some Officers 
in our party whom they knew, I 'sent them. To let them know 
I was there with a good part of the Army. We shot not a shot 
at them ; but they were very angry, and fired very earnestly 
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upon us ; telling us, It was not a time of night to send a 
summons. But yet in the end, the Governor was willing to 
send out two commissioners, — I think rather to see whether 
there was a force sufficient to force him, than to any other end. 
After almost a whole night spent in treaty, the Town was de- 
livered to me the next morning, upon terms which we usually 
call honourable ; which I was the willinger to give, because I 
had little above Two hundred foot, and neither ladders nor guns, 
nor any thing else to force them. — Cromwell. 

Mre and tempestuous, fieyas kcu it was not a time of night, use 

X'aLKew65. 'rpoffifKti. 

dispose of ourselves. § 114. commissioners , irp4<r^is. 

Abbey, Up6v. in treaty. § 99. 

cabin, Kak6firi. which . . call, ws vofA.t{erai. 

a summons, use vpoKfxXuaBau,. gun, firjxca^- 
trumpet, Krjpv^. 



CXIX. 

In the course of Caesar's rapid march, he first learnt the resis- 
tance he might expect from the Massilians, whose resources 
were of the greatest importance to him. Immediately on his 
arrival, he demanded an interview with the fifteen men in whom 
the government was vested. They proceeded confidently to 
confer with him in the camp, and in answer to his invitation to 
acknowledge the authority of the Roman senate, rather than 
submit to the dictation of a private citizen, they replied that 
* the republic, as they understood, was divided in the interests 
of Caesar and Pompeius. As they owed much to both, and 
could not presume to decide between such competitors, they 
conceived it to be their duty to close their gates equally against 
either.' 

But no sooner had they left the proconsul's presence, than the 
Pompeian general appeared with his squadron in the harbour, 
and was at once admitted within the city with open arms. A 
general was all they needed : all else they had in abundance, 
and their enthusiasm was fully equal to any demands. 

he learnt the resistance, etc. § 113. in the interests of, say vpbs tKaripov. 

resources, fioiiOfia here, or verb. competitors, &vraywj/uAijs. 

of importance, xpf^crt/Aor. open arms. § 110. 

vented. § 112. no sooner. § 71. 

acknowledge the authority, hnjkoos enthusiasm, use 7rpo0vfie7<rdcu. 
yiyytadou. 
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CXX. 

When at last Postuinius was ready to commence active 
operations against the enemy his pride displayed itself in a 
new form. It has been related that Fabius was commanding an 
army in Samnium, where he was now besieging Cominium, 
which though taken and burnt by the Romans some time 
before had been again fortified by the Samnites. The consul 
ordered Fabius to withdraw from the place. Fabius pleaded 
the authority of the senate, by which he had been continued in 
his command for the very purpose on which he was now 
engaged ; and the senate itself sent a deputation to Postumiua 
requiring him not to oppose their decree. But he replied to the 
deputies that so long as he was consul it was for him to dictate 
to the senate, not the senate to him. The deputies, though they 
had scarcely hoped to prevail with a general so self-willed, yet 
could never have expected to receive so insolent a reply, but as 
their orders were limited to the delivery of the message, and 
they did not see how they could dispute the consul's authority, 
returned home without doing anything further. Postumius 
marched straight to Cominium to compel Fabius to obedience. 
Fabius did not attempt to resist him, and the consul took the 
command of both armies and sent Fabius home. — Arnold, 

active operations J * attack.* it was for him, § 111. 

pride , . . neto form. § 106, use to receive, * that be would reply . . .* 

(Tffufvvofjuuy and roi6v^€ aZ rp6iroy, orders . . . message, § 106. 

cfmtinued . . . command,uae fhi, dispute , . . authority , AiruBuy. § 10* 
decree (concrete). 

CXXL 

After a short interval Charles, turning to Philip, who, in 
an attitude of deep respect, stood awaiting his commands, he 
thus addressed him : — * If the vast possessions which are now 
bestowed on you had come by inheritance there would be 
abundant cause for gratitude. How much more when they 
come as a free gift in the lifetime of your father ! But, however 
large the debt, I shall consider it all repaid if only you discharge 
your duty to your subjects. So rule over them that men shall 
commend and not censure me for the part I am now acting. 
Go on as you have begun. Fear God ; live justly ; respect the laws ; 
above all, cherish the interests of religion ; and may the Almighty 
bless you with a son, to whom, when old and stricken with 
disease, you may be able to resign your kingdom with the same 
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good-will with which I now resign mine to yon.' As he ceased, 
Pliilip much affected would have thrown himself at his father's 
feet, assuring him of his intention to do all in his power to 
merit such goodness, but Charles, raising his son, tenderly 
embraced him, while the tears flowed fast down his cheeks. 
Charles, exhausted by his efforts and deadly pale, sank back 
upon his seat, while with feeble accents he exclaimed, as he 
gazed on his people, * God bless you ! God bless you T — Motley, 

in an attitude^ say &s. discharge j etc. (simple Eesne). 

/lad cotne (make *you* the sub- interests .,. retigi'm^rkraiv Q^dv. 

ject). §106. affectedj^-^oe^uig.' 
by inheritance^ ' as heir.' {ZiaZtx^t""*) thrown himself ^ irlirraD. 

would be, § I^(3)« accents^ (fxayf). 

Jtowever^ use ^although.' blessy trJui^a (put this indirect). 

dtbty x^^' ^^pO'Vi airoSovvat. [See § lii4]. 



CXXII. 

Charles, in order to cover this barbarous perfidy, pretended 
that a conspiracy of the Huguenots to seize his person had been 
suddenly detected, and that he had been necessitated for his 
own defence to proceed to this severity against them. He sent 
orders to Eenelon, his ambassador in England, to ask an 
audience, and to give Elizabeth this account of the late trans- 
action. That minister, a man of probity, abhorred the treachery 
and cruelty of his court, and even scrupled not to declare that 
he was now ashamed to bear the name of Frenchman \ yet he 
was obliged to obey his orders, and make use of that apology 
wliich had been prescribed to him. He met with that reception 
from all the courtiers which he knew the conduct of his master 
had so well merited. Nothing could be more awful than the 
solemnity of his audience. A melancholy sorrow sat on every 
face. Silence, as in the dead of night, reigned through all the 
chambers of the royal apartment ; the courtiers and ladies, clad 
in deep mourning, were ranged on both sides, and allowed him to 
pass without afi*ording him one salute or favourable look, until 
he was admitted to the queen herself. — Hume, 

in order . . . perfidy. \ 113. inet with , . . reception, \ 112. 

proceed , . . severity , * punish thus sorrow . . . face, § 112. 

severely.' clad . . . mourning, TrtvBiKus txovriis. 

probity, use trvovhouos. silence reigned, \ 110. 

court, * the chief citizens,' * those until, } 81. 

about the king.' 

[Turn all the abstracts here carefully, § 113, § 114.] 
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CXXIII. 

Elizabeth, when these queries with the other transactions 
were laid before her, began to think that they pointed, towards 
a conclusion more decisive and more advantageous than she had 
hitherto expected. She determined, therefore, to bring the 
matter into full light, and, under pretext that the distance from 
her person retarded the proceedings of her commissioners, she 
ordered them to come to London, and there continue the con- 
ferences. On their appearance she immediately joined in 
commission with them some of the most considerable of her 
council. The Queen of Scots, who knew nothing of these 
secret motives, and who expected that fear or decency would 
still restrain Murray from proceeding to any violent accusation 
against her, expressed an entire satisfaction in the adjournment, 
and declared that the affair being under the immediate inspec- 
tion of Elizabeth, was now in the hands where she most desired 
to rest it. The conferences were accordingly continued at 
Hampton Court, and Mary's commissioners as before made no 
scruple to be present. — Hume, 

queries . . . transactions {couGrete), distance, . .commissioners, § 106. 

say mfdofAei/rij and put the other most considerable, ol vayv. 

words into dependent clauses. motives^ use Bitxyoovfiai, 

pointed . . . conclusion (sense), *that decency, use aurxyv- 

the matter would turn out more immediate inspection, * present and 

completely successful . , .' watching.' § 99. 

full light. \ 110, § 178. hands, § 110. 



CXXIV. 

The troops, on the other hand, would derive one great advan- 
tage from the destruction of the fleet, by the addition of a 
hundred able-bodied soldiers, before required to man the vessels. 
But, even if the fleet had been saved, it could have been of 
little service in their present expedition ; since they would not 
need it if they succeeded, while they would be too far in the 
interior to profit by it if they failed. He besought them to turn 
their thoughts in another direction. To be thus calculating 
chances and means of escape was unworthy of brave souls. 
They had set their hands to the work ; to look back,' as they 
advanced, would be their ruin. They had only to resume their 
former confidence in themselves and their general, and success 
was certain. * As for me/ he concluded, * I have chosen my 
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part. I will remain here, while tliere is one to bear me com- 
pany. If there be any so craven as to shrink from sharing the 
dangers of our glorious enterprise, let them go home in God's 
name. There is still one vessel left. Let them take that and 
return to Cuba. They can tell there how they deserted their com- 
mander and their comrades, and patiently wait till we return 
laden with the spoils of the Aztecs.' — Prescott 



able bodied, ii^idfiaxos* 

man, * fill.' 

chances y * what might happen.* 

look back, § 110. * 

concluded, li^ reXevruy. 

chosen my part, * resolved.' 



enterprise . . . danger, use avyKiv- 

in God's name, trphs Bt&y. (The 
sentences here should be less 
short and sharp than in English.) 
[See § 134.] 



cxxv. 

Immediately after the unhappie surprize of the bridges the 
lieftenant-collonell sent away to his brother a post, who by 
some of the lower fords got over the water, and carried his sad 
newes to London. A trumpett was sent to the bridges, and 
obtein'd the dead bodies of the souldiers who were slaine at the 
surprize, and they were brought up to the towne in carts and 
buried. There was about twenty of them, very good and stout 
men, though it avail'd them not in their last need, when a 
multitude had seiz'd them unawares. All that day a body of 
the enemie fac'd the towne, which, through terrors without and 
discouragements and discontents ^ within, was in a very sad 
posture. The maUignant faction suggested to the towne that 
the castle would be the cause of their mine ; that the governor 
and his souldiers would secure themselves there, and leave the 
towne undefended; and because the lieftenant-colloneU was 
very strict that none of the castle souldiers should lie out of 
their quarters, least that place might be surpriz'd as well as the 
other, the townsmen renew'd their raylings against the castle, 
and their mallice to all that were in it, but the lieftenant- 
collonell, regarding none of their uniust raylings, by God's 
blessing upon his vigilance, kept the towne and castle till his 
brother's returne. — Mrs, Hutchinson. 



surprize, use aKiffKop-ai. 
lieftenant-colloneU, 6 (rrpa'niy6s, 
post, lirYyeKos. 
trumpet, Knpv^, 
ford, •K6p(>s. 
cart, Bfjux^a. 
stout, tffj^vpSs, KapTfp6s. 



sad posture, xaA-circDs ^x**""* 
malignant faction, ol r^t fiatriXfws 

^povovvres. 
castle, ojcp^iroXis. 
quarters, xtaploy. 
railings . . . malice, 5 100. 
by God's, etc., ahv rtp de^. 
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The coDSTil resorted to further artifices to get proofs of this 
nature into his hands. He succeeded in securing, with letters 
on their persons, certain agents employed by the conspirators in 
the city. Having made himself master of these documents he 
caused the culprits to be suddenly arrested. They were pro- 
duced successively before the senate, and confronted with their 
own messengers, and the evidence of their own hands and seals. 
The senate in secret session investigated the charges, and 
pondered the disclosures of their accomplices. From these 
private sources it might learn the particular business assigned to 
each of the associates, which of them should assassinate the 
consul, which seize the public treasure, which set fire to the 
city, together with the signals concerted between them, and the 
contemplated division of the spoil. But in the speech which 
was addressed to the people upon the close of the examination, 
and the conviction of the prisoners, he submitted to them no 
proof of the existence of such designs. He contented himself 
with declaring the evidence upon wluch they had been convicted 
to be in correspondence with Catilina, a public enemy, and their 
intercourse with certain envoys of the Allobroges. — Merivale, 

proofs of this nature, ' that in this private sources, etc., say iBltf. firivi- 

way the matter might be clear.' €<rBai. 

Oft their persoti. § 112. concerted, tifnifi4vos, (rvyKflfifvos. 

confronted, use ivavriou, or irdpeifu. correspondence, avfiirpduraeiv. 

session, use fiovXtv — intercourse, crvyyiyvtffBai. 

[This exercise, if simplified according to § 107 — § 114, will be very easy.] 

CXXVII. 

Antonius himself showed great tardiness and indecision ; his 
conduct was open to the suspicion of sympathy, if not of concert, 
with the enemy he was sent to subdue. But, fortunately for 
the republic, his lieutenants were men of vigour and activity. 
The praetor Metellus Celer, had checked, by the rapidity of his 
movements, the spirit of disaffection which was beginning to 
manifest itself in Graul. He was at the head of three legions, 
with which he occupied Picenum and Umbria, and watched the 
northern flanks of the Apennines. Hasty and ill-concerted 
risings in Bruttium and Apulia had also been speedily 
quelled ; yet, if Catilina could have burst from the toils by 
which he was surrounded, he might have taken advantage of 
the winter season to rouse rebellion throughout Italy, and have 
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collected resources for another year's campaign. The news of 
the detection and defeat of the conspiracy reached him in the 
neighbourhood of Faesulse. His first impulse was to make for 
Gaul, with which view he traversed the territory of Pistoria, 
and was about to cross the Apennines, when he found himself 
confronted by Metellus. — Merivale. 



indecision^ use ixopos. 
conduct . . . concert. § 113. 
sympathy^ use (ppoytly. 
lieutenants, say Sirapxoi. 
rapidity of movements. ^ 114. 
northern j^nks, t& vpibs fiop4u. 



ill-concerted, 'unprepared.* 
toils, * plots' (only concrete). 
taken advantage, omit. 
rouse rebellion, use iupurrdycu. 
resources, heiTfilifia. 
for atiother. \ 57. 



CXXVIIL 

Mr. Hutchinson was much vexed to see the country wasted, 
and that little part of it which they could only hope to have 
contribution from, eaten up by a company of men who instead 
of relieving, devoured them, and Hotham's soldiers having taken 
away goods from some honest men he went to him to desire 
restitution of them, and that he would restraiu his soldiers from 
plunder ; whereupon, Hotham replied, * He fought for liberty, 
and expected it in all things.' Eeplies followed, and they grew 
to high language, Hotham bidding him if he found himself 
grieved to complain to the Parliament. Mr. Hutchinson was 
passionately concerned, and this being in the open field Colonel 
Cromwell, who had likewise had great provocations from him, 
began to show himself affected with the coimtry's injuries and 
the idle waste of such a considerable force through the inexperi- 
ence of the chief commander and the disobedience and irre- 
gularities of the others. So they at that time being equally 
zealous for the public service advised together to seek a remedy, 
and despatched away a post to London, who had no greater joy 
in the world than such employments as tended to the displacing 
of great persons, whether they deserved it or not ; him they sent 
away immediately from the place to inform the Parliament of 
Hotham's carriage, and the strong presumptions they had of his 
treachery, and ill management of their forces. — Mrs, Hutchinson. 



eaten up, * ravaged.' 

instead of, fi^ tin. § 188. 

hiyh language. § 106, § 112. 

passionately concerned, iryavaKrfw. 

irregularity, itvofila. 

idle waste, say is ovUiv ayaXl<rKerai, 



Joy, use fjBiov. 

tended to, hi &v ^ii^KKov, &c. 
displacing, &TifjL6a>. 
carriage, ' conduct.' 
presumptions^ vrrorrrevw. 
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CXXIX. 

The aflfair was conducted with such secrecy that it did not 
reach the ears of the Spaniards. But their general was not one 
who allowed himself, sleeping or waking, to be surprised on his 
post. Fortunately the night appointed was illumined by the 
full beams of an autumnal moon, and one of the vedettes per- 
ceived by its light, at a considerable distance, a large body of 
Indians moving towards the Christian lines. He was not slow 
in giving the alarm to the garrison. 

The Spaniards slept, as has been said, with their arms by 
their sides, while their horses picketed near them stood ready 
saddled. In five minutes the whole camp was under arms, 
when they beheld the columns of the Indians cautiously ad- 
vancing over the plain, their heads just peering above the tall 
maize with which the land was partially covered. Cortes deter- 
mined not to abide the assault in his intrenchments, but to sally 
out and pounce on the enemy when he had reached the bottom 
of the hiU. 

Slowly and stealthily the Indians advanced while the Christian 
camp, hushed in profound silence, seemed to them buried in 
slumber. But no sooner had they reached the slope of the 
rising ground than they were astounded by the deep battle-cry 
of the Spaniards, followed by the instantaneous apparition of 
the whole army as they sallied forth from the works, and poured 
down the sides of the hill. — Prescott 

illumined^ etc., say simply * the Jive minutes y *■ quickly.* 
moon shone bright, it being late peering^ ^irtpix^iV' 

summer.* maize, * com.' 

vedettes, <t>6\aK€S. pounce on, hrt$4<r0at. 

give alanUy firiy6€ty rh irpoy/ua. no sooner. § 71. 

picketed, Bd^/xeyoi, slope, rh Karcufrh, 

saddled, * prepared.' battle-cry, vaidv, 

[In the last sentence make the verbs come in the natural order (§ 193), 

the real order of events.] 

cxxx. 

Thus thwarted and harassed Bibulus engaged certain of the 
tribunes to obstruct the proceedings before the people, and 
when this resource failed he pretended to consult the auspices, 
and declared aU the remainder of the year to be holy-time. Law, 
usage, and superstition combined to forbid the transaction of 
public affairs at such a season ; it was an act of supreme audacity 
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in the consul to defy this impediment however manifestly 
factitious ; but the passions of the people proved stronger than 
their principles, and a day was appointed for moving the bill in 
the comitia. The citizens filled the forum before dawn to pre- 
vent it being occupied by the dependents of their adversaries. 
Nevertheless respect or fear induced them to make way for 
Bibulus, who boldly sought to confront Caesar himself in the 
porch of the temple of Castor and Pollux, whence he was about 
to declaim. But when he ventured to speak in opposition he 
was thrust down the steps, his fasces broken, and himself and 
his attendants bruised and wounded. 



tribune^ say ?i^fiapxoi. 

consult auspieeSf ouoylCofiM, 

holy- time y ttrios. 

law, etc., * they held it neither legal, 

nor customary, nor holy.* 
defy, * disregari' 
factitious, * false.' 



the passions, etc. § 113 (putting 

xdyrooy for dtlou). 
move, elstp^pca. 
comitia, iKK\ria-la. 
respect or fear, § 106. 
porch, trrod. 
declaim, hjfniyopfaf, 
fasces, pdfiSos (t). 



CXXXI. 

Two of the tribunes ordered the diadem to be taken off from 
the laurel wreath, and the man who had put it on the statue to 
be taken into custody. Upon this Caesar upbraided them in 
strong language for endeavouring to excite the popular odium 
against him, as if he were really ambitious of the kingly title ; 
and by an exercise of his censorian power, he forbade them 
acting any more as tribunes, and expelled them from the senate, 
deploring, at the same time, we are told, his own hard fortune 
in being thus obliged either to do violence to the clemency of 
his nature, or to suffer his dignity to be compromised. It is 
added, that Caesar so deeply resented the conduct of these 
tribunes, that he applied to the father of Caesetius to renounce 
his son for his seditious behaviour, promising him that he would 
amply provide for his two other sons, if he complied with his 
wishes. But the old man replied, * that Caesar should rather 
deprive him of all his children, than prevail on him to turn one 
of them out of his house as deserving to be given up by his 
father/ 



tribune, ^fiapxos. 

laurel ivreath, say ar^^ayos. 

strong language, iroXX^ koI Ztiyh. 

popular odium (sense). 

ittUf Ktic\r,ff$ai, 



censorian, use * censor,* rifirrHis, 
hard fortune, § 103. 
do violence, etc. (simplify). 
dignity compromised, bfipiif<r$ai. 
provide for, } 114. 
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CXXXII. 

Such, were the two youths on whom, till his own grandchildren 
at least should arrive at maturity, the hopes of Augustus seemed 
now to rest. He required of them an entire devotion to the in- 
terests of himself and the state ; he retained them in remote 
provinces and on savage frontiers, far from the seductions of the 
capital. At a distance, he well knew, their martial exploits 
would secure them the favour of the people, which they might 
easily forfeit in closer . intercourse with them. Accordingly, 
while Tiberius was sent to quell the insurrection in Pannonia, 
Drusus had been already charged with the administration of the 
Gaulish provinces on the emperor's departure to Rome. The 
nations beyond the Alps had not yet learned resignation to the 
exactions of the Eoman officials ; and the inquisition into their 
means, together with the fiscal exactions consequent upon it, 
which resulted from the census now held at Lugdunum, must 
have fanned the flame of their discontent. The Germans, ever 
watching their opportunity, were preparing again to cross the 
Rhine when Drusus invited his subjects to display their loyalty 
to Augustus by erecting an altar at Lugdunum. — Merivale, 

grandehildrenj viScis. of the facts : — ^the people num- 

arrive at maturity ^ Mpes yiyv€<r6at. bered at L. ; the inquisition, what 

devotion^ use Oepaarevm^ or viniprrS), wealth they had ; the taxes laid 

seductions f use fxa\aKi(ofAoUj or on. 

SicuffOtipofuu, fanned . ,fiame. § 110, § 178. 

the tnqutsitionf etc., get the sense when Drusus y make the right verb 

here, and observe tiiie real order principal. 



CXXXIII. 

When Otho heard that all hope was lost, and that the battle by 
which the empire was decided had proved adverse, he took his 
resolution and called together the soldiers. It was not without 
difficulty that he calmed them. They clamoured in the frenzy 
of their courage and indignation, that the state could still be 
restored, that a prince, who still had his cohorts faithful, need 
not despair. Let him only keep his spirit ; they would protect 
him and all would go well. The emperor thanked them, but 
added sadly that his life was not worth such a price. He had 
not begun the civil war, and he was unwilling to be accused 
of prolonging it. He desired neither revenge nor consolation, 
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and they should hold it as a sign of his bravery, that on the 
approach of death he complained of no man. 

After this exhortation he retired to his tent. Hearing a 
clamour soon after, he returned into the camp, inquired what it 
was about, and learning that the soldiers were threatening with 
de^th all who ojffered to depart, he reproved the leaders of the 
disturbance, and went back. He then ordered two poniards to 
be brought him. He tried the points, to see which was the 
sharpest. Having selected the instrument of his death, he 
turned quietly round to sleep his last sleep. — Merivale. 

the empire, * which should reign.* »uch a price, omit subst. 

adverse, use riaraaaScu. civil, omit. 

frenzy, courage, indignation, use prolonging, use rod /i^ KoraX^etrOm. 

rSkfiri Koi opyri, poniard, jiidxaipa. 

cohorts, ^ troops.* tried, Tfipay Toifurdau, points (omit). 

CXXXIV. 

While the chief criminal was yet unconscious that his plot 
was detected, Augustus summoned him into his cabinet, and 
ordered a chair to be set for him by the side of his own ; and 
then, desiring not to be interrupted, proceeded to deliver a 
discourse, which, according to his custom in matters of import- 
ance, he had already prepared, and perhaps committed to 
writing. He reminded his uneasy auditor of the grace he had 
bestowed upon him, though a political enemy and the son of an 
enemy ; he had granted him life, had enriched and distin- 
guished him. He had raised him to the honour of the priest- 
hood, over more than one competitor from the ranks of the 
Cassareans themselves. After all these favours, he continued, 
how could you plot to take away my life ? Cinna could keep 
silence no longer : he vehemently disclaimed the horrid im- 
putation. You promised not to interrupt me, retorted Augustus, 
and proceeded calmly with his harangue, unfolding all the details 
of the conspiracy, and finally asking what end the traitor could 
have proposed to himself; how could he hope to fill the place of 
the emperor, who could not maintain his dignity as a private 
citizen 1 — Merivale. 

into his cabinet, trap' hxrrSv. ranks of the Casareans, r&y irepl 

uneasy auditor, perhaps get the idea iauT6v. 

in elsewhere. horrid imputation (sense). 

political enemy, hid^pos y€v6ix€yos harangue, HU^eifu. 

ircpt rris Tr6K€»s, or ix^P^^* hope, h^iovy. 

maintain dignity, ouStv &^toy Spoi^. 
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CXXXV. 

It was an accident that delivered the Hollanders from their 
present desperate situation. Kequesens, the Governor, djring 
suddenly, the Spanish troops, discontented for want of pay, and 
licentious for want of a proper authority to command them, 
broke into a furious mutiny, and threw everything into con- 
fusion. They sacked and pillaged the cities of Maestricht and 
Antwerp, and executed great slaughter on the inhabitants ; they 
threatened the other cities with a like fate ; and all the provinces, 
excepting Luxembourg, united for mutual defence against their 
violence, and called in the Prince of Orange and the Hollanders 
as their protectora A treaty was formed by common agreement ; 
and the removal of foreign troops, with the restoration of their 
ancient liberties, was the object which the provinces mutually 
stipulated to pursue. Don John of Austria, natural brother to 
Philip, being appointed governor, found on his arrival at 
Luxembourg, that the states had so fortified themselves, and 
that the Spanish troops were so divided by their situation, that 
there was no possibility of resistance, and he agreed to the 
terms required of him. The Spaniards evacuated the country, 
and these provinces seemed at last to breathe a little from their 
calamities. — Hume, 

accident, § 106. liberties, § 101. 

furious mutiny y fiudns hrayaaryipai. pursue, <nrcv8ciy, cnrov9d(ft», 

united, mutual, use Koty^, HXKiiKoi, breathe, hfcacvtvaox. 



CXXXVL 

Cortes, instead of taking umbrage at this high-handed pro- 
ceeding, or even answering in the same haughty tone, mildly 
replied, * that nothing was further from his desire than to 
exceed his instructions. He indeed preferred to remain in the 
country and continue his profitable intercourse with the natives. 
But, since the army thought otherwise, he should defer to their 
opinion, and give orders to return as they desired.' On the 
following morning proclamation was made for the troops to hold 
themselves in readiness to embark at once on board the fleet 
which was to sail for Cuba. 

Grdkt was the sensation caused by their general's orders. Even 
many of those before clamorous for it with the usual caprice of 

BIDO.O.P.] ' 
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men whose wishes are too easily gratified now regretted it The 
partisans of Cortes were loud in their remonstrances. 'They 
were betrayed by the general/ they cried, and thronging roimd 
his tent, called on him to countermand his orders. * We came 
here,* said they, * expecting to form a settlement if the state of 
the country authorized it. Now it seems you have no warrant 
from the governor to make one. But there are interests higher 
than those of Velasquez, which demand it. These territories are 
not his property, but were discovered for the sovereigns, and it 
is necessary to plant a colony to watch over their interests, 
instead of wasting time in idle barter, or, still worse, of return- 
ing, in the present state of aflfairs, to Cuba.' — Prescott, 

instead of, § 189. clamor (ms for , ifidmy &Trt, 

high-handedf filaios. state authorized, § 106. 

same tone, eay, koI avrSs, and use a interests, say * others have right.' 

verb. § 164. 

to exceed, use irap&, a. watch interests, * take care of them.' 
sensation, 66pvfios, 

CXXXVII. 

Cortes now resolved to put a plan in execution which he had 
been some time meditating. He knew that all the late acts of 
the colony, as well as his own authority, would fall to the ground 
without the royal sanction. He knew, too, that the interest of 
Velasquez, which was great at court, would, so soon as he was 
acquainted with his secession, be wholly employed to circumvent 
and crush him. He resolved to anticipate his movements, and 
to send a vessel to Spain with despatches addressed to the 
emperor himself, announcing the nature and extent of his dis- 
coveries, and to obtain, if possible, the confirmation of his pro- 
ceedings. In order to conciliate his master's goodwill he 
further proposed to send him such a present as should suggest 
lofty ideas of the importance of his services to the crown. He 
conferred with his officers, and persuaded them to relinquish 
their share of the treasure. At lus instance they made a similar 
application to the soldiers, representing that it was the earnest 
wish of the general, who set the example by resigning his own 
share, equal to the share of the crown. It was but little that 
each man was asked to surrender, but the whole would make a 
present worthy of the monarch for whom it was intended. By 
this sacrifice they might hope to secure his indulgence for the 
past, and his favour for the future ; a temporary sacrifice that 
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would be well repaid by the security of tbe rich possessions 
which awaited them in Mexico. — Frescoit 



fall to the ground, § 180, use 

Aicvpos, 
interest f use Hiya/uu, 
wholly employed^ use obitv &AAb 

Hiavpda'crtirdat. 
circumventf use \a$ibv, 
anticipate. } 79. 
naturej etc. } 108. 



eonjirmation, use iirai»4ca. 

lofty ideas, sunplify much. 

indulgence, favour. \ 99. 

a temporary aacrijiee, etc., * for by 
abandoning these things now, 
they would g^t more than equal 
gain hereafter, when,' etc. 



CXXXVIII. 

Having perfonned what was due to his country Columbus 
was so little discouraged by the repulse which he had received, 
that, instead of relinquishing his undertaking, he pursued it 
with fresh ardour. He made his next overture to John II., 
king of Portugal, in whose dominions he had been long esta- 
blished, and whom he considered on that account as having the 
second claim to his service. Here every circumstance seemed to 
promise him a more favourable reception. He applied to a 
monarch of an enterprising genius, no incompetent judge in 
naval affairs, and proud of patronizing every attempt to discover 
new countries. His subjects were the most experienced navi- 
gators in Europe, and the least apt to be intimidated either by 
the novelty or boldness of any maritime expedition. In Por- 
tugal the professional skill of Columbus, as well as his personal 
good qualities, were thoroughly known; and as the former 
rendered it probable that his scheme was not altogether 
visionary, the latter exempted him from the suspicion of any 
sinister intention in proposing it. Accordingly, the king listened 
to him in the most gracious manner. — Robertson. 



every eireunutanee. § 106. 
patronizing every attempt, * help aU 

who tried,' 
novelty or boldness, * as though it 

were new or dangerous.' 
professional. Bay 'in art no less 

than in nature and in bravery.' 



the former. § 106. 

visionary, iuf&irros. 

exempted Aim, etc., * he was suspected 

by none.' 
gracious, wp69unos. 



CXXXIX. 

He endeavoured to prove the motion made by Bell to be a 
vain device and perilous to be treated of, since it tended to the 
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derogation of the prerogative imperial, which whoever should 
attempt so much as in fancy, could not, he said, be otherwise 
accounted than an open enemy. For what difference is there 
between saying that the Queen is not to use the privilege of the 
crown, and saying that she is not Queen 1 And though experi- 
ence has shown so much clemency in Her Majesty, as might, 
perhaps, make subjects forget their duty, it is not good to sport 
or venture too much with princes. He reminded them of the 
fable of the hare, who, upon the proclamation that all homed 
beasts should depart the court, immediately fled lest his ears 
should be construed to be horns ; and by this apologue he seems 
to insinuate that even those who heard or permitted such 
dangerous speeches would not themselves be entirely free from 
danger. He desired them to beware lest, if they meddled 
farther with these matters, the Queen might look to her own 
power, and finding herself able to suppress their challenged 
liberty, and to exert an arbitrary authority, might imitate the 
example of Lewis XI. of France, who, as he termed it, delivered 
the crown from wardship. — Hume, 

motion madey ypd/pw. apologue, fivdos. 

derogation J etc., simplify (§ 106). fneddle^ troKvwpayfiopfm. 

fancy, \6yos, challenged, use &{u(». 

privilege of croum, use fioffiKcios. from wardehip, * not to be under 

construed, ioKeu, guardians.' § 130. 



CXL, 

The speakers on the side of the Government were urgent for 

capital punishment, which was resisted not less vehemently by 

their opponents. The popular faction could not be expected to 

acquiesce in the assumption by the senate of the power of life 

and death. Banishment or imprisonment was, they contended, 

the extreme penalty allowed by the law. But their motives 

were questioned, their loyalty was impeached; and Cato, on 

behalf of the oligarchs, could maintain, not without a show of 

justice, that the convicted criminals were no longer citizens, 

but enemies of the State. By their connection with the foreign 

foe they had forfeited every Eoman privilege. Cicero himself 

demanded a sentence of death. But it was not upon the letter 

of the law that either party did, in fact, lay the greatest stress. 

Policy or expediency dictated the most cogent arguments on 

either side. Finally, the harsher counsel prevailed, and the 
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consul's hands were strengthened hy a deliherate decree in 
favour of the bold stroke he personally advocated. — Merivale, 

urgent for, etc., simplify. conneetum, (rvfiirpdcrcrw, 

power of life, etc., levpiot iLTOxreivai. lay stress on the letter of law. § 112. 

banishment, etc., 'they said that it policy, arguments, 'each party cared 

-was not lawful to do more/ etc. more for/ 

motives questioned. § 114. hands, stroke. § 110. 

loyalty, use iturT65, deliberate, omit. 

CXLL 

The Queen of Scots discovered no less aversion to the trial 
proposed; and it required all the artifice and prudence of 
Elizabeth to make her persevere in the agreement to which she 
had at first consented. 

This latter princess still said to her that she desired not, 
without Mary's consent and approbation, to enter into the 
question, and pretended only as a friend to hear her justification : 
that she was confident there would be found no difficulty in 
refuting aU the calumnies of her enemies ; and even if her 
apology should fall short of full conviction, . Elizabeth was 
determined to support her cause, and procure her some reason- 
able terms of accommodation, and that it was never meant that 
she should be cited to a trial on the accusation of her rebellious 
subjects ; but, on the contrary, that they should be stimmoned 
to appear and to justify themselves for their conduct towards her. 
Allured by these plausible professions the Queen of Scots agreed 
to vindicate herself by her own Commissioners before Commis- 
sioners appointed by Elizabeth. — Hume. 

w^^, etc. (sense). allure, say 'persuaded' (perhaps 

justification, use ktro\oyuff9ai. Eliz. the subject). 

fall short, etc., yuii -ndw ireiBtiy. commissioner, Hacaar^s or ^virfjyopos, 

accommodation, say Strre ffvfdfijivai, according to meaning. 

CXLIL 

Catilina had replied to the denunciations of Cicero with a 
few words of serious menace ; but on leaving Rome he addressed 
letters to some of the principal men of the city, in which he 
declared his intention of betaking himself to Massilia as a place 
of voluntary exile. But to Catulus, who either was, or whom at 
least he wished to be considered, a more intimate friend, he 
opened himseK without disguise. He declared that he was 
urged to extremity by the violence of personal enemies ; that he 
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could no longer endure to see the elevation of unworthy 
Romans to places of trust and honour, from which he was 
himself excluded by unjust suspicions ; that, in short, he was 
now resolved to effect a revolution in the state, for such was the 
obvious meaning of Ms threat to undertake the defence of the 
poor and the oppressed in Italy and the city. On reaching 
Arretium in Etruria he assumed the ensigns of military com- 
mand, and repaired to the camp of his adherent Mallius, who 
had already gone forward to raise the standard of revolt, and 
was actively appealing to the rustic population. — MerivcUe, 

denunciationj use Karijyoptw, obvious meaning, § 106. 

extremity, Itrx^'^'S Ttipaardai. raise standard, § 110. 

trust and honour, use lirtTerpafifjMi appealing, irorpvyv, 
and rifuo/iai, 

CXLIII. 

Though this account was far from removing the suspicions 
which the Spaniards entertained with respect to the fidelity of 
Guacanahari, Columbus perceived so clearly that this was not a 
proper juncture for inquiring into his conduct with scrupulous 
accuracy, that he rejected the advice of several of his officers 
who urged him to seize the person of that prince, and to 
revenge the death of their countrymen by attacking his 
subjects. He represented to them the necessity of securing 
the friendship of some potentate of the country, in order to 
facilitate the settlement which they intended, and the danger 
of driving the natives to unite in some desperate attempts 
against them by such an ill-timed and unavailing exercise of 
rigour. Instead of wasting his time in punishing past wrongs 
he took precautions for preventing any future injury. With 
this view he made choice of a situation more healthy and com- 
modious than that of Navidan. He traced out the plan of a 
town in a large plain near a spacious bay, and obliging every 
person to put lus hand to a work on which their common 
safety depended, the houses and ramparts were soon so far 
advanced by their united labour as to afford them shelter and 
security. — Robertson, 

The first sentence must be recast. desperate, make it agree with the 

' When they heard this, they did natives. 

not indeed cease to suspect, etc. by such , , , rigour (concrete). 

juncture, Kaip6s. wasting time, etc., recast this ' he 
scrupulous (sense). considered it useless/ etc. 

r^'eeted the advice of. {118. traced out plan, rhy r^oy freprypd^, 

settlement, use <r\rfxj»^w, bay, ' harbour.' 

drive, ' compel.' safety depended, § 118. 
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CXLIY. 

Colum"bu8 was fully sensible of his perilous situation. He 
had observed with great uneasiness the fatal operation of 
ignorance and of fear in producing disaiffection among his crew, 
and saw that it was now ready to burst out into open mutiny. 
He retained, however, perfect presence of mind. He affected to 
seem ignorant of their machinations. Notwithstanding the 
agitation and solicitude of his own mind he appeared with a 
cheerful countenance, like a man satisfied with the progress 
he had made, and confident of success. Sometimes he em- 
ployed all the arts of insinuation to soothe his men. Some- 
times he endeavoured to work upon their ambition or avarice 
by magnificent descriptions of the fame and wealth which they 
were about to acquire. On other occasions he assumed a tone of 
authority, and threatened them with vengeance from their 
sovereign, if, by their dastardly behaviour they should defeat this 
noble effort to promote the glory of God, and to exalt the 
Spanish name above that of every other nation. Even with 
seditious sailors the words of a man whom they had been 
accustomed to reverence were weighty and persuasive, and not 
only restrained them from those violent excesses which they 
meditated, but prevailed with them to accompany their admiral 
for some time longer. — Robertson, 

This piece is full of abstracts, mutiny, use hiWiiBiw, presence of 

which must be all turned thus : t- mind, § 113. 

vneMinesSf use (pofiovfuu, cheerful countenance, use ^fii^vxos ; 

operation, recast. and so on for the others. 

disaffection y use ^vffKoKaivta ov iyayo" insinuation (flatter). 

kt4o». work upon their ambition, etc., Iiret^e 

TOIL'S roiolnwv ividvfiovVTOS, 



CXLV. 

When he arrived at St. Domingo he found eighteen of these 
ships ready loaded, and on the point of departing for Spain. 
Columbus immediately acquainted the governor with the desti- 
nation of his voyage, and the accident which had obliged him to 
alter his route. He requested permission to enter the harbour 
not only that he might negotiate the exchange of his ship, but 
that he might take shelter during a violent hurricane of which 
he discerned the approach from various prognostics which his 
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experience and sagacity liad taught lim to observe. On that 
account he advised him likewise to put off for some days the 
departure of the fleet bound for Spain. But OvEuido refused 
his request and despised his counseL Under circumstances in 
which humanity would have afforded refuge to a stranger 
Columbus was denied admittance into a country of which he 
had discovered the existence and acquired the possession. His 
salutary warning, which merited the greatest attention, was 
regarded as the dream of a visionary, who arrogantly pretended 
to predict an event beyond the reach of human foresight — 
Eohertson. 



loaded^ yiyuuv. 

destination, § 103. 

negotiate exchange, use ircipa(r0ai and 

hurrieane, x^^^^- prognosticy 
experience . . . obset've. \ 104. 



put off, etc., to wait some days, etc. 

hamanity, etc. § 106. 

merited attention, use Set and irpos- 

a visionary, fiaiv6fi€yos, 
beyond the reach . . . foresight, use 
* unable ' and wpoopay. 



CXLVL 

The first day as it was very calm he made but little way, 
but on the second he lost sight of the Canaries, and many of 
the sailors, dejected already, and dismayed when they contem- 
plated the boldness of the undertaking, began to beat their 
breasts and to shed tears as if they were never more to see land. 
Columbus comforted them with assurances of success, and the 
prospect of vast wealth in those opulent regions whither he was 
conducting them. This early discovery of the spirit of his 
followers taught Columbus that he must prepare to struggle, not 
only with the unavoidable difl&culties which might be expected 
from the nature of the undertaking, but with such as were likely 
to arise from the ignorance and timidity of the people under 
his command, and he perceived that the art of governing the 
minds of men would be no less requisite for accomplishing the 
discoveries which he had in view than naval skill and un- 
daunted courage. — Robertson, 



calm, use 70X^107. 
beat breasts, K6irrfffBat. 
assurance . . . prospect ^concrete). 
This early discovery. 9 118. 
< Columbus, soon perceiving . . 



learnt that he would have many 
difficulties, not only because .... 
but also since .... and he saw 
that he must know how to ... . 
etc not less than . . . . ' 
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CXLVII. 



I also, sir, have a high-spirited class of gentlemen to deal with, 
who will do nothing from fear, who admit the danger, but think 
it disgraceful to act as if they feared it. There is a degree of 
fear which spoils a man's faculties, renders him incapable of 
acting, and makes him ridiculous. There is another kind of 
fear, which enables a man to foresee a coming evil, to measure it, 
to examine his powers of resistance, to balance the evil of sub- 
mission against the evils of opposition or defeat, and, if he 
thinks he must be ultimately overpowered, leads him to find a 
good escape in a good time. I can see no possible disgrace in 
feeling this sort of fear, and in listening to its suggestions. But 
it is mere cant to say that men will not be actuated by fear in 
such questions as these. Those who pretend not to fear now 
will be the first to feax upon the approach of danger; it is 
always the case with this distant valour. Most of the con- 
cessions which have been given to the Irish have been given to 
fear. * 

high-spirited, iySpfios, tlh^uxos, eant, fptPOKurfiSs, 4^(vaKt(oa. 

balance, iro^)aifidkKtuf. distant valour, ri dih fjuucpov o^m?. 

the evil of, say * one against the concession, use cvyx^P^^* 
other, which is most e'nl.' 



CXLVIII. 

Then it is said that there is to be a lack of talent in the new 
Parliament ; it is to be composed of ordinary and inferior persons, 
who will bring the Government of the country into contempt. 
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But the best of all talents, gentlemen, is to conduct our affairs 
honestly, diligently, and economically ; and this talent will, I 
am sure, abound as much in the new Parliament as in many 
previous Parliaments. Parliament is not a school for rhetoric 
and declamation, where a stranger would go to hear -a speech as 
he would go to the theatre to hear a song ; but if it were other- 
wise — ^if eloquence be a necessary ornament of, and an indis- 
pensable adjunct to, popular assemblies — can it ever be absent 
from popular assemblies 1 I have always found that all things, 
moral or physical, grow in the soil best suited for them. Show 
me a deep and tenacious earth, and I am sure the oak will spring 
up in it. In a low and damp soil I am equally certain of the 
alder and the willow. Gentlemen, the free Parliament of a free 
people is the native soil of eloquence, and in that soil will it 
ever flourish and abound. — Sydney Smith. 

lachy kxopia. moral and physical, * things about 

talent (concrete), cwpSs, ^p6vipjos, the mind . . . body.* 

economically f iirb fierplas Hairdyris, tenacious, say nvKvds. 

declamation, drifirrYopla. oak, npOs ; alder, tc^dpa ; willow, 

adjunct, use vpoa-fTyai, or some such lr4a. 
word. 



CXLIX. 

Now, therefore, while everything at home and abroad fore- 
bodes ruin to those who persist in a hopeless struggle against 
the spirit of the age, now, while the crash of the proudest throne 
of the continent is stiU resounding in our ears, now, while the 
roof of a British palace affords an ignoniinious shelter to the 
exiled heir of forty kings, now, while we see on every side 
ancient institutions subverted, and great societies dissolved, now, 
while the heart of England is still sound, now, while old feelings 
and old associations retain a power and a charm which may too 
soon pass away, now, in this your accepted time, now, in this 
your day of salvation, take counsel, not of prejudice, not of party 
spirit, not of the ignominious pride of a fatal consistency, but of 
history, of reason, of the ages which are past, of the signs of this 
most portentous time. Pronounce in a manner worthy of the 
expectation with which this great debate has been anticipated, 
and of the long remembrance which it wiU leave behind. 
Eenew the youth of the State. The danger is terrible. The 
time is short. If this bill should be rejected, I pray to God 
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that none of those who concur in rejecting it may ever remember 
their votes with unavailing remorse, amidst the wreck of laws, 
the confusion of ranks, the spoliation of property, and the dis- 
solution of social order. — Maeaulay, 

the spirit of the age, olP€UT€pl(orr€s, pride, eoneieteney, fUya ^pww M 

erash (avoid the metaphor). § 178. r^ rtdrrk Ac) rpdrfforras o-^oA^ycu. 

society, Mj fios^ or w6\is. debate, iKiiXriarta. 

heart-sound (metaphor). dissolution, etc., vdyrvr iurarerpau' 

accepted . . . salvation, iucfiii acol fUywp. 
Kotpibs rov c^ieadai. 



CL. 

Sir, in the name of the institution of property, of that great 
institution, for the sake of which, chiefly, all other institutions 
exist, of that great institution to which we owe all knowledge, 
all commerce, all industry, all civilization, all that makes us to 
differ from the savages of the Pacific Ocean, I protest against 
the pernicious practice of ascribing to that which is not property 
the sanctity which belongs to property alone. If, in order to 
save political abuses from that fate with which they are threat- 
ened by the public hatred, you claim for them the immunities 
of property, you must expect that property will be regarded 
with some portion of the hatred which is excited by political 
abuses. You bind up two very different things, in the hope 
that they may stand together. Take heed that they do not fall 
together. You tell the people that it is as unjust to disfranchise 
a great lord's nomination-borough as to confiscate his estate. 
Take heed that you do not succeed in convincing weak and 
ignorant minds that there is no more injustice in confiscating 
his estate than in disfranchising his borough. That this is no 
imaginary danger, your own speeches in this debate abundantly 
prove. — Maoaiday, 

in the name 0/, etc., say 'if it is a political abuses, 'things unjustly 

grreat thing that each man should established in the city.' 

possess securely what he has : if disfranchise, nomination borough, 

it is owing to this that/ etc. ' refuse to a great citizen to 

«a;}^t^y, etc., 'regard as sacred pos- aUow him to choose a senator.' 

sessions what by right are not In this piece all the technical 

possessions.' terms have to be rendered by in- 
terpreting them. 
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CLL 

To such a degree can men be deceived by their wishes, in 
spite of their own recent experience. Sir, there is no reaction, 
and there will be no reaction. All that has been said on this 
subject convinces me only that those who are now, for the second 
time, raising this cry, know nothing of the crisis in which they 
are called on to act, or of the nation which they aspire to govern. 
AU their opinions respecting this bill are founded on one great 
error. They imagine that the public feeling concerning Reform 
is a mere whim which sprang up suddenly out of nothing, and 
which will as suddenly vanish into nothing. They, therefore, 
confidently expect a reaction. They are always looking out for 
a reaction. Everything that they see, or that they hear, they 
construe into the sign of the approach of this reaction. They 
resemble the man in Horace, who lies on the bank of the river, 
expecting that it will every moment pass by, and leave him a 
clear passage, not knowing the depth and abundance of the 
fountain which feeds it, not knowing that it flows, and wiU flow 
on for ever. They have found out a hundred ingenious devices 
by which they deceive themselves. — Macavlay, 

reaction, use neOltrrrifu and explain in Horace, 'whom H. tells of.' 

a little more fully. § 114. clear passage, use Tcapax<»peTp. 

crisis, Kcup6s. depth and abundance (concrete). 

aspire, h^iovcrtv eauro^s, which feeds * whence it flows in,' 
reform, 6 ydfuts, or * starts.' 

CLIL 

As to this part of the subject, there is no difference in 
principle between the honourable and learned gentleman and 
myself. In his opinion, it is probable that a time may soon 
come when vigorous coercion may be necessary, and when it 
may be the duty of every friend of Ireland to co-operate in the 
work of coercion. In my opinion, that time has already come. 
The grievances of Ireland are doubtless great, so great that I 
never would have connected myself with a Government which 
I did not believe to be intent on redressing those grievances. 
But am I, because the grievances of Ireland are great, and ought 
to be redressed, to abstain from redressing the worst grievance 
of all 1 Am I to look on quietly while the laws are insulted by 
a furious rabble, while houses are plundered and burned, while 
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my peaceable fellow-subjects are butchered ? The distribution 
of church property, you tell us, is unjust. Perhaps I agree with 
you. But what then % To what purpose is it to talk about the 
distribution of church property while no property is secure? 
Then you try to deter us from putting down robbery, arson, and 
murder, by telling us that if we resort to coercion we shall raise 
a civil war. We are past that fear. — Macavlay. 

inprineiplejircplavrovrovvpdyfiaros. grievance^ $JBucaT(Surx^iv. 

honourable, etc., say siinply, rov i^ look on quietly, vfpiopav. 

ivcaniov \4fyurros. distribution, use Suu/dfiw. 

vigorous coercion, fiiaitos Kwratrxuv, church property, rh, itpd. 



CLIII. 

You may make the change tedious; you may make it violent, 
you may — God in His mercy forbid ! — you may make it bloody ; 
but avert it you cannot. Agitations of the public mind, so deep 
and so long continued as those which we have witnessed, do 
not end in nothing. In peace or in convulsion, by the law, or 
in spite of the law, through the Parliament, or over the Parlia- 
ment, Eeform must be carried. Therefore be content to guide 
that movement which you cannot stop. Fling wide the gates 
to that force which else will enter through the breach. Then 
will it still be, as it has hitherto been, the peculiar glory of our 
Constitution that, though not exempt from the decay which is 
wrought by the vicissitudes of fortune, and the lapse of time, 
in all the proudest works of human power and wisdom, it yet 
contains within it the means of self-reparation. Then will 
England add to her manifold titles of glory this, the noblest and 
the purest of all ; that every blessing which other nations have 
been forced to seek, and have too often sought in vain, by 
means of violent and bloody revolutions, she will have attained 
by a peaceful and a lawful Eeform. — Macaulay, 

peacCy convulsion, etc. (concrete). add to her manifolds etc., * being 

reform, & vdfjLOi. famous for many other,' etc. 

gates, Frepare the metaphor. (See blessing, itya$6v. 

metaphors.) § 181. violent and bloody revolutions, make 

constitution, ri voXirela, * revolution ' participle, and the 

decay, use dtaxpOtipw. * violent ' and ' bloody ' two ad- 
verbial phrases. 

[See § 196 for this Exercise.] 
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CLIV. 

Grood men, to whom alone I address myself, appear to me to 
consult their piety as little as their judgment and experience, 
when they admit the great and essential advantages accruing to 
society from the freedom of the press, yet indulge themselves in 
peevish or peussionate exclamations against the ahuses of it. 
Betraying an unreasonable expectation of benefits, pure and 
entire, from any human institution, they in effect arraign the 
goodness of Providence, and .confess that they are dissatisfied 
with the common lot of humanity. In the present instance 
they really create to their own minds, or greatly exaggerate, the 
evil they complain of The laws of England provide, as effec- 
tually as any human laws can do, for the protection of the 
subject in his reputation, as well as in his person and property. 
If the characters of private men are insulted or injured, a 
remedy is open to them. If through indolence, false shame, or 
indifference, they will not appeal to the laws of their country, 
they fail in their duty to society, and are unjust to themselves. 
If from an unwarrantable distrust of the integrity of juries, they 
would wish to obtain justice by any mode of proceeding more 
summary than a trial by their peers, I do not scruple to afiirm 
that they are in effect greater enemies to themselves than to the 
libellers they prosecute. — Junius. 

consult piety, ' act piously.' exaggerate (senBe). 

accrue, yiyyeffdai. protection of subject, <r^(€af robs 
abuse, use * unjustly.' woKiras. 

freedom of the press, rh iraari trap- remedy, say Sfjci^K Ao^cty. 
puifflaif xnrdpx^iV' 

CLY. 

But, admit you succeed and should prevail so far as to banish 
him (which truly if the Senate concur might be done without 
dijfficulty), how can you think among so many of his friends as 
will be left behind, and labour incessantly for his return, to 
obviate or prevent it? Certainly it will be impossible, his 
interest is so great, and himself so imiversally beloved, you 
never can secure him. If you go about to banish the chief of 
those who discover themselves to be his friends, you do but 
multiply your adversaries and create more enemies to yourself : 
return he will in a very short time, and then you have gained 
only this point, to have banished a good man and re-admitted a 
bad; for you must expect he will be exasperated, his nature 
debauched by those who call him back ; and being obliged to 
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them 80 higUy it will be no prudence in him to reject them. 
If your design be to put him to death formally, by the co-operar 
tion of the magistrate ; that is not to be done ; his wealth and 
your corruption will preserve him. 

eoneury ' agree.' debauch, Sto^efpw. 

interest, use aTrovSd(a irdyres, formally, yofilftMs. 

secure, Korcurx^iy. eo-operation, use hrapKtiy. 
gain a point,J^uarpdcra€ffOau 

CLVI. 

Rinaldo degV Albid — his answer to Pope Eugenius IV., when 
acting as mediator between him and Cosmo de* Medicos fa>ction. 

The small confidence they had in me, who ought to have be- 
lieved me, and the great confidence I had in you, has been the 
ruin of me and my party. But I hold myself more culpable 
than any body, for believing that you, who had been driven out 
of your own country, could keep me in mine. Of the vicissi- 
tudes and uncertainty of fortune, I have had experience enough. 
I have never presumed in its prosperity, and adversity shall 
never deject me ; knowing that when she pleases, she can tack 
about and indulge me : if she continues her severity, and never 
smiles upon me more, I shall not much value it, esteeming no 
great happiness to live in a city where the laws are of less 
authority than the passions of particular men. For might I have 
my choice, that should be my country where I may securely 
enjoy my fortune and friends ; not that where the first is easily 
sequestered, and the latter, to preserve their own estates, will for- 
sake me in my greatest necessity. To wise and good men 'tis 
always less ungrateful to hear at a distance, than to be a 
spectator of the miseries of his country ; and more honourable 
they think to be an honest rebel than a servile citizen. 

make 'I blame' the verb of first tack about (avoid the metaphor). 

sentenoe. indulge, nse x'^^C^^'^' 

vicissitudes (concrete), use iurrdBfiri'- passions (concrete : verb). 

ros. sequester, * remove,' * take away.' 
deject, use iBvii- 

CLVII. 

But, my Lords, attend to this : the present trial relates to the 
death of Clodius ; form now in your minds (for our thoughts 
are free, and represent what they please, just in the same manner 
as we perceive what we see), form, I say, in your minds the 
picture of what I shall now describe. Suppose I could persuade 
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you to acquit Milo, on condition that Clodius should revive. 
Why do your countenances betray those marks of fear ? How 
would he affect you when living, if the bare imagination of him, 
though he is dead, so powerfully strikes you ? What ! if Pompey 
himself, a man possessed of that merit and fortune which enable 
him to affect what no one besides can ; if he, I say, had it in his 
power, either to appoint Clodius' death to be inquired into, or to 
raise him from the dead, which do you think he would choose ? 
Though from a principle of friendship, he might be inclined to 
raise him from the dead, yet a regard to his country would 
prevent him. You therefore sit as the avengers of that man's 
death, whom you would not recall to life if you were able ; and 
inquiry is made into his death by a law which would not have 
passed if it could have brought him to life. — Cicero, 

our thoughts, 6 Bvfi6s. affect, hrix^ipeTy. 

form picture, ivvoSt, raise, &yourrTi(rcu iK v^Kpav. 

imagination, use ivBy^ietaBou., pass, OfcrOou. 
.strikes you, iKvKiia-crco. 

CLvni. 

You saw there "was the greatest reason to dread a revolution in 
the State from the prsetorship of Clodius, unless the man who 
had both courage and power to control him were chosen consuL 
When all the Koman people were convinced that Milo was the 
man, what citizen could have hesitated a moment about giving 
him his vote, when by that vote he at once relieved his own 
fears, and delivered the Eepublic from the utmost danger 1 But 
now Clodius is taken off, it requires extraordinary efforts in Milo 
to support his dignity. That singular honour by which he was 
distinguished, and which daily increased by his repressing the 
outrages of the Clodian faction, vanished with the death of 
Clodius. You have gained this advantage, that there is now no 
citizen you have to fear, while Milo has lost a fine field for dis- 
playing his valour, the interest that supported his election, and 
a perpetual source of glory. Accordingly, Milo's election to the 
Consulate, which could never have been hurt while Clodius was 
living, begins now upon his death to be disputed. Milo, there- 
fore, is so far from receiving any benefit from Clodius's xieath, 
that he is really a sufferer by it. — Cicero. 

pratorship, use Hpx^t. singular hottour, etc. Cf. } 106. 

consul, ihrwros. Jield (sexifie). 

hesitate, say ohx &v 6v0^s. interest, * friends.' 

support his dignity, <to seem as election, § 106. 
great as before.' wfar. { 190. 
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CLIX. 

Observe now, Catiline ; mark the silence and composure of the 
assembly. Does a single senator remonstrate, or so much as 
offer to speak? Is it needful they should confirm by their 
voice what they so expressly declare by their silence? But 
had I addressed myseK in this manner to that excellent youth 
Publius Sextus, or to the brave Marcus MarceUus, the 
senate would ere now have risen up against me and laid 
violent hands upon their consul in this very temple ; 
and justly too. But with regard to you, Catiline, their silence 
declares their approbation, their acquiescence amounts to a decree, 
and by saying nothing they proclaim their consent. Nor is this 
true of the senators alone, whose authority you affect to prize, 
while you make no account of their lives, but of these brave and 
worthy Eoman knights, and other illustrious citizens, who guard 
the avenues of the senate ; whose numbers you might have seen, 
whose sentiments you might have known, whose voices a little 
whjle ago you might have heard, and whose swords and hands I 
have for some time with difficulty restrained from your 
person ; yet all these wiU I willingly engage to attend you to the 
very gates, if you but consent to leave this city, which you have 
so long devoted to destruction. — Cicero. 

expressly^ diapfyfi^rjr. avenue, tkro^os. 

silence, acquiescence, etc. (concrete). engage^ iy/uo^fiai. 

decree, i^^^ur/da. attend, wpoir4fi,ir€iy. 

make no account, oAjywpeir. devoted, hri0ou\€vc9 (d.). 



CLX. 

To this most sacred voice of my country, and to all those who 
bkme me after the same manner, I shall make this short reply; 
that if I had thought it the most advisable to put Catiline to 
death, I would not have allowed that gladiator the use of one 
moment's life. For, if, in former days our greatest men, and 
most illustrious citizens, instead of sullying, have done honour 
to their memories by the destruction of Satuminus, the Gracchi, 
Flaccus, and many others, there is no groimd to fear that by 
killing this parricide any envy would lie upon me with posterity. 
Yet, if the greatest was sure to befall me, it was always my 
persuasion, that envy acquired by virtue was really glory, not 
envy. But there are some of this very order, who do not either see 

[sioa.o.p.] F 
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the dangers which hang over us, or else dissemble what they see; 
who, by the softness of their votes, cherish Catiline's hopes, and 
add strength to the conspiracy by not believing it; whose 
authority influences many, not only of the wicked but the weak; 
who, if I had punished this man as he deserved, would not have 
failed to charge me with acting cruelly and tyrannically. — Cicero, 

gladiator J rhv fiicuov &vBpcL envy, § 106. 

8ullyy say * shame.' order, say povKfvrfts. 

parricide, fuai<l>ovos, softness, ' timidity.' 

CLXL 

But some there are, Eomans, who assert that I have driven 
Catiline into banishment. And indeed, could words compass it, 
I would not scruple to drive them into exile too. Catiline, to 
be sure, was so very timorous and modest, that he could not 
stand the words of the consul ; but being ordered into banish- 
ment, immediately acquiesced and obeyed. Yesterday, when I 
ran so great a hazard of being murdered in my own house, I 
assembled the Senate. in the temple of Jupiter Stator, and laid 
the whole affair before the conscript fathers. When Catiline 
came thither, did so much as one senator accost or salute him 1 
In fine, did they regard him only as a desperate citizen, and not 
rather as an outrageous enemy 1 iN'ay, the consular senators quitted 
that part of the house where he sat, and left the whole bench 
clear to him. Here I, that violent consul, who by a single word 
drive citizens into banishment, demanded of Catiline, whether he 
had not been at the nocturnal meeting in the house of Marcus 
Lecca. And when he, the most audacious of men, struck dumb 
by self-conviction, returned no answer, I laid open the whole to 
the senate ; acquainting them with the transactions of that night; 
where he had been, what was reserved for the next, and how he 
had settled the whole plan of the war.— Cicero. 

compass, iioarpd^affBat, consular, ol imar^\iff(urr€S. 

modest, cuBoios. bench, t^pa, house, fio{>\fvrfipioy. 

conscript fathers, * senate ' fiovKev- self -conviction, say * silent owing to 
ral. what he was conscious of,' 

outrageofM, * accursed.' using avyoiBa, 

CLXII. 

Dark and terrible, beyond any season within my remembrance 
of political affairs, was the day of their flight. Far darker, and 
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far more terrible, wiU be the day of their return. They will 
return in opposition to the whole British nation, united as it was 
never before united on any internal question ; united as firmly as 
when the Armada was sailing up the channel ; united as firmly 
as when Bonaparte pitched his camp on the cliffs of Boulogne. 
They will return pledged to defend evils which the people are 
resolved to destroy. They will return to a situation in which 
they can stand only by crushing and trampling down public 
opinion, and from which, if they fall, they may, in their fall, drag 
down with them the whole frame of society. Against such evils, 
should such evils appear to threaten the country, it will be our 
privilege and our duty to warn our gracious and beloved Sovereign. 
It will be our privilege and our duty to convey the wishes of a 
loyal people to the throne of a patriot king. Whatever prejudice 
or weakness may do elsewhere to ruin the empire, here, I trust, 
will not be wanting the wisdom, the virtue, and the energy that 
may save it. — Macavlay, 

darky not literal. § 181. frame of society, traja ri voXirtla, 

united y bfjLwppovioa. drag down, do it simpler. 

internal, * domeBtic' privilege and duty, don't repeat. 

Armada . . . channel (interpret). prejudice, ol itvSrrroi. 

public opinion^ sense. weakness, ol ipm\oi. 



(2.) PLATONIC. 



CLXIII. • 

The historian also must have some military knowledge ; he 
must be versed in arms, machines, and in the order of war ; not 
one who has sat at home all his days and takes everything on 
trust. But, above all, let his mind be entirely at liberty ; let 
him fear nobody and hope nothing, lest he act like a corrupt 
judge, who acquits or condemns with a view to liis own interest; 
he must dread no great man nor even a whole nation; since he 
must think that none but fools will ever attribute the iU success 
of affairs to him who merely relates them. K they were con- 
quered in a sea-fight, it is not the historian who sunk their 
ships ; if they fled, he did not give them chase. If it were pos- 
sible for him, by relating facts contrary to those which happened 
indeed, to set all right, it would have been a mighty easy matter 
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for Thucydides to have overturned the fortifications of Epipolae 
with a dash of his pen, and to have sunk all Hermociates' vessels ; 
he might have made his countrymen sail all round Sicily and so 
conquer all Italy, just as Alcibiades designed it, but he can 
never persuade the fates to change what is past long since. It 
is his business to tell things as they really were. 

veraedj iwurHifjLwy. mighty easy. § 152. 

ordeff rdJ^is. dash of his pen, rfj ypapi^i lUvov 

takes on trtut, Hmsts others.* XP^^^'^^* 

with a view to . . , interest, wphs 
jh hwT^ a'ofJul>epoy, 

CLXIV. 

But I, as soon as Alcibiades was gone, for I was ashamed to 
speak before, turning to Socrates said to him, all but weeping : 
*0 Socrates, what cruel words are these which you have 
spoken 1 Are you not ashamed to talk thus contemptuously to 
one like me, even though he be younger and less cunning in 
argument than yourself] Knowing as you do how, when I 
might have grown rich in my native-city of Ehodes, and marrying 
there, as my father purposed, a wealthy merchant's heiress, so 
have passed my life delicately, receiving the profits of many 
ships and warehouses, I yet preferred truth beyond riches, and 
leaving my father^s house came to Athens in search of wisdom, 
dissipating my patrimony upon one sophist after another, lis- 
tening greedily to Hippias and Polus and Gorgias and Protagoras, 
and last of aU to you, hard-hearted man that you are. For from 
my youth I loved and longed after nothing so much as truth, 
whatsoever it may be ; thinking nothing so noble as to know 
that which is right, and, knowing it, to do it.* — Kingsley'h 
Phaeton, 

when I might. § 164. beyond, * instead of/ 

lieiress, iiriKKripos. dissipate, hfoXitneu. 

warehouses, dpycurrfipioy. patrimony, rd irm-ptfu. 

CLXV. 

Besides these several advantages which rise from hope, there 
is another, which is none of the least, and that is, its great 
efficacy in preserving us from setting too high a value on present 
enjoyments. The saying of Caesar is very well known. When 
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he had given away all his estate in gratuities amongst his friends, 
one of them asked what he had left for himself; to which that 
great man replied, Hope. His natural magnanimity hindered 
him from prizing what he was certainly possessed of, and turned 
all his thoughts upon something more valuahle than he had in 
view. I question not but every reader will draw a moral from 
this story, and apply it to himself without my direction. The 
old story of Pandora's hox (which many of the learned believe 
was formed among the heathens upon the tradition of the fall of 
man) shows us how deplorable a state they thought the present 
life without hope. To set forth the utmost condition of misery, 
they tell us that our forefather, according to the pagan theology, 
had a great vessel presented him by Pandora. Upon his lifting 
up the lid of it, says the fable, there flew out all the calamities 
and distempers incident to men, from which, till that time, they 
had been altogether exempt. Hope, who had been inclosed in 
the cup with so much bad company, instead of flying off with 
the rest, stuck so close to the lid of it, that it was shut down 
upon her. — Addison, 

gratuities, Bvptai. fall (sense). 

magnanimity, use fitya\60vfjLos. pagan theology, * the priests of old.' 

draw a moral . . apply (sense : use lifting lid, * opening. 

fioBtiv), lid, irrSfM. 



CLXVL 

" Look, I am ready !" said the emperor ; " doesn't it fit well ]* 
and then he turned once more to the looking-glass, as if he were 
carefully examining his new costume. The chamberlains who 
were to bear his train pretended to lift up something from the 
floor, and walked just as if they were holding a train in the air 3 
they dared not let it appear that they could see nothing. So the 
emperor walked in procession under the splendid canopy, and all 
the crowd, in the street and at the windows, exclaimed, " Look, 
how incomparably beautiful the emperor's new clothes are ! What 
a train he has ! and how extremely well they fit." No one would 
allow it for a moment that he could see nothing at all, for then 
he must either be considered stupid or unfit for his office. None 
of the emperor's clothes had been such a success as these. *' But 
he has nothing on ! " cried a little child at last. ''Just listen to 
this little innocent," said its father, and one whispered to another 
what the child had said. '' But he has nothing on ! " shouted 
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all the people at last. That struck the emperor, for it appeared 
to him that they were right ; but he thought to himself, " I must 
go through with the procession now." And the chamberlains 
walked more stiffly than ever, and held up the train which was 
not there at alL — Hatis Andersen, 

Jit^ apfi&rru. canopy , or^ycur/Ao. 

looking glass, tv<ynrpov, innocent, v^ios. 

chamberlain, Bepdnrtav, whisper, ^tirov. 

train, adpfia, itiff, a-tfiySs. 

CLXVIL 

Sancho took it, and giving it to the other old man, " There," 
said he, " go your ways, and Heaven be with you, for now you 
are paid." " How so, my lord ] " cried the old man ; " do you 
judge this cane to be worth ten gold crowns 1 " " Certainly," 
said the Governor, " or else I am the greatest dunce in the world. 
And now you shall see whether I have not a headpiece fit to 
govern a whole kingdom upon a shift." This said, he ordered 
the cane to be broken in open court, which was no sooner done, 
than out dropped the ten crowns. All the spectators were 
amazed, and began to look on their Governor as a second Solomon. 
They asked him how he could conjecture that the ten crowns 
were in the cane ? He told them that having observed hew the 
defendant gave it to the plaintiff to hold whUe he took his oath, 
and then swore that he had truly returned him the money into 
his own hands, after which he took his cane again from the 
plaintiff : this considered, it came into his head that the money 
was lodged within the reed. From whence may be learned, that 
though sometimes those that govern are destitute of sense, yet it 
often pleases God to direct them in their judgment. 

cane, Kd\a^ios. upon a shift, use BeZ 

crown, BapeiKSs, Solomon, ^6\mv, 

CLXVIIL 

One of the strongest incitements to excel in such arts and 
accomplishments as are in the highest esteem among men, is the 
natural passion for glory which the mind of man has ; which, 
though it may be faulty in the excess of it, ought by no means 
to be discouraged. The men whose characters have shone 
brightest among the ancient Komans appear to have been 
strongly animated by this passion. Cicero, whose learning and 
services to his country are so well known, was inflamed by it to 
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an extravagant degree, and warmly presses Lucceius, who was 
composing a history of those times, to be very particular and 
zealous in relating the story of his consulship ; and to execute it 
speedily, that he might have the pleasure of enjoying in his 
lifetime some part of the honour which he foresaw would be 
paid to his memory. This was the ambition of a great mind ; 
but he is faulty in the degree, of it, and cannot refrain from 
soliciting the historian upon this occasion to neglect the strict 
laws of history, and in praising him, even to exceed the strict 
bounds of truth. The younger Pliny appears to have had the 
same passion for fame, but accompanied with greater chasteness 
and modesty. — Addison, 

aeeompHshmentj hrurt'fifA'n. composing hiatoryy (rvYYpd<l>uv rit 

excesSf vvepfioX^. r6r^, 

extravagant. § 152. zealous, ffTcoM^ju. 

chasteness, (r<o<ppo<riv7i. 

CLXIX. 

It was never doubted but a war upon pirates may be 
lawfully made by any nation though not infested or violated by 
them. Is it because they have not certas sedes or lares ? In 
the piratical war, which was achieved by Pompey y® Great, and 
was his truest and greatest glory, the pirates had some cities, 
sundry ports, and a great part of the province of Cilicia ; and 
the pirates now being have a receptacle and mansion in Algiers. 
Beasts are not the less savage because they have dens. Is it 
because the danger hovers like a cloud, that a man cannot tell 
where it will fall ; and so it is every man's case % The re^on is 
good, but it is not all, nor that which is most alleged : for the' 
true received reason is that pirates are communes humani generis 
hostes, whom all nations are to prosecute, not so much on the 
right of their own fears as upon the band of human society. 
For as there are formal and written leagues, respective to certain 
enemies ; so is there a natural and tacit confederation amongst 
all men against the common enemy of human society. So as 
there needs no intimation or denunciation of the war, there 
needs no request from the nation grieved ; but all these formalities 
the laws of nature supplies in the case of pirates. — Bacon. 

pirate^ Krftrrfis. den, iKeSs. 

infest, say * dwell among.' formal, v6fi^, 

port, ifiTTopiov. natural, ^vcrti. 

mansion, itpa. confederation, ^wwfAOffla. 
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CLXX. 

PhU. Since then we do not agree, let ns see how we may 
best discuss this. You say that the rule is for the benefit of the 
ruler, ehl 

Ar, Certainly. 

PhU. Even if the ruler is bad ? 

At. Yes. 

Phil. And even then the ruled would do right to obey ? 

Ar. Yes, for his power is divine. 

PhU. Then the many would be injured for the sake of the 
one bad man, while he alone would be profited, and that too 
with the gods for his friends ? 

Ar. Certainly, his power being given him by the gods. 

PhU. But look at it in this light. Can the gods, being good, 
desire that the one bad man should injure the many, whether 
good or bad, and do it with impunity % 

Ar. No, for if he has sinned, he will be punished, whatever 
his offence. 

PhU. Yet if the gods forbid resistance, they must desii-e the 
many to be injured ? 

Ar. Perhaps. 

PhU. Then the gods, being good, desire evil to the good — for 
some of the many are good— and that is absurd? 

Ar. It seems so. 

for the benefit of ^ifi^opos. impunity^ use x«^p«*'' 

and that toOy koI raSra. for questionB, see § 184. 

CLXXI. 

Menippus the philosopher was a second time taken up into 
heaven by Jupiter, when for his entertainment he lifted up a 
trap door that was placed by his footstool At its rising, there 
issued through it such a din of cries as astonished the philosopher. 
Upon his asking what they meant, Jupiter told him they were 
the prayers that were sent up to him from the earth. Menippus, 
amidst the confusion of voices, which was so great that nothing 
less than the ear of Jove could distinguish them, heard the words 
riches, honour, and long life repeated in several different tones 
and languages. When the first hubbub of sounds was over, the 
trap door being left open, the voices came up more separate and 
distinct. The first prayer was a very odd one ; it came from 
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« 

Athens, and desired Jupiter to increase the wisdom and the 
beard of his humble supplicant. Menippus knew it by the 
voice to be the prayer of his friend Lycander the philosopher. 

trap door, &vpis, hubbub, $6pv$os. 

footstool, 0p?iyus, separate, x^P^'i Zuuc^Kpifiivos. 

tone, <lwy^. 

CLXXIL 

This was succeeded by the petition of one who had just laden 
a ship, and promised Jupiter, if he took care of it, and returned 
it home again full of riches, he would make him an offering of a 
silver cup. Jupiter thanked him for nothing; and bending 
down his ear more attentively than ordinary, hewrd a voice com- 
plaining to him of the cruelty of an Ephesian widow, and 
begging him to breed compassion in her heart. " This," says 
Jupiter, " is a very honest fellow ; I have received a great deal 
of incense from him ; I will not be so cruel to him as to hear 
his prayers." He was then interrupted with a whole voUey of 
vows, which were made for the health of a tyrannical prince by 
his subjects, who prayed for him in his presence. Menippus 
was surprised, after having listened to prayers offered up with 
so much ardour and devotion, to hear low whispers from the 
same assembly, expostulating with Jove for suffering such a 
tyrant to live, and asking him how his thunder could lie idl0 1 
Jupiter was so offended with these prevaricating rascals that he 
took down the first vows and puffed away the last. — Addison^ 

lade, y€fjd(<». ardour, use Xiirap^s, y\t<rxp^s» 

thanked for nothing, change phrase. whisper, ^jftOvpicfMra. 

incense, Ovfiidfiara. prevaricate, ^ti^etrSai. 

volley, leave the metaphor. puff away, hco^wdM* 



CLXXIII. 

Not that I tax or blame the morigeration or application of 
learned men to men in fortune. For the answer was good that 
Diogenes made to one that asked him in mockery, " How it came 
to pass that philosophers were the followers of rich men, not 
rich men of philosophers ]" He answered soberly and yet sharply, 
" Because the one sort knew what they had need of, the other 
did not." And of the like nature was the answer which 
Antippus made, when, having a petition to Dionysius, and no 
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ear given to him, he fell down at his feet ; whereupon Dionysius 
staid, and gave him the hearing, and granted it ; and afterward, 
some person, tender on the behalf of philosophy, reproved 
Antippus that he would offer the profession of philosophy such, 
an indignity as for a private suit to fall at a tyrant's feet. — 
Bacon, 

morigeration, use Ocoireiw. ear given, Tvyxiy^of \6yov. 

mockery J (rK<&TrT€Uf or iyye\fy, tender f tnrovSdCa. 

CLXXIV. 

Phil. You acknowledge then that you cannot conceive how 
any one sensible thing should exist otherwise than in a mind ] 

Hyl. I do. 

FhU. And yet you will earnestly contend for the truth of 
that which you cannot so much as conceive 1 

Hyl. I profess I know not what to think, but still there are 
some scruples remain with me. Is it not certain I see things 
at a distance ? Do we not perceive the stars and moon, for 
example, to be a great way off 1 Is not this, I say, manifest to 
the senses 1 

Phil. Do you not in a dream, too, perceive those or the like 
objects? 

Hyl. I do. 

Phil. And have they not all the same appearance of being 
distant ] 

Hyl. They have. 

Phil. But you do not thence conclude the apparitions in a 
dream to be without the mind ] 

Hyl. By no means. 

Phil. You ought not therefore to conclude that sensible 
objects are without the mind, from their appearance or manner 
wherein they are perceived % 

Hyl. I acknowledge it. — Berkeley. 

sensiblef aladrjr6s. scruples, use 4fivo^i&y. 

I do. For these replies see { 183. is it not. { 184. 
conceive^ itiFoXxifiiiv. 

CLXXV. 

Solon. Let me put to yoii a few questions near to the point ; » 
you will answer them, I am confident, easily and affably. Have 
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you not, Pisistratus, felt yourself the happier, when in the 
fulness of your heart you have made a large offering to the 
gods] 

Pis, Solon, I am not impious. I have made many such 
offerings to them, and have always been the happier. 

Solmi. Did they need your sacrifice 1 

Pis, They need nothing from us mortals, but I was happy 
in the performance of what I have been taught is my duty. 

Solon, Piously, virtuously, and reasonably said, my friend. 
The gods did not indeed want your sacrifice. They who gave 
you everything can want nothing. The Athenians do want a 
sacrifice from you ; they have an urgent necessity for something 
— ^the necessity of that very thing which you have taken from 
them, and which it can cost you nothing to replace. You have 
always been happier, you confess, in giving to the gods what 
you could have yourself used in your own house ; believe me, 
you will not be less so in giving back to your fellow-citizens 
what you have taken out of theirs, and what you very well 
know they will seize when they can, together with your pro- 
perty and your life. 

near to pointy vphs \6yov, what you could have tised, § 164. 

affably y evirpoffriySpas, 



LISTS. 

PEONOUNS, Etc. 

These are given in the grammars, but experience leads 
me to think that a short list, clearly showing their mean- 
ings and usages, will prevent mistakes. 

(1). — Article, o, ^, t6, ' the.' 

Use : used with svibstantives, as 6 ayaOos avqp : 

/ adjectives, as ol ayaOoi/ gooA. men;' ra 
&biKa, * injustice,' § 101. 
participles, as to a-v^cpipov, ' expediency, 

§101. 
adverbs, as ol iriKai, ' our forefathers ;' 

ra ivT€v6€v, ' subsequent events.' 
infinitive clauses, as to ifxk ravra ttouu;, 

* the fact of my doing this.' § 39. 
preposition clauses, as ol Ik ttjs woAcws, 

' the people from the city.' 

Order : If the adjective is epithet, the article must come 
before it : 

* The good man ' is 6 dya^is ivrjp, or 6 avrjp 6 ayaOos- 

If the adjective is predicate, it has no article ; but only 
the subject has one : 

* The man is good ' = iyaObs 6 avripy or 6 avrjp ayaOos. 
So with the tertiary predicate : 

' Great was the suspicion you raised in me ' = ttoWtiv 

T7IV VTTOyjfCaV 6/utol TTip€<rX€S. 



Or other words 
in place of / 
substantives. 
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Words like \ii(To^, inpos (adj. of position), are used pre- 
dicatively, thus : 

'Through the midst of the city' = bia fii<rrjs r^? 

' On the top of the hiir = iir* aKp(^ roJ Spec, 

(2). — Pronouns [for personal pronouns, I, thou, we, etc., 

see grammar.] 

'This,' ovTosy Sb€ [if used with substantives, the subst. 
must have the article^ as ovtos 6 carqp, or 6 avT]p 
ovTos, ' this man ' (not 6 ovros, ever). oSe used for 
' the following,' as lAef e rdSe, * he spoke as follows/ 
Otherwise its use is confined to dialogue, plays, 
and speeches in the first person]. 

' That I €K^ivos [with subst. always requiring the article^. 

* Other* iXkos, ircpos [oi aAAoc, ' the rest ;' so ol irepoi. 
6 €T€pos = 'the other,' of two]. 

' Himself,* avrds [in the nom. avTos always means ' self.' 

Also when used with another pronoun or subst., 
as 7ifjL€Ls avTol, ' we ourselves ;' avrol ovrot, ' these 
men themselves ;' avrbv tov ^a<riK4a, ' the king 
himself.' 

Also when it is emphatic in position, as avr&v 
alrovvTcov iinjKSov, ' I went away at the request of 
the men themselves.' 

Otherwise, in oblique cases, avrov, air^, etc., 
mean simply 'him' (her, it)]. 

[reflexive], kavrov, and occasionally oi; in plural 
a-<f>€ls and €avT&i/, 

Examples : 

' He killed himself.' 

iTT€KT€l,V€V kaVTOV, 

* The Athenians said it was no business of theirs.' 
ol ^Adrjvaloi ovbiv (r<l>i(riv i<f}a<rav irposriK€w, 
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'He* [she, it], (1) €K€ivos (if emphatic). 

(2) omitted (if nom. and unemphatic). 

(3) o fxkv, 6 fxiv ovv, 6 be (at the beginning 
of sentences.) 

(4) In oblique cases, use avrov, etc. 
' The samel o avros. 

' Stich,* TOiovTos, roiosSe [rotosSe used like o6e. Aefe 
Totabe, * he spoke as follows ; ' ifirj)(avaTo roiovbc n, 
' he had recourse to the following device']. 

* So great,' ' so many,' roaovTos, roaosbe [roa-osbe = ' so great 

as this,' and so used (like roiosbc) when you are 
going to enumerate, or when you are speaking (and 
pointing, if I may use the phrase)]. 

' So old,' ' so big,' TrjKiKovTos and rrjAt/cosSe [with the same 
limitation of use]. 

* Any, some,' ns. 

[rts always used with cl, for ' if there is any one.*] 
If there is a stress on som^, use lortv os. 

Thus : 

* They sent . . . , as some of the cities offered.* 
iirefiylrav^ 1(ttlv &v TToAecoi; iTrayyeXkoiJLivaiv, — Thuc. 6. 88. 

'Any whatever,' Ssrisovv [e.g., 'I would suffer a/n/yfhing, 
TriarxoLfXL av otlovv. ' I will not do it, not even if 
anything happens ' {i.e., in no case), oib' iav oriovv 
yivrjTai, bpaata], 

* Who' (Interrog.), rk. (Indirect), osns, or often n's. 

(Eelative), os, or osns, [ostls used especially in 
relative sentences assigning reasons, as : 

* We are badly treated in being forced to serve.' 
beiva TT6,(rxpiM€V otTtves aviyKrf orparevojutc^a.] 

' Which* (of two) 1 TTorepos (Indirect), oiroTcpos. 

[So TToaos, oTToaos, oiTos, Interrog., Indirect, and 
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Eel. = 'how great.* Ttoios, ottoios, olos, Interrog., 
Indirect, and Eel. = ' of what sort.' irrjXCKos, 
oirrjKCKos, fjkCKos, Interrog., Indirect, and Eel. = 'how 
old,' or ' how big.' 

In direct questions, the first used. 

In indirect questions, the second (or first) used. 

In relative clauses, the third (or second) used. 

In exclamations, the third used.] 

' Uach' iKaoTos [of any number], iras tls. 
€KdT€pos [of two]. 

' Some . . . others,' ol fiiv . . , oi b4, 

iWoi . . . oAAoi. 
[Notice the idiom: 'some do one thing, some 
another,' iWot iXXa bp&ari; 'some fled one way, 
some another,' &\\oi, iWrj ((f>vyoi;,'] 

' N'one, nobody,' ovbcCs {oins, rarely). [/Lt7j6cfs if necessary, 
see § 115, sqq."]. 

[If very emphatic ' no single one,' divide the words, 
ovb^ €ls, chiefly in rhetoric] 

' Neither,' ovbhcpos [jixtj^- if necessary]. 

[Notice this idiom: with some prepositions it is 
common to divide the words, putting the pre- 
position between, as : 

' They said they sided with neither party.' 

ovbe fxeO* kripiav lipaaav ctvai. 

* He denied that he agreed with him on either ground.* 

ripveiTo ixrjb^ KaO' Irepa TT^lB^a-Qai airoJ.] 

' All^ ' every' Tras, fiTras, anifXTraSy -Tray tls, 

[With or without the article : as 7rdv7€s ivOpcuiroi, 
' all persons ;' Trdrres ol ivbpes, ' all the men ;' itaaa 
tt6\i.s, ' every city ;' iraa-a ^ ttSKls, or 17 iraa-a TroAts, 
* the whole city ']. 

' Each other,' dAA^AoDv [not wanted in nom.]. 
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LIST OF CONJUNCTIONS AND PAETICLES. 

It seems desirable to give a list both of conjunctions 
and of particles. In different grammars these two words 
are used differently, and therefore it is best to draw, at 
once, this clear and fundamental distinction between the 
two, as used in this book, that : 

Conjunctions make a clause dependent, not principal ; 

Particles have no influence at all over the grammatical 
character of the clause. 

Thus: 

When, since, lest, provided tJiat . . . are conjunctions. 
At least, yet, but, nay rather . . . are particles. 



Conjunctions. 

It is not difficult to learn the ordinary uses of the 
conjunctions: a great many of them correspond closely 
to the uses of similar conjunctions in English ; and where 
the usage differs, it depends on clear principles which can 
be readily apprehended. 

A good deal of the necessary information on this head 
has been already given in the ' N otes on Constructions ' 
above. But since it is so imperatively necessary, in the 
simplest form of composition, that the conjunctions should 
be understood completely, I have thought it better to give 
here an alphabetical list of them, with references to the 
' Notes on Constructions,' and any additional explanations 
and illustrations that seemed to be required. 

In this way, it is hoped, the learner, who is doubtful 
about any point connected with the use . of conjunctions, 
will be able to find what he wants at once, without having to 
hunt through several pages. 
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LIST OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

After that [Temporal, § 67-§ 70], l-nA. iTT€ibrj (indie). 
Although [Concessive, § 94], Kaiirep (partic), Khv (subj.). 

As [Causal, § 92, § 93], ^ttcI, iiretb^, &s (indie). 
[Temporal, § 67-§ 70], ore, kv ^, is (indie). 
[Comparative], is. &<m€p. 

As far as [Limitative], oa-a ye Karh (ace.) €V€Ka (gen.), 
is €K (gen.). 

' As far as concerns this war.* 
oaa ye icara tov iroKefAOP rovbe, — ThuC. 4. 48. 

' As far as concerns me.' 
ilMov ye iveKa. — Dem. 

* As far as possible under the circumstances.* 

is iK rS)v vTTopxpvTtov, — Thug. 1. 8. 

' As far as you can with your present means.* 
is iK T&v irapovTOiv, 

As — as possible ... is (with superlatives), sometimes 
bvvanai, 

'As fast as possible.* 
is Taxiara, or is ibvvaTO rixiora. 

(The verb may be indefinite, naturally.) 

As soon as [Temporal, § 71], iirel, is, etc. (indie). 

As soon as ever [Temporal, § 71], eirel rdxiorra, or iireibri 
rdxiara (ind.). 

As though [Comparative], is or &<nTep (partic). 

Because [Causal, § 92], biori,, iirel, on, iTreLbrj, is (indie). 

BIDO. G.P.] Q 
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Before that [Temporal, § 76], vporepov — irpiv, vplv (indie, 
inf., opt.). 

Except [properly a preposition in English, only it may 
be employed with ' that,' and so is often used where 
in Greek a limitative conjunction is employed, and 
thus classed here with conjunctions,] oaa iiiiy on fi^. 

'They must guard the island, except that they must not 
disembark/ 

<j>v\i<T(r€i,v bet rfiv vrjcrovy oaa firj airoPaCvovras . . . — ^Thuc. 
4.16. 

' There was no spring, except one.' 
ovK rjp Kprjvrj otl ixt} ixCa. — Thuc. 4. 26. 

[Here it is practically a preposition = irkfiv fnas.] 

If [Conditional, § 14], el (ind., opt.); iav (subj.). 
In hope that, often el ttoos, iav tt(us. 

'They stopped the battle, in hopes that they might be 
cowed.' 

Irrava-av rrjv fJidxrjv, et ttcos iTTLKkaa-OeUv ttj yvd^iji. — ThuC. 

4. 37. 

In order that [Final, § 2-§ 9], tva, iy, ottws (subj., opt.) : with 
d)s and o'ttcos, &v may be added in primary time. 

Lest [after ' fearing '] [xrj (oVwy firj) (subj. and opt, and 
sometimes ind.), § 192. 

Zest [= in order that not], tva fxrj, ottcos ixrj, is ft^, and 
more rarely fii], (Subj. and opt., and sometimes ind.) 
[After verbs of ' precaution,' § 8] (fut. indie), ottods 
ptfi and oircos.. 

Notwithstanding that [see although]. 
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There is, however, one neat Greek usage, ovx on, for 
^ notwithstanding that ;' as in this instance : 

ovK otjjLal <r€ lBov\€(T0ai Kak^iv, ovx ^^^ ovT(ds clzrcs.— 
GORG. § 450, E. 

* I don't suppose you mean to call it so, nottoithstanding tha 
you said so.' 

On condition that [Consec, § 62], c<^' <S or €<^' wre (inf. ana 
fut. ind.). Also, § 56, wore. 

Provided that [see * if '], or it may be done with oca yJr] 
sometimes [see 'except']. 

Since [ = 'because,' Causal, § 91-§ 93], (see lecause). 
[= 'From the time that,' Temporal, § 73.] if ov, 
0)9 (indie). 

So far from [Misc. Idioms, § 188, § 189], ov\ oirm, tirj 

0770)5, fX^ OTt, 

So that [Consec, § 49-§ 55], aJo-re (indie, and infin.). 

That (1) After saying verbs [§ 23], &s, on (opt. and 

indie). [Oratio Obliq., § 23.] Or, ace. 
and inf. 

(2) After ' so,' ' so many,' ' such,' etc. wore (ind. 

and imp.). [Consec, § 50.] 

(3) After words of Precaution [§ 8, § 9], o7ro)s 

(with fut. indie). 

(4) After verbs of Fearing [§ 2-§ 9 and § 192], 

fjLTi (o7ro)s fxrj), (subj., opt., ind.). 

(5) After verbs of Perception [§ 26], (participle 

and ace). 

(6) After verbs of Swearing, or strong assertion, 

tJ uriv (with ace, inf.). 

(7) After verbs of Asking [§ 45], inf. or ace inf. 

Until [Temporal, § 86], la)s, /ute'xpt, ^expt ov, Isrc (subj., 
opt., ind.). 
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• — ■ 

When [Temporal, § 66, sqq.], m, ore, cttcI, hreibrj (subj., 
opt., inA), (also compounded with &v, see 'whenever'). 

Whenever [Indefinite, § 20), oravy iirriv, iireibav with subj., 
or without hv and opt. 

Whereas in Greek is usually rendered by another principal 
clause, the two being mutually connected by tikv . . . 
5c'. 

Thus: 

'It is a shame that I should have endured the labour 
whereas you will not even endure the recital.' 

al(r\p6v el iyoi fxiv tovs ttovov^, vfiels hi fJLTjb^ tovs koyovs 

Whether [after asking verbs, § 42], el, eire (ind., opt). 
Whilst [Temporal, § 74], iv &, iv oa-ia, ?a)s, fxexpt. 



Particles. 

The things to notice about particles are : 

(1) It requires a long careful study of Greek to use them 
instinctively right : each year of reading makes one more 
and more familiar with them, but to attain perfect 
familiarity requires many years. 

(2) Conversation brings out particles most richly : there- 
fore Plato and the Dramatists are the storehouses. 

(3) It is often misleading to have one English word for 
each Greek one, and rigidly to adhere to it. The freer 
range one has in translation, provided accuracy be studied, 
the more correctly one will use particles in composition. 

(4) When you have got your particle from this list, look 
it out in the dictionary to see how the Greeks used it. 
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LIST OF PARTICLES. 

Those marked t cannot come first in the sentence 
After all^ &pa. 
Also, Kol (after an enumeration, or more emphatic), koI bri 

KaL 
And, Koi; f hi often (at the beginning of sentence). 
And again, koL ixrjv Kai 
And then, ctra ^i. 
And yet, KaCroi. 

Anyhow (resumptive: =^ * however that may be'), f b* ovv. 
At least, ) J. « 

At any rate, j ^ ' ' yovv. 
But, iXkd 

But, indeed, iXKi. firjv, 
BvJt stilly ofia)9 bi, ^iXA.' o/xo>9. 
By the bye, koX ii-qv ; sometimes xai hri. 
Come now, iy€ hr^, <l>ip€ ^ij. 
Either . . . or, ^ . , |. 
BspedaUy, SMxas t€ KaL 
EveTi, KaL 

, not even, ovhL 

For, t y^P ('^01^ y^P ^^^ o,\\a yap are found at the 

beginning of sentences, where we should usually 

simply say *for' and *but'), 
HoiO&Der,i[ ^ivrou 
Indeed, f fiiv : with d^ to follow. 
Much less, fi-q tI ye brj (or with elliptical conjunctions, nrj 

on, oux Sv(os, etc, § 188). 
Nay rather, f fjikp oiv. 
Neither . . . nor, oSrc , . . ovre. 
NeoerthelesSj KaiVot, oi firiv dAXci. 
No [see Idioms, Miscellaneous, § 183]. 
Nor, ovbi, [unless after oirc ; see neither]. 
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Not, aif, or fiq [see n^atives, § 115], 
Not even, ovhL 

No, nor [emphatic], ov iiriv oibe. 
No more (' no more do I '), oibi. 

Not hut what, ov iirjif aXkd (generally at beginning of new 
sentence). 

Thus: 

* I will not save you : not but what I will try.' 

ov ardao) (re. ov fjifjv aX\a ircLpda-ofial ye. 

Now then, iye 67J. 

Of course, f 8?y. &s eZicos. 

[8iy, from the liveliness of the Greeks, is often used where 
we should use no particle at all : it sometimes corresponds 
to ' of course,' ' you see,' ' you know,' ' then,' ' there ' ; some- 
times to a wink or twinkle of the eye. The only way 
thoroughly to understand brj, is to watch for it in Greek, 
and collate instances.] 

Pray {' pray why did you — '), "f- brjra, or "f- 5?y. 
So, t oZv, t ToCwv: even (Sore [see Connection, § 139.] 
Still, 5/10)9. 

Still in spite of all, ov fxfjv aWi [see ' not but what ']. 
Then, f oZv, f rolwv, hia tovto, roiyapovv. 
Then again, eZra hL 
There, koX 677, (see Well), 
There now, Ibov, tovt iKelvo, 
Therefore [see then']. 
Well, Kal brj. ('Do it. Well, I am doing it' bpa tovto. 

Kal bfj bp<a.) 
Well then, iWd, AA\'o5r. 
Wherefore, bib, or bi S, av6' &v [see then]. 
Why (' Why, how do you know ? '), f ydp. 
Yes [see Idioms, § 183]. 
Yet, KaCroL, S/mo)?. 
You see, brj [see ' of course ']. 
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LIST OF PEEPOSITIONS. 



a. acciiBative; d. 

About (ronnd], irepiy a.; ifjuftl, a. 

jy (nearly), adv. iidXurra^iaSf is. 

,f (conceming), ir€p£,y. 
Above, ^4pf g. 
According to, /coroi, a. 
Acrciss, WpoK, g.; Sidy g. 
After, fierdj a, 

— (to g^t), iirlf a. 

— interval of, Bidy g. 
Against, Kord, g. (charge, speak-,) 

— (opposed to), ian-l, g, 

— (motion), iirl, a.; irp6sy a. 

— (rest), iviy d.; rrapdy d. 

— will of, ^l(fy g. 

— (contraryto,e.^.law8,etc.), 

TTopd^ a. 
Along, kifd, a.; nardy a.; vapdy a. 
Among, iyy d. 
Aronnd, ircpiy a.; &/u^f, a. 
As to, irtpij g. ; Kordy a. 
As far as, fi^xP^y g. 
At (place), Kardy a.; ivy d.\ 
— (a post), iviy d. 

Before, irpJ, g, 

— (oaths), irpdsy g, 

— (court), TTopdy d. 

— (motion), irapdy a. 
Behind, 6irt<r$€Vj g. 
Below ) , 

Beneath j ^^» ^^ ^- 

— (motion), My a. 
Beside, irapdy d. 

— (the question, etc.) , irapdy a. 



dative; g. genitive. 

Besides, irpSsy d, 

— (not counting), x^P^h 9*i 
iicT6sy g. 

Between, firral^, g. 
Beyond, ircpa, g. ; iicrdsy g. 

— (power, etc.), ^^p, a. 
By (agent), 6ir6y g. 

— (cause), d, rimply. 

— (difference), irapdy a. 

— (in oaths), irp6sy g. 

— itself, i<l>' iainou, 

— means of, 81a, g. 

— (near), irapdy d. 

— side of, irapdy d. 

— (seize by), g. simply. 

Concerning, ir€p(, g. 

During, a. simply. 

— day, fifd' rifi4pay. 

Except, x»P^*> ff» / iicrdsy g, ; irA^y, g. 

For (benefit of), d, simply. 

— (come, send-) iriy a, 

— (price), g, only. , 

— sake of, x^^f ff*» Iveica Bidy a* 

— (time), a, simply. 

— (considering), &$.* 
From, iirrf, 4Ky g. 

— (after * prevent '), /x^, etc. 

— apart-, x»P^*» 9- 

— (transferred-,) irapcC, g. 

— (motives), ^<J, g. 

In, Ivy d. 

— accordance with, xardy «. 



* Thus : * Cities numerous for one island.' 
ir6\€is &s iv fu^ viifftp iroAAoi. — Thuo. 6. 20. 
t In certain names of towns, as ^Ad^yrjaiy eiifirftny, an old locative form 
was employed to express at. 
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Ian OF Fkiw wi t io ot — Continued. 

In case of, M^ g. 

— oomparuoiiwitli,irp^s,a.;«a^a. 

— coiueqiiexioe of, 9u(, 0. 

— fayonr of, »prff , ^. 

— hopes of (cl, opt. or final conj.) 

— light of, i¥ fUpci, g. 

— manner of (&f). 

— matter of, ircpf, g.; kori, a. 

— place of, hani, g, 

— power of, W, d, 

^- proportion to, koto, a. 

— respect of, irtpi, g. 

— (space of time) ^. only, or ^i^is,^. 

— spite of, $(^, g. 

— stead of, hni, g, 

— time of, M, g, 

— (torn) ifi (ji^pos). 

— view of, Iwi, d. 
Inside, iff», g.; tcwBtVj g. 
Into, ff(f , a. 

Of, g. simply. 

Off, U^g.; iir<J, g, 

On,^ir(, d» [on the left, ^| iipuntpas], 

— account of, 9(«(, a. 

— basLs of, KOTcC, a. 

— behalf of, dir^p, ^. 

— side of, irap(i, ef . ; irp<Js, ^. 
^ strength of, Karci, 0. 

— condition of, M^ d. 
Opposite, ivainioVf g. 
Out of, ^ic, g, 

— (jdndness, etc.), d. simply, 
or dirrf, y. 



Oatside, iitr6sy g. 
Oyer, iWp, g. 

— against, irr£, ^.; ipttrrior, g. 

— extending-, M, a. 
Past, m^, a. 

Bonnd, h^y^^ a.; trep£, a. 

Through, 9ic(, ^. 

— (owing to), li/ky a. 

— — , (qualities), 
6ir^, g. or <f. simply. 

To (motion), ir/x^s, a.; ^Is^ a,; M^a: 

— — (people), &5, a. 

— contrary-, iropcC, a. 

— owing-, 8mC, a. 

Towards, ^f, g, ; irp6s, a. 

Under, virJ, g.y d. 

— (motion), vir<J, a. 
Up, ^i^a, a. 

— to, /A^XP«f^. 

Upon, #ir(, ^. , d. 

— (this), ^K (ro^ov). 

With, €r6y, d,; fierdj g, 

— (in house, presence of) irapc(, a. 
-~ (instrument), d, simply. 

— (qualities), [adverbs]. 

— reference to ) , 

— respect to l'*^*»«- 

— view to, Mj d. 
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SCHEME OF GEEEK SUBJUNCTIVE AND 

OPTATIVE. 

[ Whtre Inidic, is used in Primary, it is spaced for clearness,'] 



Neab OB Pbdcabt. 

1. "Wish, OoiocAim. 

fidBw/x€Vf * let us learn.* 

/*^ /io^ljs, * don't . . .' § 124. 

2. Final (Purpose). § 2, § 8. 

Zpw %va fioBrfSy . . that you 

mat/ . . . 
(Fear). § 192. 

(Precaution : with Fut.), § 8. 
ffKdwd Sirws l^ffei,* see that you 
are.* 

3 Deliberative. § 10. 

(Direct), ri fioBw; what must 

I . . . P 
(Indirect), obx Ixw 5,ti /iiidw. 

4. Conditional. § 14. 

iav fiddwy cicrofiatf 'if I learn, 
I shall . . .' 

5. Indefinite. § 20. 

5,Tt &y /i(£0a;, Spdffu, 'what- 
ever I learn . . .' 

6. Obatio Obuqua. 

(a) Statement : (1) Main clause. 
i 80. 
Xey« Sri Han, * I say it is.* 

(2) Dependent. § 88. 
\4yo9 5ti $p$ & S^varai. 

* I say he does what he (;af».* 

(d) Question. § 42. * 

iponu ris iari (or Zsra), 

* 1 ask who he . . .' 



EeICOTE OB H18TOBIC. 

fidBoifuPf * O that we might . .!* 
fi^ fiddoiy *may he not . . ! * 



f9p€uraXpa fJuiBotSf . . that you 
mi^ht . . . 

(Vivid, fidens.) 
HHftcra fi^ fidBois, „ 

(Vivid, fjuiOris,) 

4aK6wovy 9ir«s iaoero . . that 
he should be . . . 
(Vivid, icrai,) 



• • • 



(Ak €7xov 5,ti fid$oifu, 
(Vivid, /wte».) 



learned . . should . 
(Vivid, § 18.) 

8ti fuiSoifu, tBpaura ' 

learned . . . did.* 

(Vivid, § 22.) 



iXeyovtm efiy, * . , said . . 
was.' 

(Vivid, ttrri.) 

tXtyov 8ti ^ptfii & ZivtuTO . 
*did . . . could . . .* 

(Vivid, 8pf . . Zivarai.) 

ilpdar^v ris, tirris cfi}, * . . asked 
• • • was • • . 
(Vivid, trri) 
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DTDEX OF MOODS EMPLOYED IN" 



P.= 



IL = 



L Wish, eommazid, etc 

HoftstTfv • • 1. Sii]>jiiiiclive . . 

Omaaaand ' Lnpaame, Snbj. 

Wub ! Optoti¥e 

IL FnuL. 



Fear, faet 
* „ etmtmgeacj 
*Precaiitiofii 



IIL DELiBSBAznrE, direct.. 

* „ indizect 

IV, GovranoHAi.. 

(1) Fact 

(2) Gaatmgency, near . 

,f lemote 

„ past . 

V. ♦i MDgymi T g 

VI. OsATio Obllqxjjl. 

(1) Statement, main clause 

»» » 

* ), dependent 

(2) *Qaestion 

(3) Petition 

VII. CovBECunvEf actual 
„ natural 

,, with olosj Zffos 
„ with i^' ^ re • 

yill. LnOTATTTE 

IX. TSUPOBAL. 

When, since, whilst, after 

* Until . . indefinite . . 

„ definite 

^Before, Tpty^ indefinite 
„ definite, positive 
it f) neg. 

X. OkvnAL 



XL OONOBSSIYB. 

Even if 
fcudrcp . . 



Soli]. P., Opt. S. 

Indie. 

Snlij. P.f Opt. S. 

Put. Ind. P., Put. Opt. P. 



Subj 

Subj. P., Opt. H. 

(Prot.) Ind., (Apod.), Ind. 
Subj., „ Ind. 
Opt., „ Opt. 
Ind., „ Ind. 

Snbj. P., Opt. P. 



w 

ft 



Ace. and Inf. 
Aoc. and Fart. . . 
Indie. P., Opt. H. 
Opt. H. . . 
Ind. P., Opt. H. 
Inf., or Ace. and Inf. 

Verb unchanged 
Ace. and Inf. . . 
Inf. . . . , 

* • . « • • 

Inf., or Ace. Inf. 

Indie. • • . . 

Subj. P., Opt. H. 

Indie. 

Subj. P., Opt. H. 

Aco. Inf. 

Indie 



Indio. 



Participle 
In those marked * tho vivid construction can be employed; 



Kbo. 



ou 
ov 

m4. •* 

idl, ou 

OV 

oi 
ov 
ov 
ov 

oi 



ou 
ov 

ov 
od 



Oif 



it consists simply 



MOODS, 
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VAEIOUS KINDS OF SENTENCES. 



Sect. 



§ 124 



§2 
§ 192 
\ 192 

§8 

§ 10 
9 10 

S 14 



§20 

§26 
§26 
§ 30 
§34 

§43 

§45 

§53 
§51 
§60 
§63 

§65 

§66 

§86 
§86 
§80 
§76 
§81 

§91 



P. = PbIMABY. H. = HlSTOMO. 



§94 
§95 



tlrhiPi * *^****i 



{ Subj. only neg., and only aor., otherwise use imper. 
\ If wishing clause oblique, always inf., see § 46. 



Conjunctions 7vo, »s, 5ira>s. 
\ the conjunction is /a^ (or oirwj /:*< with fut.), hence the negative used 
I is oh. 

Conjunction Birtos. 



Ia4i neg. in Prot., oh neg. in Apod, always. 
In near, use ihof in Prot. 

„ retnote „ cl „ fty in Apod. 

„ past „ ft „ &y in Apod. 

in P., conjunctions, etc., always compounded with fc'. 

verbs of saying and thinking. 

verbs of knowing ajid feeling. 

conjunctions &s or tin. 

in P. verb must be unchanged, in H. may be. ^ 



I conjunction &(rr€. 
exactly same usage as cScrre. 



("conj. a>5, 8t€, ivel, iveid'fi, €«s, i^ oZ, iu f, iiyUa 
\ If indefinite, add fiy, neg. /i^, and see V. 

( conjunctions Iws and fi^xpi and fi^xpt oZ, with or without & 
in P. 
only after neg. 
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see rV., a simple conditional. 
! in substituting the Primary Sequence for the Historic after a Historic Verb. 



VOCABULARY. 



K.B.— AH yerbs in which the aoriat meaning difPen from the preaeat (like Xarn^it) 
are given in the tense required. Often, too, the aor. inf. is given where the pres. 
would do as well, to familiarize the student with the use of both tenses. The con- 
tracted verbs are sometimes given in the open form, but of course must always be 
contracted when used in Attic Prose. 

Fbr nunuralBf see the Grammar : for pronounat eot^funetiatUt partieUtf and prepo' 
aitioM, soQ the lists at the end of the exercises. Some few, however, of all these are 
given here, especially those which occur early, when the learner will have more words 
to look out, and so will require a little more aid. 

The words given here will often not be available, when the sentence requires turn- 
ing, see \ 9&—\ 114 : but even then they will suggest the stem from which the right 
denivative will be found in the Greek Lexicon. 

In Part IV. so much recasting wiU be required that it is scarcely possible to make 
the vocabulary complete ^ere. The mere translation of the words would be no use. 
The notes wOl give hints on the main difficulties. 



ABBEEVIATIONS. 



vb. =- verb 
adj. = adjective 
adv. = adverb 
inf. = infinitive 
sb. = substantive 
d. = dative 
a. = accusative 
g. = genitive 
m. ■= masculine 
f . = feminine 
n. = neuter 



imp. = impersonal 

V. a. = verb active 
tr. = transitive 
oomp. = compounds 

enc. = enchtic 

intr. = intransitive 

lit. = literal 
met. = metaphorical 

sqq. = the following sections 
the words enclosed m [ 1 , being 

synonyms, should be referred to. 



abandon^ irpo5/5a>/ui, K^ho), avo- 

able (to), 9war6sy oUs re 

(having ability), <pp6yifioSj troip6s 
abominable, fiStKvp6s 
about, to be, /tcAAw 
above, Apco 

(earlier), 7Fp6rtpov 
absence, use imtJov 
absent, to be, &neifu 

to be (from home), tvo^fifu 
absolutely, iirtx^^Sf rh irdpavav 
abstain, inr^x^f^^ 
absurd, y^KoXos 

talk absurdly, \ripM 
abundant, ^^dovos^ icMtput 



abuse (vb.), \otJiop4a, \oi6opovfiai 

(so.), \oiBop(a 
acceptable, rjdCs 

aoGidentaUy,r ^X]7(of ten uservyxdyu) 
accompany [go with] 
accomplice, ^uwufjidrris 
accomplish, t€A» 

be accomplished, ynvwBcu, 
r^XuffBcu 
accord (of one's own), iK^v, inov- 

(rluSf iK ToO ainofidrov 
accordingly, oZv, roivuy, 9i^ rovrOf 

81* tf ficTf, etc. 
account, vofil(a> 
accuracy, iucpiBtia 
accurate, iiKpik^Sy <rcuf>ris 
accursed, Kardparos, '6to7s ixBp6s 

(future state), ol iv Taprdp(p 
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accuse, cuTiioficu, iyKoKita 
accused, b tptiyav 
accuser, b hu&Kav 
accustomed (vb.), et»6o 
acknowledge, SfioXoya 
acquaintance, use adj., TvcSpt/ios; 

or vb., yiyvdoffKw^ yvuplCa. 
acquiesce, iLv^xofuu, ^qi5/«s ^«P«, 

acquit, iiroXuw 

active [energetic] 

additional, use irXduv, or irp<Js (d.), 

or comp. 
address, irpoafiireiy 
adduce (evidence), irap4xe<r6cu ftAp- 

TvpaSf fJMpTvpiav 
adjourn, hyafidxxofjuu 
administer [rule] 
admiral, vaiapx'^^ 
admiralty, vavapx^» 
admire, daufid(a, aXvia, ^vcuviw 
admit (a fact), dfioKoy^ta 

(a person), i^y tiaUvau 
adopt (apian, means, etc.),xP^<''^«* 
adorn, Ko<rfi4w 
advance, vpofiaiva 
advantage, ««^^\€to 

(have the), vpo^x^iv 

(get), i»p^\€i(rda\. 
adverse, Swttux^J 

adversary, ix^p6s^ iroXiynoSf ivdvrios 
advice, avp.^ov\ii 

take advice, ireieoixai 
advisable, axf>4\ifios 

it is advisable, 5€i 
advise, avfxPovXevWj "napaufa 
affair, trparftio. 

the affairs of, ri tow 
affect (aim at), ((ffUa-dai 

(move) ,Kiy4(a, iKTrXiia-fftOfTapdaoroD 

(pretend), vposvoiovfiai 
affecting, iiXytivSs, \v7rr1p65 
afraid [fear] 

afterward, 6<rT€pov, ^ireira, n^rit 
toDto 

(not long), ov 8»i voWov (see 
prep.) 
again, ttoAik, avdis 
agent, {nrfiperris 

(to be), TTpoffffu {Mp) 
aggressor (to be), vp6r€pov iJiic- 

rjeau 
agitate, Kty4to, rapitroroo 
ago, long-ago, vdKai 



ago, two years, rphoy Uros tovto 4^ 

o5, or B60 USti ?tij 
agree (be willing), 64\u 

(or come to agreement), 6fio- 
\oy4w, ffvyxupew 

(it was agreed) use <rvfi$alyu 

(think with) rain-it ^poytly 
agreeable [pleasant] 
agreement, <ritfi$cuns 

(make an agreement), axwri- 
0€aBou, avyx<op€iy 

(harmony), djiSyota 
aid (vb.), fiori$4u 

(sb.), /So^deia 
ail, vo(r4ay irdax^ 

what ails you ? ri irrfcrxets ; 
aim (vb.), <rToxd(otiaif 4<f>l€<r$cu 
alarm (vb.), ipofi4My 4ietr\ii<rg-tc 
all, irSr, &iraSf crlfnras 

all the more, roao'brtp fioKKoy 

at all, irdyu 
allow, 4dM 

it is allowed, tl^earn 
almost, fiSyoy oh, o'x«S<$v 
alone, fi6yos 
aloud, fieydKri ifxioyp 
already, ^8tj 
altar, ficofi6t 

alter, fi^Biarrifit, firrafidWa 
altogether, vdyv 
always, a(( 
ambassador, vpecrfievrris (plur. irp^(r- 

ambition, <pi\0Ttfita 
ambitious, (ptK^riixos 

(to be) ipiKoTifielaOcu 
amiss, what is amiss ? rl vdryfi 

(defect), rh 4\\nr4sf rh tAij/a- 

fl€\45 

ammunition, use Bir\a 

amused, be, ^SofAai 

amusing, y€Ko7os 

ancestor, vpSyoyos 

anger, opyi] 

angrily, 5t* hprfis 

angry, xaA.€ir(Js, or participle 

(to be), opyl^ofxai, x^^^^^'^^^y 
Hua-x^po-'^yt^, iiycanucr4w 
animal, duoy, dnploy 
announce, iiirayy4Waf Krip6<r<rv 

(comp.) 
annoy, \vir4w, trpdyfACfra irap4x9o 

be annoyed, Bv<rxcpctiya»f x^' 
Xeirus <l>4pv 
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another, &AAof 
answer, ^iti, iiroKpivofAcu 
anxious [wie^, desire] 
any, rls 

in any way, iirtaffovy, or ri 
anyhow (particles) 
apartment, otiernJM 
apology, ixoXoyia, or nse verb 
apparel [dress] 
apparent, pay€(>6sy S^Xos 

-ly, 0(tyepws, or use SoiccTk 
appear, BoKtlv, palvofxau 

(present oneself), irap€\0€7vy 
iraptivai 
appearance, 6^iSf or use Bokciv 
appease, Karairpatin» 

(anger), va^te 
applaud, irrouveoff Oopvfitly 
applause, dSpv^os, ivcuvos 
appoint, KaOtarrifUy 4\^(r0ou, rJuraw 
approach, hreifiiy TrpoaepxoixcUf trpoa- 

X»p^» 
approbation (with my), kK6vTos ifiov 
approve, iwaiveto 

the plan was approved, l$o(e 
arbitrary, Buax^p^s, fiiouosj rvpcof- 

yuc6f 
archer, ro^drris 
archon, &px<ov 
ardent, irp60vfioi 
ardour, irpoOvfila 
arise, ivao-r^i^ot, 4K<rrrivai 

(become, grow), y€v4<r0at 
arm (vb.), iir?d(<» 
arms, ^Aa 

army, crpariaj trrpdrcufuif arparSs 
arouse, iycipw (comp.) 
arrange, vapourKe^tt^oi 
arrest, icara\a/3e7y, iiri\afi4<r6at, 

^ be arrested, a?d<rKOfjLai 
arrive, h^ucvioiiai 
arrogant, <r€fiv6sy ii€yaK6^pmVyvfipur' 

tik6s 
arrow, oUrr6s 
*rt, rtx^V 
artificer, trifuovpyds 
artifice, fifixav^t 'r^xvn 
artillery, fxrixavotiy 8irXa 
artist, TCxvtTTjs, ipydrris, r^x^s 

iirurrfifiuy 
ascend, kyafiaivoa 
ashamed, to be, alax^yofuu 
ask (question), ipon^, ipdaBcu 



ask (favour), alr4w, &|i^« 
asleep, e^Swv 

fall asleep, KaraZapBdvu 
aspect, use ^ts, or I9t7v 
assassinate, &toktc(vw 
assemble (tr.), (rv\\4yw 

(intr.), (rw4pxofim 
assent, 0^1*^11 fii, 6fjLo\oy4n 

(agree to do), irtideffdai 
assert, \^ 

(strongly), MtrxvpiioyMi 
assign, k^/a», hiav4fioi> 
associate (sb.), kralpos 

(vb.), 6fu\4oi 
assume, Kofifidvw 
astonish, 4KvK'^ff<rWf 4s kiropiav 

Kadurrdvai . 
astounded, be, 0avfjLd(cffy 4Kir\ayriyai 
attack, 4'Ki04ff6ai 
attempt, ireipdofjuu 

(sb.), veipa 
attend (care), Bepairtiw 

! serve), tiaKov4co 
listen), Tposex^iv thv vovv 
audacious, roA.M^p<^s, Bpturits 
authority, 4^owria 

(weight), &{(«/!« 
avail, often 4irapK4u ; 8<^cA.os 
avenge, riymp4n (d.) [see punish] 

I am avenged, TifiwpCay Hhafiov 
averse, o&ic 464\wv [w. inf.] &Kuy 
avert, &irorprirai 
avoid, ^ct^Tw 
awake (v. a.), 4y€lpw 

(to lie) , 4yp'f]yopa 
aware [know] 
away, in comp. itiro — 
axe, T4\tKuSf (m.) 



back (adv.), 0Ki<ru, jcaKof, kva- 

(comp.) 
bad, KaK65 
baker, iprort^Atir 
band, xix'^^y irX^0os (n.) 
banish, infiiKX^ 
banishment, ipvyii 
bank, ix^ 

banquet, o'vfijr6(rtoyf 4oprfi 
barbarous, ieiyhs, fiiaios 
barter, &yopd(ofuu 
base (adj.), cdaxp^U kokSs 
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basket, ^pti6s 
bathe, Xov^adat 
battle, jutlx'? 
bawl, K€Kpay4»ai 
beam, ^6\ov 
bear, fyicTos 
beard, Twy^v 
beast (wild), Hp 
beat, T^uTw 

[conquer] 
beautiful, icaX<{s 
becoxue, ytyveaBai 
becondng (adj.), €ujrp€»^», 'Kpiirwv 
bed, Xe'xos, icXfi^ 
befall, yiyvoficUf or use, tux**" 
before (in presence), ivavriov (g.) 

(day before), t^ irporepat^ 

beg [ask] 

begin, fipx" , ^ 

behave, use dpav, jcpaaffew, tx^iv 

(adv.) 
behind, tjcurQev (g.) 
behold, d€t0p€iy 
belief, 5<J|o, Ti'eS/i^ 
believe, iref0€(r0ai, otofjuouy BoldCot 
belly, icotXta, yaarfip 
belong to, use lx«, «7»'«* or vpo(HiK€i 
beloved, 4>l\os 
belt, (wtrrfip (m.) 
bench, I8f>a 
benefit, ^vepyeriot w<f>€K4fo 

(sb. ) €V€pytffla, x*^** 
benevolence, cl^voio, (piKxufBponria 
bequeath, iropoSoOi/cu 
besides (adv.), Trposin 
besiege, voKiopKim 
best, Jipmros 

it seems best, Sokc? 

do one's best, use irctoT? t€x>t? 
bethink oneself of, fi€Hvn<rBai, furn<r- 

B^vou 
betray, irpoIiiBcofju 
better, afieiyay 

off, v\4op tx^^v 
between, /xera^v, g. 
beware, cu\aj3€ta-0cu, ^uA(£(r<r€a0cu 
bewildered, iAi77MUi>, iiropcM 
beyond, irepa (g.) 
bid, ic€A€t(» 
bind, Zita 
bird, t>pi'i9 
birth, y4vos 

of good birth, efryev^i 
bit, fjidpos 



bit, after a, oi> Bia toWov, raxO 
bitter (of grief), /3apt/s, olicTp6s 
black, /n^Xay 
blame, atr/a 

(lay blame), airi<£o/iou 

(vb.), airidofiaif fi4tJL<l>ofuu 

is to blame, atriSs iari 

-less, &juc^^^s, S(rtof 
blind, Tw^XcJf 
blush, ipvdpidto 
boast, a\aCope6ofjLcu. KavxiofKU 

-ful, &A.d(wi' 

-fulness, &\a(6y€ia 
boat, irXoTov 
body, aufM (n.) 

(band), A.<fx<>* 
boU, i^w 

bold, ro\4i'np6s, Bpour^t 
bond, 5€<rjLU$s 
book, |u77pa4>^, $i&\iov 
boor^, ft7poiJcos 

-nesH, aypuiKia 
borrow, BcweiCofiou 
bore, rerpalvw 
bosom, kSKttos 
bottle, KiiKudos (f .) 
bottom, ri Ktirwdty 

at the, ic<£rfi0 
bound [limit] 

to oe bound to do, use Jc? or 

bow, T<J£ov 

to bow, irpoiKvyeiy (v.a.), Kvirru 
(intr.) 
bowl, rpvfixioy 
boy, wous 

from his boyhood, ^ic 7ruS6t 
branch, 6(os 
brass, x"^*^^^ 

(adj.), x«^*o5* 
brag [boast] 
braggart, a\d(a>y 
brave, KparepSsy 6<^xrd\€os 

-ry, kperii 
bread, fyros 

(shop), apToirtaXioy 
break, K\doo, ^iryyvfju ^comp.) 

(a peace, etc.), A.w« 

(intr.), idyriy (comp.) 

into a place, /3tqf usTrivro) 
breast, <rripyoy 
breath, irvoi\ 

out of breath, hifftryovs 
breed, Tp^« 
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bribed, to be, SvpoSoKcIy, Sio^^Oci- 

bride, vvyupn 
bridge, ye^ipa 
bring, ^6pw, iyoa 

up, rpc^, iratScvw 
brother, aSeX^x^s 
bruise, o-uyKiJirTw 
build, olKoliofi€<io, voteiv (or mid.) 
bull, ravpos 

burden (use xo^*'<^0» ^*<»^ 
bum, Kaiw (tr.), 4>^€7« (intr.) 

out, iKKOUOf 

biirst (rush), iny5<£» 

out [shout] 
bury, BdirrUf Koropvcffu 
business, l^pyov, irpayfjia, 

it is my business, Set fie 
but, oAAii 
but (except), ci /u^, irA^i' 

[only] 
butcher (vb.), a<pd{(a (comp.) 
buy, wyfofjML, ayopd^oo 
by (swearing), v^, jui 
bystanders, ol irap6vres 



C 



calamity, vdBo^ (n.), (rvfi<popd 
calculate, \oyi(ofiai 
call, KoXew (comp.) 

(at house) [say * go to '] 
calm (vb.), Karix^iv {dSpvfiov), iradeiv 

(adj.) 9iavxos^ 
calumniate, hiafidWw 
calumny, 5ux3oA.^, Karrjyopia 
camp, arpaTSvfboy 
campaign, ffTpartla 

(vb.), oTpaTtifO'dcu 
capitis [good] 

punishment, Qavdrov (rjfifa 
capricious, €VfierdBo\oSy aKardoraros 
captain (ship), valiKKupos 

(army), Xoxo-y^^ 
captive, heZefiivos 
capture, capita 
care (vb.), /icAci (d. and g.), ^pov- 

TiC« (g.) 

(sb.) iinfi4\€ia 

take care of, ivifieKovfiai (g.) 
take care lest, c&\a6€?a0at 
carefol, IrifieXiis, e{>\aiS^v 
be careful, ev^jofifiaBcu 

SIDO.a.F.j 



careless, i^cX^r 

be careless, &^€A^«, ^Aryvp^ 

carpenter, rcirrwy, |tfXoup7<{r 
carry, ^cpw, ico/iaIC^ 
carve, y\.^<pw 
case, rb Tcpayixfx 

this is the case with, ir(i'r;(ak 
rovTo^ rvyxdyto &»y or Ix^ 
cask, iriBos 
cast, /3cUx» 

about, iroXX^ t^poyri'^w 

up (of the sea), iK^4pt»y 
^KjSaXXctf 
cat, ciX\ovpos 
catch, cuptWy \afiBdyoi 

hold, Xa/ii8((yca6ai (g.) 
caught, be, aXlcnco/iai 
cause, curia 

(legal) 8iK7} 
cease, irat;o/Mu 
centurion, \oxcey6s 
certain, iriat6sy traup-fis 

I am certain, dtSa o-a^us, Mv' 

TOfJUU 

to be certain to do, use ju^XXw, 
or ffcupiffTora 

say for certain, aa^^s ri \4yuv 

a ceri^ain one, ris 
certainly, § 183 
chain, ^efffiSs 
chair, Bitppos, eSpa 
challenge, is ixix-riv vpoKaKuvBai 
chamber, olKTifia 
chance (sb.), rvxr} 

(opportunitv) Kaip6s 

(vb.), rvyxdvta (with partic.) 
change, fMeraBdWu (also other verbs 
with fi€Ta-) 

(mind) fitrayoico, fxeraytyvtitaHta 
character, hidvoui [often done with 

oXoSf ^oios] 
charge, iyKoXio), alrtdoficu 

(sb.) curia, leyKXrjua 

to take charge, imfi(e\ioixcu (g.) 
chariot, &pfia (n.) 
chase, Biuku 
chatter, XaX^», \rjpiw 

(sb.), <p\vapla 
cheat, &9iK^», tpevoKiia, i^airardw 
cheek, waptid 

cheerful, ct/dv/ior, vp6dufios 
cherish, 0€pa7rt{w, rpi<pu 
cherry, KipaaoSf i. 

R 
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chest (breast), crr^Oos (n.) 

chief (sb.), if>x*"'» BaaiK^hSy r^pavyos 

(adj.)) Vi^urros 

the chief men, ol ird^u (iroXiToi, 
ffrparuorouy etc.) 

-ly, lULdkurra 
child, Trar*, t^kvov 
choose, iKKpivwy cdpdofuu 
citizen, ttoKIttis 
city, ir6}us 
claim, di^tSoo 
damoiir, 66pufios 

daw, X"!^"^ 
clear, 0'a4>^f 

(empty), k€v6s 
clemency, oIktos, evju^veio, ^lAoy- 

Bpoffwia 
deyer, atxpSs 

-ness, (TO(j>la 
cliff, Kprjfiyos 

climb, &yafiaiv»t ^epfialPM 
cloak, Ifjidriov 
close (adv.) [near] 

^vb.), KKelco 

(intr.), rt\€VTd(0 
closely, (to look) ducpi&ws 
clothe, Iww/xi, 4y6vw 
clothes, i(r6'f}s, iyuinov 

without clothes, yvfiv6s 
cloud, y€<l>c\ri 
coat, Ifidrioy 
cobbler, ffKVT^rofios 

cock, &XCKTpVfi6v 

coerce, Karex^Wj tipyeiv (oomp.) 
cold (adj.), \^uxp<^y 

(sb.), y^fvxos (n.)^ 
collect, ityeipw, ^vWeyu 
colonel, ffTpartfyis 
colony, airoiKia 
colour, xp^f^ 
come, i(pxofMii ctfu (oomp.) 

back, ^KWf iiv€pxotiM 
comfort, irapo/xudovjuai, vapadapdivw 
command, k€A6^» 

(army)» ^7€7<r6oi, &px^ 

(sb.), d.px'h, (order), ivroK-fi 
commander, <rrp<mry^it Apx^*' 
commissioner, inlffKowos. trpftrfifvrrjs 
commit [entrust], hnrp4rr<o 

(crime), aZiKe7v, ^pav 
commodious, chfxapiiSf iirvr^Stios 
common, koiv6s 

(vulgar), vdyBrifioi 

people, irX^6o$ (n.),lJx^of, iriftos 



companion, h-oupos, oi trepi riva 
company (military), k6xos 

(society), 6fiJjo 

in company with, iropci (d. ) 
compare, ^M^da 
compel, warYKd^a 
complain, aycwaicrtatf o'xcrAtcC^w, 

Btufbv TTOieiadait ireldeadtu 
complaint [disease] 
complete (adj.) TeAcxoy, ivrtXifs 

-ly, irorreXwy, vdvu^ rh vapdirtaf 

(vb.), irepaivw. tcAcx^w 
compose (poetry, etc.), ttoi^w 
composed, ^avxos, irdpaKTOS 
composure, yjavx^a 
comrades, ot ffvarrparevSfityoi [com- 
panion] 
conceal [hide], or cwvdio 
conceit, Sfipt^ 

act with, vfipi(w 
conceited, o-€/av^9, affeXyfis, aXij^oop 
conclude [finish] [say] 

(infer), reKfiaipofJuu 
conclusion [end] 
concourse, <r&vo^os 
condemn, Karoucpiyu 
condition (in what condition, in 
such condition, etc., use 
&Sf TFus, otiras simply) 

to be in a condition, 8taicci(r0a« 
with adverbs, or ^x^'*' 

to put into a condition, 
Staridrifjii 

on condition of, ^^' fre [see 
conjunctions] 
confer, diaXeyeaBaiy is \6yov5 

iKdeiv 
conference, \6yot 
confess, duoXoyeta 
confidence, 6dp<ros 

have confidence, ir€iroi0a, dap- 

confident, Oaptrav, Bapndx^os 

be confident, fk^ya (ppovtTy 
confront [meet], or iyamioy Aytty 
confusion, rupax'fl, B6pv^s 
connect [join] 
conquer, vikAv 

be conquered, riffffiofiai 
consent {kKdov, or iLKwv, for * with,' 
* without' consent) 

(vb.), avycuveo) 
consequence, the, rh iiwdfiw 

in consequence of, Std (a. ) 
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consequenoe, it \b of no, o^\p 

consider, oncor^w, iwoita, 4v$vfi4ofixu 
(estimate), woUofuUj yofd((» 

considerable, ieo\^ 

considerably, iro\6 

consolation, vapaiAvBia 

conspicuous, ^avtp6s 

(distinguished), ^wAyifios 

conspiracy, avptofAoala 

conspirator, trvvoafju&rris 

constantly, ir6xxikKts 

consternation, ^KirAt}|($; use iierrXa- 

consult (intr.), jSovXef^atfoi 
contain, ?x» 

contempt, Karau^p6vvi(n5, hirepoy^lct, 
6}uycDpla 
to feel contempt, Ktvra^povfw 

contend, ayuyl^oficuy ipl^u 
content, I am content, apKU fioi, or 

94Kiu (to do) 
contest, hy^v (m.) 
continue, ^loreAcw 

he continued, often 1^ 
contribute, els^ipa 
contrive [manage] 
control, KOT^xoon an4x» 
conversation, \6yos 
converse, diaXfyofxu 
convey [carry] 

convict, Karaytyyd^KCfff i}Jyx» 
convince, irelBa 
cook, fjukycipos 

(vb.), vfffffUf oirrdto 
cool, ^vxpos 

-ness, ^vxos 
cope with, ayo»vl(ofjuu (comp.) 

be equal, 4^ fo-oi; €ipcu 
copy (of a book), iiroypcul^ 
com, irTroSf tA (rnla 

(wheat), irvpSs 
corpse, r€Kp6s 
corrupt, <ravp6s 

(met.), itt^apfUvos 
costly, rlfuos, voXurcA^ 
council, fiovk-fif ffw&pa 
counsel (sb.), iSot^Acv^ 

(vb.), /9«vAc^ (tr.) 

take ooiCnsel, ^vK^itoiuu 
counsellor, /9ovA«vr^s 
count, itpi$fi4» 

(efltdmiate), woiwfuu 



countenance, S^ts 

countermand, use ovKerif with vb., 

or kpoBMcu 
country, 7^, x^P^) 'w6\is 

to go out of country, ^kStj/u^- 

(TCU 

be out of country, ^KSiy^cTy 
courage, Bdpaos (n.), iipeHi 
courageous [brave] 
course, ipSfjLos 

of course, cIk^tus, or use 8^, 
or ipcuftpuSf etc. 
court (of justice), SiKourr'^pioy 
cow, fiovs 
cowardly, 9€i\6s 

to behave in a cowardly man- 
ner, &iro8etAtf(« 
craft [guile], S6\os ' 

[art], Tfxvn 
craftsman, 9rit^iovpy6s,4pydrris 
crawl, lpir« (comp.) 
creditor, 6 Haveiffas 
creep [crawl] 
crime, iHlKtifio^ a/iaprla 
criminal, Kcucovpyos, aXnos 
crippled, x^^^Sy ^fimipos 
cross, Siafialifof 
crow, xSpa^ 
crowd, 6x^05 

in crowds, iBpoos 
crowded [full] 
cruel, cljuos, &ypios 

-ty, iiypiSrnSt v>fJL&Ti\i 
crush, OpaOcOf k^Aw: iuftcofiCwy &WA- 

\VfU 

cry [weep], icAafo), d\o<t>^pofuu 

(of animals), KpdCw, fiodw^ etc. 
cubit, inixys 
culpable, citrtosy fi€fiirr6s 
culprit, 6 aXrioSj 6 crvyci5<^t 
cure (disease), inraXXdaaew (g.), 
Idofjuu 

(tend) 0€pairw6ai 
curse (sb.), iipd 

(vb.), 4irap<LofiM (d.) 
custody, (pvKeuefi 

take into custody, ffvXXafiuv 
custom, rh §lu$6s, $0os 

(of nation), yj/ioi, r& yofu(6- 
luva 

-axjy {vrq^ff 
cut, K6firro9f r4fiy» 
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daily, Koe -nticpav 

danger, Kivhwos 

dare, roKfido) 
dark, OKoreiySs 

-ness, (TKOTos 
dawn, viro<podva}j (sb.), tas 
day, m^pa 

one day, iror^ 

in the day-time, fitd^rjutpay 
dead, reByriKds 

man, veKp6s 
deadly, Oavdffifjios 

(pale), (ripShpa^ fidKa 
deal (a great), ttoAvs 
deal with, Trpdaata^ is \^ovs i\0€iy 

(d.) 

dear, 4>tA.os 

death, ddvaros 

put to death, ^xoicreri'a) 
be put to death, avodvijffKoo 

debt, w^eifffia 

deceased [dead] 

deceit, ivarii 

deceive, i^avardta 

I have deceived myself, ^xf*"- 

(TfiCU 

decide, dicucplvw, SLayiyy<aaKto 
declare (war), KaroryyiKKoa 

(generally), </>t?ju1, Kiyw, buff- 
XuplCo/jLou 
deep, $aBvs 

-ly (grieved, etc.), (T<p6^pay 
iroKVj hiiyus 
defeat [conquer] 

(so.), fi<r(ra 
defend (one's self), afn&yofiai 

(another), fiorjd^iVy [fight, wir^p] 

(legally) , avo\oy€Ofiai 
defer, avafidkxofiai 

to, (rv'yxfi>p^^y, vfldforBaL 
deficient, ^AAtw^j, ivZ^ris 

be deficient, iXXelvw 
defraud [cheat] 
delay (vb. tr.), kwXiJw, 7ra6uf fiTjK^u 

Tvb. intr.), jueAAw, xpo^K<^ 

(sb.), rpifii}, fi^Wi}ffiF 
delicate (Ufe), afipodlcuros 
delicious, riS6f 
delight (vb.), ap4aK€af, rtZop^y 7rap4- 



delighted, be, x^^P^t ^^o^juu 
deliver, i\€vOep6u 

(a gift, etc. ), irap^xco 

(message), iiirayyeWu 
demand, itii6co, cuVcw (comp.) 
demeanour, rpSirosy ffxrifia 
deny, 06 <pntu, itwapyeofiai 
depart, Hvfifu^ otxofiai, aTrtpxofiai 
dependants, vrniperouy SovKot 
deposit (vb.), KaradeaOou vp6s nva 
deprave, Sia<p$flp(o 
depressed [dispirited] 
deprive, hpaip^lv 
depth, j3a0or 
deputies, vp^cficis 
descend, Korafiadyw 
describe, iryyeWoOj Xcyw, HU^eifii 
desert (adj.), ^prifios 

(sb.), iprifila 

(vb.), Xefvw (comp.), vpo^lBoffu 
deserted, iprf/xos 
deserve [be worthy] 
desire, xoBiat, hriBv^4w (g.) 

(sb.), ividvfila 
desolate, Ifprifios 
despair [have no hope] 
desperate, cwtXjriffroSf &dvfio5j &iro- 
ytyoTififvos 

[reckless], vayovpyos 
despise, Karcuppoyea (g.) 
destroy, avSWyfu 
destruction, 6\€6poSy bicupdopd 
detain, 4ir4xa>j KuK^ua 
detect, SifiXJ6<0j <pcaf€p6uj cupfw 
determine, BiwoeoficUf or use Soiret 
detest [hate] 

detestable, 4x^p6sy fi^eKopSs 
device, firixavij 
devise, fi'nx<'u^dofuu 
devote self to, Oepavtvw 
devour, Kartadiu 
diadem, didhifia 
die, kK(^yi\ffKM 
difference, what, ri Bun^ipci 

no difference, ov8ev iuupfpei 
difficult, xo^^'f^h Bvax^P^^ 
difficulty, 8i/sx^/>€ia, ir6yos 

be in a difficulty, &iro/>€0, afiri- 
Xfw^oa 

with difficulty, /u^<s, fi6\ts, 
Xa^f^&s 
dig, (TfccCirrM, op^trfftt 
diligent, imfitKfit 

be diligent, <nrovdd(o»y iroytw 
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diminish, &(f>cup4(ay v<f>oup4v ri 

dine, Beiirpeu 

dinner, ^eiirvoy 

disaffected, be, &irei9ca>, xoAeira^vw, 

Xa^fvas <^4pta 
disappear, a^avi^ofiai 
disappoint, i^airarav 

be disappointed, i^evSofieu t^s 
iXvitos [grieve] 
discharge (duty), irepaivaj iKT€\4oa 

(person), itipirifu 
disconcert, is inropicof KaBloTrjfii 

be disconcerted, itvopeu 
discontented, be, ^apews <p€pM 
discourse, \6yos 

(vb.), Xeyou, di^^ei/xt 
discover (a fact), yiyyt&aKa, ai<rdi- 

VOflCU 

(find out something dark), 

not discover, use KayBduco 

(expose), Sri\6(a 
disgrace, ala-x^vri 

(vb.), ala'x^y<^ 
disguise [hide] 

(dress up), iva-KeudCu 
disgusted, be, iyaycucTeoo 
dish, \€Kdur} 

disheartened, be, adufiew 
dishonest, H^ikos 
dismiss, iuplrtfit 

disobedience, ^Lvapx^^i aTreideia 
disobedient, aircid^s 

be disobedient, aTrciBeco 
disparage, Karatppovea^ Karriyopfoo, 

\oidop€i<rdcUf tl/eyco 
dispense with, fiedlrifii 

not to be dispensed with, use 
&vayKa7os 
dispirited, be, &eufi4w 
displeased, be, AxOofioUi iiXyeu 
dispose, ^larldriijn 

of [seU] 
disposed [willing] 
disposition, Sidvoia 
dispute, &fi<piafiriT€Wf ipiCoo 

(sb.), ^pis 
disregard, o\iy(ap4(o (g.) 
dissatisfied, J&Bvixos, d^cOvfios 

to be dissatisfied, dvsx^pcdvw 
distance, at a distance [far] 

to be at a distance, hvixo 

ioT a long distance, 4ir\ •iro\6 
distinguish, ^laucplvto, diayvaoyai 



distinguished, oyofiourrSsy €?<\6yi' 

fios 
distress, Kmrfi 

(v. a.), KuTr4(o 

to be in distress, Xinr^Tadou, 
raXcuirupsla-Bou 
disturb, rapd(T(Tco, kiv4o» 
disturbance, 66pv$os 
divide, dtave/jLu^ ^icurireipco 

be divided, diearduou (of par- 
ties) 
divine, 6e7os 
doctor, iarpSs 

document, cvyypcKP'fi, ypdfifia 
dog, K^ay 
domestic, oixeios 
door, 6{fpa 

doubt, awopwf oitK ol^a 
(disbelieve), &irt(rT€w 
-less, (Tapus 
down, Kdrofj in comp. Kara- 
downright, use ^rexvas with adj. 

or verb, or i,vriKpvs 
dowry, vpoil 
drachma, SpaxfJ^h 
drag, IAko), Ayw 
dreadful, SeiySs, (f)o$€p6s 
dream, iy^jryioy, 6yap 

see in a dream, 6yap iTJetr 
(vb.), 6v€ipoTro\ciy 
dress (vb. tr.), iy(rK€vd(a> 

(sb.), ifidrioy 
drenched, fiefipeyfteyos 
drink, triya 

drink off, drink up, ixirlyw 
drive (tr.), iKavvo) [come] 
(intr.) (ship), (pepeadou 
drowned, be, ktroiryiyo^iouj Kar4^uv^ 

kKO\4<r9aa, 
drunk, ficdlav 
drunk, get, fieB^a-Ku, fieOvu), fxeduff' 

drjyou 
dumb, &<f>(ayoSj Ku^hs 
durable, fi4ficuos 
dust, kSuis (f.) 
duty, use xph ^f* 
duties of office, & Se? rhy Apxoyra 
dwell, oZfcectf 



E 



time, €/ca<rT(fr€ 
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often [desire, wiah] 

-ly, rax^i vpodifuas 
ear, oh 

early, irp^^, rax^y rax^as 
earnest, irp6Bvfios 
earnestness, (rirovS^, wpodvfjda 
earth, yfj 

-quake, <rfurfi6s 
easy, pt^Sios 
ease, cv/ictpeia 

be at your ease, dofureiVf eZ ix^^ 
(or paraphrase) 
eat, iffBiu 
eel, fyx€Xt5s 
elect [choose] 
eloquence, prtropiK-fi 
eloquent, Ztivhs \4yeiy 
else, &\\os 

or else, JiXAws, d Se fiii 
elsewhere, aX\6di 

(motion), &\x6<r€ 
embark, (intr.), ^fificdyoo, isfialyu 

(tr.), ^/*j8i)8<£f«, is^MCa 
embarrassment, airopia 

(vb.), &vop^Uy it/xTfxai^^o 
embassy, vpfa-fieia 

embrace, &^ir€x<Vi ''repiAafL^dyujaunrd- 

(ofuu 
emergency, xp^ia, use Set 
emissary, iyytkos 

(plur.), JTpefffieLs 
employ, xp^<^^oj, 
empty, KevSsj (fprjfjLos 

(vb.), K€v6a>f iKx^dt 
encourage, irapaOapavyta 
end, T^Xos, TcAewri^ 

(yh. tr.), reXcw 

(intr.), T€A€VT(£(u 

(cease), 7rat;ojucu 
endeavour, veipdofuu 
endure, ^e/Mp, ity^xofuu 
energetic, Itrxvphs, HoKvoSf irpSdvfios 
engage (intr.), iirixfipeiy (d.), it/mJ- 

Ovfios &PX01JM (g.) 
enjoy, l}$o/xcu(comp.d.),&n-o\at(» (g.) 
enough, ^<s 
enrage, ^{opy^^w 
enrol, iyypdtpeiy 
enter (go in), eXcfim 
enterprising, ro\fjirip6s 
entertain, 94xffr$cu 
entire, HKos 

-ly, Tdyv, xoarrdvacri 



entreat [beg, ask] 
envoy, rpetrfie^riSf plur. xp4<rfi€is 
envy, (^6vo5 
equal, Xffos 

equitable, SUouoSf hrieiicfis 
error, &fidpTrifMy rh iWivis 
escape, ^eiryw (comp.) 
especially, fidXurraj &\\(i>s re Kcd 
establish, riBrifii^ KaBiarrifju 
established, to be, {nripx^iVj xaBe- 
ffrdj/cu 
laws, 0€(r6at 
estate, xp^H^'^^ 

(land), K\^poSf ojcia 
estimate, yofilCco 
evasive, use ovVfv tratp^s \4yuv 
even (adv.), KaX\ (neg.) owSe 
everywhere, irairraxov 
every, vas 
evidence, fiaprupia 

to give evidence, fiapTvp4to 
evident, S^Aos, <l>cwtp6s 
evidently, (fxu/epws, SriKoySri 
evil, kukSs 

(sb.), rh KcucSy 
exact (vb.), irpdirffoixou [claim] 

(adj.), iLKpifiifis 
exaction, tcAtj, or use trpdara-eardcu 
exactly, Tai^v, avptjSws 
examine, ^Aeyx«> i^erd^u 

(look at), tiauTKOTrew 
exasperate, vapo^i&yti) 
excellence, iiperri [skill] 
excellent, airovScuos [good] 
except, irk-fiy (g.) 
excess, vTrcpfioKri 

(violence), iur4\y€ia 
excessively, (r<p6Zpa 
excite, i^dyw, rapdffcrco 
excited, filatos, veayiKSs 
exclude, &irex», iLvoKXelw 
excuse, irp6<pajcn5 

plead excuse, kfro\oyovi*.<u 
execute (kill), airoKrdyoi 
execution [death] 
exert oneself, voyfot, ivtpyita 
exhausted, inreipriKi&s 
exhort, 'Kopeuyiw 
exile (go into), tpvyfTy 

(be in), ^^rlry^iv 
expect, 6i^i6wy trposBoKdot 

as one would expect, &$ uk6s 
expectation, ^Xirfs, irposdoKia. 
expediency, t^ cvfjupipoy 
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experience, ifjoretpta 

by experience, use w^ipdofjuu or 

explain, iiiiyc7<rOaij SijXtJw 

all was explained, ftuftphp 
iy4yero 
exploit, Kpyoif 
extemporise, ahro<rxf^id(u 
extraordinary, BavfidaioSf &rowos 
extreme, litrxoros, Hucpos, often 

use a^Bpa 
extremity, use * extreme ' 

to such an extremity, tis rocrouro 
(with gen.) 
eye, 6<f>$aXfi6sf Sfn/xa 



fable, fiveos 

face, 6^iSy irp6<ronrov 

fact, ipyoVy wpayfxa, &X'^0cia 

the fact is, r^) iyri 
faction, <rT<i<ns, [party] 
fail, (r<f>a\rivai 
fair [just], 1<ros 

to look on, c&fiS^s, tbirpeirfis 
faithful, iruTT^s 

-ness, wlaris 
faithless, Awurros 

-ness, avurriaj irpoBoala 
fall, vIttu (comp.) 

ill, yocTifrai 
false, !^fv5^s 
fame, 8^|a, K\4of (n.) 
famine, \Lfi6s 
famous, €v8({ict/Aos, \(^iirp6s, firicrifios, 

yk(&pifios 
fancy, use 8okc7, ofo/xai 
far, v6ppUj ivl iroKb 

from far, 7e6ppo^cv 

as far as, /u^xP' (g*) 

so far, ro<Tov7ov 
farewell, x^^P^ 

bid farewell, xo^pciv ciVe?!^ 
fare [food], hlaura 
farmer, yetcpySs 
fasten, vifyvvfu 
fat, xax^s 
father, trarr^p 

-land, irarpis, 1^ <rper4pa 
fatigued, be, iar^ipnK^yau, 
fault, to find, fUpL^opMi 

(sb.), airfo, afiaprla 



fault, in, ofrios 
favour, x<ip^C<''Ma< 

(sb.), X<^«* 
favourable (sign), jraXdr 
(look), <pi\ios 

fsb.), p6fios 

for fear, /u-^ 
feast, SeTnvoK, <rufiw6(noy [festival] 
feed, Tpdipw 
festival, ioprii 
fetch, ^cptf 

go to fetch, i4yat hr\ (a.) 
few, oXiyos 
field, iypos 
figure [appearance], 6}^u 

form, fiop<p4i 
fiU, xXi}p<(w, irifjLir\rifit 
find, fbplffKta [perceive] 
fine, finrpeiHiSy affxySsy Ka\6s 
finish (intr.), iravufuu, rcAci/rdai 

(tr.), reX^w 
fire (a missile), iuftirifity ro^4v9t 

(sb.), Tvp (n.) 

set fire to, i/ivlirprfiu 
firm, llfiTf^os 

-ly, KpaTtp&9 [of resistance] 

-ness, Kaprtpla 
first, irpwTos 
fish, ix^^J 
fit, ^fri^deiof 

least fit, &irpcin7s, ra ju^ irpiwoyra 
fitting, irpiwwyj tbrptirfjs 
five, Wrr€ 
fix, iHiyyvfu 
flatter, icoXaic€i'» 
flatterer, K((\a( 
flight, ^vy^ 

put to flight, is ^vy^y jicatfur- 
rdyat 
flinch, 6iroBe7<roUy fpofiovfuu 
float, <l>4pe<T6oUy yuy 
flourish, ddXSju 
flow, p4w (comp.) 
fly (enemy), (p^iyeiv 

(in air), ir4ToiJUU 
foe, iroXejuto; 

follow, liro/xcu, aKo\ov04e9 (comp.) 
following [the following words, 

plan, etc.^ roiSsHt 
fond [see love] 
food, Tpoipiiy airla (n. pi.) 
fool, foolish, /iwp6sf tiffins 
foot, irovf (m.) 
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footsteps, fxioj 

foot, on, irefp 

forbear, ir<£i;e<r^cu, Mxv 

forbid, oitK idat, iLirehrov 

force (vb.), hfayKa^w, $uiCo/jLCu 

(sb.), fiia 

(milit.), ffrpoerSsy S6vafU5 
forest, 0Atj 
foretell, trpouirov 
forfeit [lose], or use hvdJ^ios 
forget, irriKoLvBavoyiCu (g.) 

-ful, iviKiicriJuev 
form, 0'x^/Aa 

to form (troops), rduirw 

(intr.), Tdff<rc(T0ou 

(image of), vxdfftroo 
formidable, <f>o&€p6s 
forth, iK-, avo- 

and so forth, koI raWa usairus 
forthwith, eMs 
fortification, rfixKTfjta 
fortify, T€ix^C« 

forward, irdppa, vpO' (in comp.) 
fortune, r^xv 

good fortune, cwrvx^a 
fortunate, cwruxV 
fountain, Kp^yrj 
fowl, aX^Krpudy^ tpvis 
fraud, &varrfij b6\os 
free, iKtvOtpos 
friend, ^l\os 

at a friend's, irapa <l>iK<p 
friendly, il>i\tos, ^lAiKtJs 
friendsliip, <pi\ia 
frontier, rh, fieSSpia 
frustrate [thwart] 
fulfil, rfXtiv 

be fulfilled, yfyeffOat (often) 
full, tXijp^s 
fun, yeKoTos, (adj.) 
furious, fiiaios 
furnish, irapaaK€vd(» 
further, Topporrtpco 
future, for the, rh XonrSy 

the future, rh ii4x\ov 



O 

gain, it^p^ 

gallant [brave] 
gaUows, ic6<t>wv (m.) 
gather, irvvdy»f <ri><rr4w» 
(a number), (rvXAc7&> 



gaze at, irpo5$\^» 

general, crTparrtyds 

generally, tA iroAA(£, &s erl rh roX.^ 

gentle, vpats, fierpios 

get (receive), Aa/ujSck^flD, Zixofuu 

(obtain), icrdofxcuj tOpitrKw 
gety on, in, out, off, etc., see * go * 
gift, 9upoy 
girdle, (dtnj 
girl; wdfAfvoSy ywfi 
give, Sidoofii 
glad, to be, x^P^ 

(adj.), HoTfifvos 

-ly, iiSfws, offjjLcvws 
gloomy (face), ffKudponrSs 
go, tlfUy ihOelv (comp.) 

let go, iuplrifii 

let go of, fieOUfjuu (g.) 

through [suffer] 
goal, repfia 
going, to be, /xcXAoi 
god, 0€6s 
gold, xp^^^s 

(adj.), xp^^ovs 
good, kyaB6sy xpvo^^s 

no good, ouSey o^cAos 

-will, ei^j/Dia 
govern, &pxt^ 

-ment, opx^ 

-or, &PX09V, 01 iv rcAci 
gracious, IfAewy, evfitrns 
graciously, xoi-P^^y^^^ 
grand, ffetuf6s 
grateful, be, x^^ ciSevoi 
gratify [please] 
great, iieyas 
greatness, fi4yt0o9 
greedy (food), napyos, Xaifiofyas 

(things), irAeovcirnjj 
greet, iunrd^ofiou 
grief, Awir^, &\yos 
grievance, use itBix- 
grieve, itXytw, ayaMoucTtto 

(tr.), Auir€(tf 

for, oS^pojuuu 
grievous, jBopus, Sctv^s 
ground [earth, cause, pretext] 

on the, x<¥^ 
grow, av^dyofxcUf fifi^ow y^vicQai 

(tr.), ^{fdt 

(become), yiyvoyucu 

up, iuf^ip ytviffBfUi 4KTp€^€a6<u 
guard, ^^uAcUrcrw 

(sb.), <pvXa^ 
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guardian, hrlrpoiros 

be a guardian, iirtrpovtT&tii 
guess, Toir<£f(W 
guest, ^€vos 

(at party), 6 ^einvwv, avfifrirris 
guide, ilrryeiadcu 
guile, B6\os 



hair, x'^'^v 

one hair, 0pl^ 
half, riixla'vs, Tifii- (comp.) 
half -dead, 7]fiiOvi\s 
hand over, iropaSoDvox 
hang, KpefjAuvufu 

•(intr.) (mid. voice) 
happen [to do], rvyxdvw (part.) 

occur, yiyi/ojjLou 
happy, exnvxhs, eh^aiaav 

be happy, evhcufxoycM 

[joyful], vepixapiis 
harass, rapd(r(r<»> 
harbour, \ifjL'f}y 

come to harbour, Korrdyecrdou 
hard, x«^«^<^^) (fKXripos 
hare, Xcryc^s 
hasty, Toxjlfs 
hate, arvyeo) (comp.) 
have to do, use Set 
head, KCipoKii 

at head of, T}yo6fi€vos 

(of a cask, etc.), Kopv<pi\ 
health, vyUia 
healthy, ^i)is. vyieivSs 
hear (a fact), TrwOdyofiou 

(a sound), olkoi^q} 
heart, Kop^ia 

(disposition), Stdvoia 
heartily, often a'<j>6dpa, fieya 
heat, KavjULa, Bep^iArris (f.) 
heavy, ^apvs 
heed, use fi4\ft 

take heed (obey), veidouou 

(be careful), €vXti.&iiffQau 
heir, KXrip6vojxos 

-ess, iiflK\ripos 
helmet, Kweri (f.), Kodvos (n.) 
help, fioriBeco, i-napKita 
herald, K^pv| 
hesitate, okv4o> (comp.) 
hew [cut] 

hide, Kp^Tot, KdK{nrT(u (tr.), if intr., 
use ka,\n6v 



hideous, tA^xufros^ pSf\vp6s 
high (adv.), &ya 

(adj.), ^\\n}\6s 

(birth), evyfv^s 
hill, iix^o^} ^pos (n.) 
hire (sb.), fucrOSs 

(vb.), fiurdovfieu 
historian, avyypatfte^s 
hither, SeDpo, ivddbe 
hog, xo*iw»j 
hold, exoo 
hollow, Ko7\os 
home, oIkos, BS/xos 

at home, o^koi 

from home, oXkoBcv 
homewards, oXkoJ^^ 
honest, <nroi;5aIos, Sficouos, ^irictic^s 
honesty, hrieiKnay diKou6rris 
honour, rifiii 

(vb.), rifidxa 
hope, ^Airfy 
horn, icepas 
homed, Kepara tx"^^ 
horrible, tpofiepSs^ fit€Kvp6s 
horrified, be, cKjrAay^i/at 
horse, tinros 
hot, BepfiSs 
house, oiKia 
huge, AfierpoSf fxtyicros 
humble, rawewSsf often fi4rptos 
hundred, eKcerSv 
hunger, irc7va, Xifxhs 

be hungry, ireiyda> 

die of hunger, Xifj,<p ktrodtufuv 
hunt, Bi\pa 

(vb.), drjpe^a 

(act.), Oripda} 
huntsman, Oripevrfis 
hurt, fiKdirrco 
husband, iarfip 
hush, ffiunrdo) 
hut, oIkIu 



idle, apyhs, ^t^Ovfios 
ignominious, ouaxp^s, &.fticfi5 
ignorant, iifiaBiis 

be ignorant, h.yvouv 
ill (be), voirea; 

fsb.), v6ffos (f.) 

(adv.), ffoKctfs 
ill-fated, Svcrrvx^s, /caKoSa^/iwv 
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illustrious, lKK6yiiuiSi th^6KifUis 

imagine, vouvy iy0vfi€i(r0<u 

immeasurable, ifurpos 

immeasurably, kfih-ptoi, vwffxpvas 

immediately, tMs 

immense, vrepfxtyediiSf air4pavro5 

impart, fieraSovveu 

impatient, be, fiap4us ipip^iv, ieya- 

youcTciy 
impediment, K^KvfM, iyO^fuoy 
impious, curffi-fis 
impiety, curtficia 

importance, to consider of impor- 
tance, vcpi iroXKov woiuffOou 
important, &^i6\oyos 
importune, dftw, A(iraf>w, iani^oXSo 
importunity, Z4r\<nsy iKtrtia 
impose [deceive], ^voKi(» 
impossible, aJB^varos^ oi/x oX6s re 
impossibility, rh ^^ otSv t* thou 

[but usually turn it] 
impostor, <p4ya^ 

improve, itridi^cofiiy fitKrlav yey^aOou 
imprudent, fiaphs, ay^tiros, &\6yurTos 
impudent, avails 
impudence, avaditia 
impute, use airicurBaif or cartas 
inasmuch as, tVcl 
inclined {0€\u) 
increase (intr.), ah^dyofxaij fi€i((»y 

ylyy^adiu 
incur, vweiy tis 
incur (danger), Kivivyt^w 

(charge), airlay cx» 
indebted (owe), oipelXco 

(owe thanks), x^"' oipelKn 
indeed, /u^v, ii4vtoi 
indefensible, k^itXtacros, arflxurros 
indifference, &/icXcia 
indignant (to be), Seiyhy voicitrSai 

(see 'angry') 
indignity, iiSiKrifxay -wayovpyia 
indolence, p^Svfiia 
indolent, p<^dufws 

(vb.), -4w 
induce, ireidu 

inferior, 4)(ra'»v, ^ai)\os, iroyr)p6s 
inflict (injury), dSuceiv 

(penalty), 9iicriy Ka^fiy^ irapd 
influence (vb.), freldu 
inform [teU, learn, etc.] 
ingenious, ffo<p6s 
inhabitants, ol iyoucovyres 
injure, fiKdrrro), &$ik€C0 



injury, dJUucia 

receive injury, iiSucftar&ai 
inn, iray^ioKeioy 
innocent, idtpos, itvadrios 
inquisition, i^trcuris {i^erd(ui) 
inscribe, ypd<pco (comp.) 
inside, Hffoo, fivBov 

insinuate, airoo-rj/uifyw, (nraivlffffofjuaa^ 
insolent, iur€\yi\SyV^pumK65 
insolence, itxreXy^m^ fifipis 
insomuch that, ibarc 
inspect, hrurKondu 
instantly, tvdis 
instead, ivrl (g.) 
instructions, & tipviro 
insult, Sfipis 

(vb.), i$piCoo 
insurrection {use i.voarrjycu)f ffrdfftt, 

hraydarouris 
integrity, use hUatos 
intend, /u^AAcd, Buiyo4ofuu, fiov\€vw 
intention, iirivoia, fiov\fi 
intentional, tKu>yy Iko^ios 
intentionally, 4^ ^trtjSovA^s, ^Kovalws 
intercede, irapcurfTffdcUf (dr4a, h4ofjucu 
intercourse (have), irpos<f>4pea'$(u, 

ffvyyiyyofjuu 
interest, use (rirouS(£^fiv, <nr€^€iy 

those of the Mngf s interest, 01 
rh ^curiK4<os tppoyovyres 

the common interest, rh Koiv6y 

your interest, my interest, rb 
vfi4r€poVy rh ifi6y 
interfere, 'iroKvirparYfioy4of 

[stop], KwXiW 
interrupt (in talk), iwo\ci/ifidyw 

(generally) Ka>k6(a 
interval, after an interval, oh 8<ob 
fuucpovj fipax^ ri hui\nr<&y (often 
with various compounds of 8iA) 
intimate, <pl\oSf iirirHiBtioSy oIkuos 

most intimate ^ends, ol irdyu 
<f>l\oi 
intoxicated [drunk] 
invincible, Oia-ffTfTos 
invite, Ka\4(o (comp.) 

(to do), €UT4eo 
inundation, Korcuc^wrfiSs 
iron (adj.), a'iB7ip4os, -ovs 

(sb.), fflhipos 
irregular (of order), Arcucros 
irregularity, hvoyXaj iro^fa 
island, v^cros,.^ 
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jealous, 4>6oy(p6s 

(suspicious), ftronToj 
jealousy, <pd6vos 
jest, ffKfkmru 

LD jest (partic.) 
jewel, idOosiji), K6<rfjios 
join (tr.), avydirrw 

(intr.), Ttposx^P^^ 
journey, i^Ss (f.) voptla 

be gone on a journey, awohi' 

joy, xop^ 

-ful, irtpixcipfis 
judge, Succurrfis 

^vb.), BucdCco 

(metaph.), Boxet, otofuu, do^d(<io 
jump, inilidu (comp.), fiAXo/ieu 

(sb.), iKfia 
just, iUouoSj hruiK^s 

(adv.) just now, uvp 8^ 
justify, BiKai6oi 

I am justified in doing, Sixains 
clfju voieTv 



K 



kOOP) <l>v\d(T0'a, rripffo 

i animals), rp4<pa 
something in a state), ^x^^^ 
keeper (of animals, gardens, etc.), 

ivifjLtXrrrfjs 
kill, i,iroKT€ly» 

(pass.), iiiroBjrfiffKU, &ir6Wvficu 
kind, IjwioSf <pl\toSf (piAdydpunos 

(sb.), y4pos 

of that kind, roiouros 

of what kind, iroTos, ovoios 

of which kind, ofos 
king, fieuriKehSf ripawos 

(verb), i3curtA.6t;», Hpx** 

(adj.), ficuri\€ios 
knee, 7^10; 
know, oI$a, ytyvdcKUj ^(ora/xoi 



labour, vt^vos 

(verb), iroviw 
ladder, icA.t/Aa| 



lake, Xiftvui 

lamb, h^ufiov^ i^v6s 

lament, icXaluj 6^^po/ioUf 6\o<l>vpofiai 

land, yri 

(property), KA.i}pos, obtrla 
language, y\6i<rau, <l>atrfi 
large, fi^yas 
last (at), r^Kos 

(adj.), toTaros 
lasting, l^fur^osj fi4ficuos 
late, oif'^ 
lately, kprltos 
laugh, ^cXtiUtf 

-able, ytKoioi 

-ter, yt\ws 

at, ncaTayeXctf (g.) 
law, p6ijlos 

-suit, 8fic97 
lawyer, ^wHiyopoSy ype^j^iarc^s 
lay, rf^/At 

(blame), cdridoijuu 
lazy, &py6s, dxpctos 
lead, &7W, fiyoiificu 

-er, riyefju&v 
leaf, ^vAAov 
leap [jump] 
learn, fuwdaya 

[tidings], yiyvuffKOff irvvOdvofiai 
leave, Ac^^cd (comp.) 

give leave [allow] 

off [stop] 

alone, idw 
leg, (TK^Kos, irovs 
legal, K6fiifxos 
lend, liavfl^o) 

loan, Zdyeur/M 
less, /*€/«>/, fj<r<r«v (adv. neut.) 
let, iduf let go, i^irifu 
letter, ivunoXi) 
liar, if/6u8^s, ^cvirn^s 
libel, Aoi8op(a 
liberty,- 4\fv0€pia 
licentious, Utoktos, iucSXarros 
lie, ^€^€(r6cu 

(sb.), tf^eGfios 
lie, KcurOcu 

down, KarcucKlvofixu 
lift, afpctf (comp.) 
light (vb.), &irreiy 

(sb.), <»ft>s 

in the light of, iv M^pci, or sim- 
ply &s 
like, Zfioios 

(vb.) [love] use iaiievos, ri^ecos 
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likelj, to be, /<Aa», or lue cuc^i 
likewue, loe^dnmt 
limit, 5pof 

(rb.), ^/^tf« 
line (military), t<(|<s 

fonn in line, Tiacur^m, (intr.) 

(tr.) Tia<K0 
WnXfiHL, kKohut (g.), iucpodoitai (g.) 
little, /<4«f»^f 

a little, fUKp6v riy or ri 
live, (dcff 9idy» 
loan, diif'fur^a 

long, fieucpSs [ten feet long, «ay of 
ten foot in length, firiicos] 

(after, before), xoWtp 

for, xo$4a 

no longer, obxiri 

80 long (time), roffovrov 
look, ffKovta, kBpiu^ 0\4Tru 

after, iirifit\4ofJuu 

(appear), SoKctv, tpcdyiorOcu 

(Hb.), %t, ^KififM 
lord, 9t<nr^ris 
loHO, &ir({AAv/ii 
loHH, to bo at a, itirop^a, iifn)x<iy4(o 

(adj.), Avopos 
loHt, bo, kiro\iff9tu 
loud, /i^ar 

to Hpoak loud, /u^ tpBiyytffBai 
lovo, ^tX^» 

rt>e in lovo), ^poy (g.) 

(Hb.), Ipws, 0i\/a 

(for thing), imBvyiia, 
lovoly, KdK6s, irtpiKciWiis 
low, Tairtw6f 

(adv.), rairtivus 
luok, T^x*? 

(good), f^x^tt 

(adj.), cfrrwxij 

(verb), e^rvx^w 

•loBA, r\^/ii»i/, Ta\a/irw/)os 
lyre, KiBdpa 

play lyre, KtBapt(u 

player, KiBopurHts 



mftdi bo, fjuUpofjLtu 

(adj.), fAv»iK6sf fitfifivtl^s 

•nees, ftoWa 
magnanimous, ytpmios 
magniiloent, /nryoXoirpcir^} 
magnifloence, ufToXoirp^ta 
maiden, jc^, v«(fi9cyos 



I 



maintain, r§ 

majesty, his, ^ fitunXm 

majority, olvXeiores 

make, woitir 

(laws), Bitreai 
(officers), KaBurriMoi 
(peace, war), iroUUriku 

! terms), <r\rfxj»pu9, {rvv0c«F0eu 
way), ira^Ncxwpcfr (advance) 

malicious, <pBov€p6s, k(uc6s 
man (person), &yBp<vwos 

(opp. * woman ') iyiip 

-kind, &yBp€owoi 
manage (contrive), ZuarpJur<r&rB<u 
&<rr€ 

(administer), 9iouc4u 
manger, (fxirvri 
manifest, 5^\os, ^avcpos 

-ly, ^ayepas, IhiKoy^i 
manner, rp6Tos 

(all manner of), vcurroTos 
many, 7ro\6s 
marriage, ydfios 
marry, yt^itco 

(of father), iK^vuou 
marble, \lBos 

(adj.), xiBiyos 
marvels, Badfutra 

-lous, Bavficuh-6s 

(vb.), Bavfjui.((a 
master, tfairSrrfs 

(vb.), KpareTy 
material, cksvos 
matter, irpceyfia 

what is the matter with, rl 

in the matter of, Ttpi (g.) 

no matter, ovhtv Bia^pei 
mean, iceuciJs, ouo'xpoKtpd'fis 
means, firixcarfi 

by no means, ovhofi&s (jurfi-) 

by means of, Bid [prepositions] 
measure, fih-p-os 

(vb.), -4w 

take measures, vapourKevd(u, 
Bpay ri 

by these measures, oSrws 
meat, Kpias (n.) 
meditate (tr.), iv y^ ^x^^ 

(intr.), /3ouX(vc(r0cu 
meet, ianarrdwy avytKBw {th) 

(a man), w^pavx^uf tiv( 

(in battle), iarrurr^yai 
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meetmg, alvotios 
melt (intr.), awrfiKm 
merchant, tyLvopos 
mercy, often ^vyyvdifiTj 

at mercy, wiroxefptos 
merit, iper^, a|(a 

(vb.), &|toy fhcu 
message, &yye\la (often concrete) 
messenger, Hyy^^os 
method, firixca^i vSpos^ rpSvos 
middle, midst, fieaos 
might, may, often e^eari 
mild, fi^rpios, vpats 
military, iro\€fuK6s 

experience, etc., ffureipia rod 
vo\4fiov 
mina, fivu 
mind, vovsy Stdyoia 

be of one mind, Sfiovoea) 
minister (of king), <rviJ.$ov\os 
mischief, kokSu 

(of children), irouSta 
miserable, 4\€w6s, olKTp6s 
mistake, aftaprdifoi) 

{ah.) fOfxaprla 
mookf' 4yy€\ay (d.) 
moderate, -fierpios 
modest, <r<&<l>pa>u^ fxirpios 
modesty^ fi€Tpi6T'ri5, diS(&s 
moment, in a momtot, ei/dvs 

for a moment, ohiyov ti, fipaxv 



Tl 



m(ftiey, apylpiov 
month, fiiiv (m.) 
monument, fivrnxeToy 
more, TrAeoj/, fiaWov 

(adj.), ir\€<ou 

the more, Utr^ . . . roffo'lntp . . 
moreover, kcCl d^ Kui, koI /x-^f Koi 
most, irXcioTos 

for the most part, as hr\ rh tfoKv 
motionless, &KlvTfros 
mountain, opos (n.) 
mourning [black dress] 
mouth, (TTOfia (n.) 
move, KwecD, fxidlffTqfjit (trans.) 

to anger, etc. , KoBlarrifii ets 
moved, be (use "words of fear, 

anger, etc.) 
multitude, vXtjBosj n. 6x?<os 
murder, ^oveincy hnroKT^ivoi 
music, fiowriK^ 

-al, -k6s 
musician, -k6s 



mutiny, ardfris 
mutual, vphs oAA^Aoi/s 



N 



naked, yv/iySs 

name, oyo/xa (n.) [fame] 

(vb.), 6vofjLd^o)j KaA.€(v 
named, 6y6/xaTi, KoXoi/xeyos 
narrative, /ivOoSj \6yos 
narrow, crreySs 
naturally (with adj.), ^tJaet 

(= as was natural), $^, or us 
cIkSs 
nature, <f>^(rts 
near, ir4\aSj iyy^s (g.) 
nearly, (rxeS^i/, /xSyoy ou 
necessary, ayaeyKoios 

(sb.), rh imrfideia 

it is necessary, aydyicrif Se?, 

necessity, ^ydyicrj 
need, hio^uu, or use Set 

no need, oh^\y Set 
needle, ^i\6vt\ 

neglect, oXiyaoca (g.), d/ieAcD (g.) 
negotiate, vpaaffw 
neighbour, b vX^trioy 
neither, ovddrfpos (/at?5-) 

. . nor, oiire . . ofjre 
new, KouySsf yeos 
next day, Tp vcrrepaic^ 
night, vv| 
no, ov vdyu, o(^, ^Kurra. § 183. 

say no, ov (pruA^ kvapvovtiai 
noble (in birth), evyeHjs 
nocturnal, yvurepivis 
noise, ^6<pos 
none, ovStls (fiijS-) 

the more, obdfy fjiaWoy 
nonsense, \rjpos,<p\iNipla 

to talk nonsense, Kripeiy 
nor, ouSe (wT^Se) 

again, ovSe fi-fiy 
north, fiopeas 
northern, vphs fiopeav 
nose, p7s 

notable, KXeiySs, cMnifios 
noted, iirltrriiiios, yy<&pifio5 
notice, yiyywffKWf cua^dyofiat 

(attend), vpostxeiy vovv 
now (time), vvy 

(particle), Ik 
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nniisaiifie (often with adj.), htax^P^i 

0ap6f, HaxjHis, Cfr verb [hate] 
nmnber, hpSiUt 
nnmezoiu [manj] 



oak, 8p«^ (f.) 

obey, Tcitfafuu (d.> 

obligation, tue xa^ fx««'i <" Aroo'€«' 

oblige [compel] 

obliged (indebted), o^iKu 

observe [say] [see] [look] 

obstinate, Svnr€t»fis 

obstruct, iu0\6u 

obtain, terdofiaif Xofifidyttf rvyxii^tf 

(gen.), icoidCofuu 
occasion, on that occasion, rSrt 

on another occasion, &AXot€ 

to occasion, xapexu 

occupy, KOT^XflV 

occur (befall), yiyvt^Bai 

(think), use /3ovA.c^», ZtaofofurOai, 
etc. 
oif, in comp., Airo-, ^k-, &c, 
offence, huMpria, afidprrifia 
offend, Xvircii', is hpy^y Kaffurrweu 
offensive, wiKp6st fiapvsi iraxHs 
offer, pres. and imp. of SlSwfUf or 
<say one will give,' or traptx" 
^make offer), often 4s \6yovs 
ixdfiu, or use hrciryy4?i\oficUf 
[sacrifice] 
office, ^x^ 

official (sb.), ipx^t^, ol iv r4\u 
often, ToWdKis 
oil, IfXuoy 

(vb.), 6i\§i(pt(r$ou (oneself) 
old, ira\cu6s 
man, y4pv 
woman, ypavs 
in old times, vdXai 
grow old, yripdffKO) 
how old, throe years old, T6(ra, 
rp/o, Iny yryo¥^s 
oligarch, ikiyapyos 
-y, iKiyapxla 

be under oligarchy, iXryop- 
X^ofuu 
once, iror^ (eno.) 

(only once), llira( 
at onoe, c&^s 
one, iff 



one another, CaAsjAm 

hy one, icatf 
only, fi^>ior (adj. -as) 
open (a book), i^^Unrcar 

(door, etc.), ^wiyw 
oppose (intr.), &rrM*ri|Mu 
opportunity, icatp6s 

he took first op{K>rtmiity, use 

I have fine opportunity, itaXws 

fx^i A<^^ or wuf^x^ 
oppreB&f fiapilnm, m(m 

the oppressed, ol rukaacmpov' 
luvot 
oracle, xpiKrr^pior 
order (sb.), ic6<rfios [command] 

(vb.), ice\€T&tt 

in order (successively), i<^^s 

in order to, Tya, &s, etc. 
orderly, ic6<rfuos 
ordinary [usual] 

(poor), ^auAof, fUix^P^^ 
ornament, ic6<rfios 
other, &AAof 

(of two), ercpos 

the other day, vpiftfy 
otherwise, cl Sd /i^, &AAtf5 
ought, »€?, xp^ 
outrage (vb.), &8tJC6», AtrcAYctv, 

(sb.), 9i3fMS 
outrageous, &you3iiis 
outside, H^to (g.) 

on the outside, rh, l|»9cy 
over (ended), rtKevrda 

all over (prep.), often use was 
overcome, Kpareiv 
overjoyed, irepixap^s 
overpower, Kpartw, KaraarpiylfOtrBai 
overtake, KaroKofjifiduofy tpBdyv 
overtures (make), inucripuKtvofiai 
overwhelm, KorafidWw 
owe, l^flKu 
owner, BetnrSrnSf 6 K€KTrifi4tfos 



pain, oSvvfiy A\yos 
palace, ^cunXeioy 
pale, &XP^^ 
pardon, ^vyyv^firi 

(vb.), ^vyyiyy^KM 
parliament, iKK\iiala 
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part, ti4po5 

it is the part of, tari (gen.) 

with [give, sell] 
partake, /uer^x^ 

particular, often efs t«, or & fukKurra 
particularly, ir(£yu, (r(f>^pa, fid^urra 
party-spirit, fyis 
pass (get before), ^Bda^y 9p6fjL^ 

by, irapUvm 

on, iroptcVou, vpoUvai^ irap€\Btty 
passage, ir6pos 
passionate, o^ifs, Ov/xoctS^s 
past (prep.), irofNi 
pay (generally), &iro5(8w/u 

penalty), $(k77i/ BiSapu 

(soldiers), fiurObv iaroBowcUf 
fjLur$6a} 

^taxes), t€K4w 

(sb.), fJuaOSs 
peasant, AypoucoSj abTovpy6s 
pebble, \ldos 
peevish, li6(rKo\os 
penalty, 5(ioj, Cnfda 
people (subjects), rh irA.^0os, ot 
ipX^fieyoi 

(persons), &y6p<airoi, iroXXoi 
perceive, au(rd<Ufofi<Uf yiyvuinca 
perfect, r^Xcios 
perfectly, wdyv, (r<f>6dpa 
perfidy, &trar^, vpodoirla 
perfidious, ivuTTosj vpoB6TTis 
perhaps, iffws 
peril, kIv^vvos 

be in peril, /ueXAo), KwZvv€{n9 
perish, &ira\Av/uat, airo9trfi<rKu 
perjure (oneself), iviopKtco 
perjury, hnopKia 
permit, iam, iirirpeTro) 
perplex, 4s hvoploa/ Kodtffrdyou 
perplexed, &iroposj kfiiwoofos 

be, imop4<a 
perplexity, iacopia 
persevere, ififieveiy, fx^ iro;6€ir$ai 
persist, SuaxvpiC^fMi 
person [man] 
persuade, iretdw 
persuasive, vtdaySs 
perusal, hvJsyvwaLs 
pestilence, v6ffo5 
philosopher, ^iK6<Twpo5 
philosophize, ^iKo<roo4<a 
philosophy, ^iKoawpia 
physician, lvrp65 



piece, it^poSi fi6ptoy 
piety, cvtre/Seia 
pillage, TopBfw, apvd^ta 
pine, TcvK^ 

pious, €Vff€^S 

pit, tpvyyua 

pitch (camp), (trpcn'owtBe^Oeu 
pitiless, yriKefis, filcuos 
pity, ll\€05, oTicros 

(vb.), ^A.cc», oiKTl(c» 

a pity if, itivhy €i 
place, r6nros 

to take place, ylyyofjuu 

to give place, irapaxupfty (d.) 

(vb.), IffrrifUy riSrifu (comp.) 
plague, y6(ros (f.) 
plain f manifest), 8^Aof, ^aytp6s 

(so.), irc8W 
plaintive, olicrpSs 
plan, fiovK-fij firixnrfif Myoia 
plant, ^vr6y 

(vb.), (pvre^f rldrjfu- 
plausible, cvnpeiHiSf 7ri9ay6s 
play, iral(u 

(lyre), see lyre 
plead, inroKoydofuu 

J say, ask] 
er, ^uyfiyopos 
pleasant, ^d^s, rcprifSs 
please, ipccKciy 

be pleased, ^So/mu 
pleasure, riSoy^ 

take pleasure, x**^ 
pledge (faith), iyyuifjuu 
plot, hrifiovK'fi 

(vb.), iirificv\€6w (d.) 
plunder, Xe^a 

(vb.), (TvAi^Ctf, Xfjt^O/iOi 

plunged, be, ^jUT^rrcv, ^sx^irrw 
poet, irotTTT^s 
poetic, irojijTwicrfj 
poetry, trolijtris 

art o%poetry, ^ roitiriicfi 
point (sb.), iic/ti^, oix/t*^ 

(vb.), BelKyvfUj B7)\6o» 
poison, (pdpfiaKoy 

to poison, <l>apfJuiK(p iivoKTelyw 
poke, Keyr^w 

fun, (TK^tnrm 
policy, t5 hriTtj^fioy 
polite, ioTctof, x^^*^^ 
politely, -Kpjws, irpadrara 
political, roAiTiKOs 
poor, x4yris 
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poor (pitiable), oiKrp6sy i\fiv6s 
(mean), ^vKos, fiox'^p^s 

popular, lhifio7iK6s 

popular faction, 6 Srjftos 
assembly, iKKKriala 

portion, /xcpos (n.) 

possess, KtKTTfflOUjlEX^ 

possession, Krrfia 
possible, BvyarSst oi6s re 

as much as possible, &s vXtiff- 
Tov, tri iJuiKiara 

as badly as possible, ias 
Kdxiffra 

as great as possible, &s 
fieyiaros 
posterity, ol fitWovrts, ol iTtytyS/xeyoi 
pour, x<" (comp.) 
power, Kpdrosy Suvofus 
powerful, ix^ryasy KparepSsy iffx^^s 
practise, iurKtWy fifKtrdu 
practice, fie\erfj 
praise, hraivew 

(sb.), ivaivos 
praiseworthy, BavfidcrioSy ivauffr6s 
pray, tdriny l^xKopiot 
precaution, cvAtiiSeia, irp6voia 

take precaution, irapcuTKevd.(<Uy 
€v\afitiadcUt vpSvoiav <£X^^ 
precious, rifuosy iroXi/reA^* 
precise, hcpi^s 

prefer, vpocupfiffOaiy 0cA.», /3ov\o/uu 
prejudice, iuppoarvvri, ififXrtpia [folly] 
prepare, iraf>oMr«€i;(£f« 
prepared, 'iroiyios 
prescribe, KcXcva 
prescribed, be, ttpnuxoa, 
presence, vapovcrla 

in the presence, use irap<iv 

into the presence, vpos 
present, be, irapeivou 

(vb.) [hand in], vap4x<o 

(vb.) [give] « 

the present ...yd vxiv 
presently, owt/ko, rax^ 
press, iri^fw 

(metaph.), XacapSa 
presume, iieya <ppovi(o (be proud) 
pretend, irposn-oteo/xou, often A.^(tf, 

pretext, trp6<f>curis 

on the pretext, 'Kpo<^i(6fA€yoSy 
or a>s 
prevail on, irtiBu 



prevent, JcwAvof 
previous, 'wp6repos 
price, Ti/A^ 
pride, Zfipis 

oneself, /teya ippovSt 
priest, Up€V5 
prince, /ScurtXcvs 
prison, Seafiomipiov 
prisoner, SeafitirniSy BeBcfievos 
private, IXios 

(man), i^it&rris 
privilege, rifiii 
prize, &0A.OV 

(vb.), iTfpl ToAAou TFOieia-dou 
probable, €1x65 (neut.) 
proceed, rrpSfifiiy tpxoymi 
procession, irofiirfi 

walk in procession, wofivtwu 
proclaim, irpoKrfpvaacD 
produce, irapdytOy irap^xo^ 

(evidence), trapexoi^tu 
profess, hrayylWoiJucu 

(see pretend) 
profession, t4x^ 

(make profession), use profess 
profit, KepZos, dxpfXla 
prohibit, ovk 4da 
project, itrlyoia^ fiovK^vfia 

have a project, fxrixo^aidal riy 
ete. 
promise, vvuxxv^ofxai 
proof, TCKfiiipiov 
property, xfi^M^'^ai tA ivra 
prophet, fidyris 
propose [ask] 
prosecute (war), Ixc<r0a(» \afi4aOai 

(g-) 

protect, (T^C^y cLfivvd) 

protest, deivhy voif7(rBcu, ax€T\id(a 

protrude, iKO-TTJucu 

proud, iJ.€ya\60p<av, ceixyds 

be proud, fieya <ppov4<i»y acfi- 
y^yofjuu 
prove, itriBelKyvfii, atroipaivfo 
proverb, irapoifjua 
provide, TrapourKivd^w, vaptxt^ 

for, depaTTfiw, jSouA-ciietv irfpi 

oneself with, 7rapcurK€vd(u, 
Topidu 

[take care of] ^iri/ueAou/tai 
provmce, i/>x^> X^P^ 
provocation (to suffer), aliKuffBai^ 
vaBfiy 

prudence, aacppoiriyTj 
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prudent, <rdnppwv 

be prudent, ffwippovdw 
public, trifi6<rios 
publicly, drifio€ri<f, is rhv d^fiov 
puU, IAiccd 

out, i^mpioi 
punish, KohAiu, SliaivKafiuyTrapd (g.) 
punisbment, (yjfjda 
purchase, avfo/xou^ ay opd(ofuu 
purpose, fiovX-fiy hdvoia 

on purpose, iviTifits 

for' the very purpose, 8i' cArh 
rovTo ipa 
pursue, BuiKQ) 
push, w^eo) 
put, rldrj/ju 

oftf du/afidXXoiJXU 

on, iTfpifidWecrdau 

up, KaBia'TqfUy idpe^o» 
putrid, fftarpSs 
pyramid, irvpap.ls, f . 



Q 



quality) use dtosy &c. 

quantity, use Bcros, &c. 

quarrel, ^x^P*j *P*^ 

(vb.), ipi((af ^ia(f>€pofJLCUf i^/jxpur- 

queen, fiaciKeia 

quell, vaOeiv, vikolv^ Kurex^iy 

question, ipdnt^ixa 

ask question, ipardw 
quick, rax^s 

(adv.), -€«s 

witted, ayxivovs 
quiet, ^trvxos 

(be), VwX«^C«»' 
quietly, riffirxfios^ ijpefia 
quite, vdyv, (r<p6dpaj rh Trapdvav 

B 

rabble, ^x^os 

race, BpSfioSy ayjjv 

(vb.), Bp6fi^ StofuAAao/aou 

(tribe), y4yos (n.) 
rail, \oi9op4(o 
raise, c^pw (comp.) 

(army), {i;AAe7« 
rampart, TfixtfffM 
range, rdcrffu 
rank (military), rd^is 

SIDO. O.P.] 



rapid [quick] 
rash, Opaurhsy AarKrirTos 
rashly, &irep«nc^irT»s 
rate, at any rate, 76, 70UV 
rather, /ioAAoy, ^^toy 

(somewhat), Ti, fifrplco^ 
ravage, Sjjovi', rtfiytiy 
reach (arrive) 
read, hvayiyvuxxKoa 
ready, troifios 

(with past part.), ffS?; 

witted, irfxjivovs 
reassure, 7rapa0ap<r^vu 
real, &\9}6i^s 
reality, rb ^v, ^ &\^0»a 

in reality, t^py(p, r^ 6yTt, iXriOus 
really, t^ 6vti 

reason (ground^, aiVfa, rh atnov 
reasonable, ippovifiosy vovv ex^*' 
reasonably, elKSras 
rebel, use hrocrrhs, or iL<t>t<rrriK^i 

(vb.), ^iroffT^yoUf iTCtyaffTTJyou 
rebuke, fiffitpofxcu, AoiSopety 
receive, B^xofuu (comp.), hx^i^dya 
recently, ytwrrlj hpritas 
recess, fivx^s 
recognize, kvceyiyvjiffKa 
reconcile, IwoAAaero-w 
reconciliation, l^vvaKXay4\ 
reconnoitre^ hrurKovaj or use Kara 

e4ay 
recover (illness), ajroXXaTT/i/ai 

(property), aycuco/jil^oficu 
red, ipv6p6s 
redeem, iKX^cD, ffdo^ot 
redress (remove), acfyoupx 

(cure), &K€7<r6(u, la<rBou 

(rid), &iraAA(£(r(rci> 
reduce (a town), eKuy, va^iffracrBcu 

(to a state), KaJdiffTdvau, t\s 
refer, ^ya^fpeiy 
reflect (on plans), fiovXeiofuu 

(on facts), ivdvyiioficu 
refresh (oneselfj, avomu4<a 
refuse, -ovk iBcKeiyy often 06 <l>rifit 

when fut. 
refute, i^eXeyxetv 
regard (Ht.), jSXeireiy, a-Koireiy 

(met.), TTOififfdai, o^ofxouj Kplya 
regret, /uera/icXef, ixeToyyuyou 
reign, fioun?yE{Kay &px(» 
reject, airoideo;, often oh 04xo» 
relate, i^rryeofiaiy A^w, ci77€AA«, 

S 
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r^ate, it relates to, £m «^ 
rriation, (tnrTo^ 

release, inAAir<rw, Acntf^M, iif*nfu 
leUere, iraAAi0v« 

[help] c^iimu, wfcA«ar 
religion, Ae-i^m. 
religioiu, tlatfiifi 
rdish, ^iA«, ^/loc, or use i^ant 
rel J on, wdwoiBa 
remain, /i^m* 
remainder, Xocrifr (trtpos) 
remaiicaUe, $avfidinoSf terofwos, 9€a^6% 
remarkably, tr^ptiy wdyv 
remed J, ^Mt tueor, firpc""^ 

(yb.), idofttUj ije4ofuu 
remember, fUfonifuUf fiyrifunrevto 
remit, k^itnu 
remonatrate^ Sciy^yvoccib^ai, iiyaveuc- 

rcijK, ahuurdai 
remore, Supaiptw, ixfid^K^ 
rend off, kwocxl((u 
renowned [famous] 
repair, inu^cifw, &icf <(/i4u 
repast, Zthrvov 
repaj, &iro8ot)iau 

(a person), ifitlfiofuu 
repeat, a^ii A^cti^ 

(say often), BpuKw, lfjiy4v 
repeated, iroA.t/f 
repeatedly, iroAXciirff 
repent, /tcro/t^Act, /lerotyoda 
reply, kiroKplyofuu ' 
repress, Kwr4x» 
repulse, use cr^oX^vou 
reputation, iL^iw^M 
request (vb.), &|«j(0, alriar 
require, 94ofmi ; or use 8ci 
rescue, 0'(^^efK 
resemblance, dfjunSn^s 
resemble [be like] 
resent, 6pyi(ofjLcUf ixBopua 
reside, ivoMiu 
resign, irapaffoPKGu, vpoirjia 
vesignation(in trouble), use {nrofxivot, 

iv^xofxeu 
resist, i^i^yofAOi, ia^israurBai 
resolve, dioi'ooO/Mu, iSouAc^ often 

SoiTffl 

resolved, iiiXXMVy $t$ov\€Vfji4yo9 
resort, fpotrdot 

(to plan), TfdirtirOai irp6s 

resources, r^ focfpX'^'^A 
respect, (r4$a) 

(sb.), o/crxi^iny 



lespecdng, ««^ 
test [remainder] 

go to rest, h 
restore [repay] 

[pot back^, oiaks 

(reoonadtute), orr^pt^ 
restrain, mcrfxuy asrx«. cmAvv 
result, 9^ r4hK, rh yer6fi€wmf 

the result was, |i/W/9i| e5«Tc 
retire, arax^'P^**, aarepxo/uu 
retreat, 4kex«ip«w 

(sb.), iumx^p^is 

(place of retreat), mro^vT^ 
return, ^nw, ireoxofuu, or use * agaio' 
revenge, rifMwpla 

(vb.), TifUtfpcMrftn 
revive, ayairy«v, oMi^iflmu 
revolution (to make), pfttrcplitu^ 
reward, ZSopow 

to reward, x^^ cnrDSoCyoi 
rich, irXaCaun 

to be rich, tAoi'Tcw 
riches, vAoOros 
rid, get rid of, hiraXXdafftvdcu 
ride, hnreCta^ iXccivw 
ridiculous, y€\o2osy KaraytXatrrof 
right, 6p06sf diKouts 

set right, Siopdw 

-hand, Se^id 
ring, Scuct^Xms 
rise, iyoffrrivcu 

against, itrayarrriytu 
rivalry, tpiKorifda 
river, trortmSs 
road, W<^s (f.) 
rob, (TvAofitf, iLtjxupfof 
robber, icXemys 
robe, xeir\of , Ifidriov 
rock, Tch-pa 

rogue, iroyrip6sj KKetmis, <f>4va( 
roguery, inrarfij irovripla 
rope, tnrdpToy, icd\tas (m.) 
rose, ^<J5oy (f.) 
rough, rpaxvs 

(manner), HypoiKos 
roughness, kypoucla 
round (adv.), irepl, in comp. 
rout, is ii>vyi\v KaOUrrnfJu 
route, d^i^s (f.) 
royal, 0curl\€ios 
ruin (vb.)» iLir6\Kvfii, ^la^tlpot 

(sb.), ^|(i$A.€ia, ita^opdf tXtBpos 

(be ruined) Air^AwAo, ftWAAv/xat 
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rule, ttpx^^^ 

(sb.), itpxh 
ruler, Apx^yy 86<nr<^i^ 
run, rpexfo 

away, &iro8i8pa(r/ca> 
rush, Tp4xo»y ^(p»fjuuf etc 
rustic, AypoiKos 



B 



saoredy £7105, tc^^r 

sacrifice, Oi^co 

(sb.), 0u<r£a 

to sacrifice (metaplior), irpolrifii 
sacrilege f commit), our^dot 
sad, olKTpos 
sack, apir(£^», iropBca 
safe, cur^oA.'^s, c^f 
sail, irAeev 

(sb), IcTioy 
sailor, vadrrfs 
sake, for sake of, ^v€Ka 
salute, a(nrd(ofim 
same, 6 axrrds 

as, use dat. , also see i/M- (comp. ) 
sanction, trvvcuvem 
sanctity, CByiin)s 
sane, tfi^pwv 
satisfaction (legal), 8(107 
satisfied, to be, use ap4aKnw 
savage, fidpfiapos, &ypios 
save, (r(&(o0 (comp.) 
scarcely, fi6\is 

scattered (troops), di€(nro^fi4uoi 
school (met.) ii.y<i>v 
scruple, to, kiroKvia 
sea, OcUoo'tra 
seal, a^ipayis 

(vb.) <r<ppaeyl(ia 
search, (tiria 
seated, to be, KdOrifim 
secede, inroarrrivai 
secassion, &ir6<rTcurts 
second, ie^fpvs 

(of two), enpas 
secretly, xp^a^ \ddpa, often use 

Kttyddyu 
secure [safe] 

(vb.), <r«^f» 
security, iunpdK/eia 
sedition, frrdo'is 
see, ^da 
seek, Cvreu 



seem, ^oKfivy ^aivcvBoi 
seize, XsmfidvoOf atp4o9 (comp.) 

((^portunity), XP^^^ 
select, cup4ofuu 
self-willed, avBaS^s 
sell, irwA.€w, ixoS6adcu 
senate, fiouXii 
senator, fi9v\€vrfis 
send, W/uTo; (con^.) 

for, fi€Tcar€fiirofiM, 
sensible, <l>p6yi(jL0Sf ^wer6s 
senseless, iy^riros 
separate, x^P^C^ 
separately, x^P^^^ **^' ^kcuttov 
serious (opp. jest), avov^cuos 
servant, ouc^s [slave] 
serve, t^perelv 

(soldier), <rTpaT€^€a6at 
service, Oipaveia 

(favour), cv€py€ffia 

do a service, ux^eXwj w<p4K€iay 

trapix"^ 
servile, ZoiKeioSj Sov\orrperfjs 
set, ttmifUf ridrifu 

up, Ka$i(rrriiM, 

upon, hri0€(r0M 
settied, it is, d^KCi, SeSoKToc 
several, 7ro\6s 
severe, <rK\i^p6s, wfnis 

(pain), lfiv6s 
severely, itrxvpas, <nf>6^0a 
shake, riydtro'CD, Kiven 
shame, ax^doSi cdaxvyn 

a shame, auiirxf^^t ^^vy6y^ ^X^* 
\My 

pmt to shame, clffxjjpm 
shameful, cuaycp6s 
shameless, kvcud^s 
shamelessness, oycdBeia 
shape, iMtp<l>ii 
shapeless, &fiLop<pos 
share, fjunpa, n4pos {n.) 

(vb.), /A«-^x» (g-) 
sharp (lit.), 6^is 

(met.), <ro<f>6s 
shave, (vpeiv, Kclpct 
shelter, Karaupuyfi 
shew, H^Kyvfu 

off, hriiclKyvfM 
shield, ixniis (f.) 
shift, iiroT^, fivX""'^ 
ship, yavSf irKolw 
shocking, HeiySs, iure\yf}s 
shoot, To^iAifff iiroicrtiyuj TpavfiaTl(<» 
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shore, yr\y aiyuM\6s 
short, fipax^s 

in short tune, rdxoy rdxos 
should (ought), Se? 
hout, fiodw 

(sb.), M 
shrike, Up6v 
shudder, ^iy6w 
shut, JcAcior (comp.) 
siok, poffuu 

be sick, voa^ct 
sickness, vStros 
side (in discussion), yyi&fjut 

by side of, vnp^ (d.) 

t^e side of, ppovuv r& roD 
signal, ffrjfieidy 

give signal, arjiJudiw 
silence, ceYi 

in silence, (rr/j; 
ilent, tnonr&y 

be silent, (nydofy ffumdm 
ilyer, &pyt}pos 

(adj.), af>7upot/s 
simple, airKovs 
simply, aarKios, ix6vw 
simultaneously, &tM 
singular, BavfjJjiTios, 9tivSs 
sinister, &Sueos 

(look), aicudpcffirds 
sir, 2 Mpanre 

my good sir, 2 'toi^ 
sire, & 0curt\tVj etc. 
sister, iiBeKtfyff 
sit, KdBinuu (comp.) 
situated, xtifitpos 
situation, B4<ns (or use xotpioi^ 
skilful, 9wl>6si iirurHifjMv 

(adv.), ffXHfKos 
skill, rex^ 
slack (vb.), xaKdw 

(sb.), &^tfjievos 
slaye, 9ov\os 
slaypdll] 
deep, 0in^ 

(vb.), cUSor, Koff- 
slighily, fuKp6v ri 
elG^h, iipyia^ p<fduft£(t 
slothful, ^(^Svfxos 
slothfulness, ^c^dvfitct 
smear, dAjcf^ x]P^fl» 
smell (intr.), 6(0^ 

(tr.), oa<Pf>aSvofieu 
BmUe, yt\da>y fittBuL» 
snail, lAt^ 



so, ofhoa 

that, fi<rr6 

much, To<roi)ros 

much (adv.), roarovrov 

not BO much . . as, o& fiaWov . . ii 

sober (mind), v^pav 

sobriety, <ro»<ppo(r^ifri 

soil, TTJ 

soldier, ffrparu&Tris 

solemn, ff€fAv6s 

solemnity, trefiySTris 

some, ^vuM 

. . others, ol fUv , , olZ4 
-times, ivi6T€ 

•^What, /JLtTplvSf Tl 

son, veus 

soon, rdxctj ov Bih fuuepovy rax^i 

how soon? ivrhs 7r6<rov xp6vov 
soothe, 0ap<rvv(Of irapafiudovfJiai 
sooihsayer, yJams 
sophist, ffwpttrr-hs 
sorrow, &\yo5y A-wirtj 

(vb.), A\7€», fiap4as ^ejpw, x«- 
\ejrcos (^€pw 
sorry, be, dAyw 
sort, what, irciios 

all sort, TFw^oios 

common sort, vKijOos 
soul, ^'wx^ 
spare, ^e^o/icu (g.) 
sparing, ^ei^oiA^s, ipcatKoSy fih-pios 
speak, Aeyttf 

speaker, ^^orp, hf/ui.'fiyopos 
spectacle, 6^a 
spectator, Oeariis, irofx&y 
Erpeech, \dyos 
spend, ivaXitricof 
spirit, irveG/ia, rjwxfl 
^endid, \afi7rp65y Ka\65, iroAvrcA^f 

-ly, fC(iAAioTa 
Spoil, 9V\dc9 

(sb.), Xe/a 
sport, irci(<» 
spot, r<firos 
spring (vb.), ytyyetrBai 

peap], TTTj^dM 
spy, KorrdirKoiros 
squander, iufoXiaiea 
stab, kiroar<pd{fi9 
stag, l\a^o» 
st^rcase, ic\i)ua^ (m.) 
standard, (nifUiov 
start, SpfidofMou 

(fright), ^icirAar)'^vai 
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starved, to be, v^wdto 
state [conditioii] 

(political), ir^Xtf 

(fortunes), irpdyfjutTa 
statue, &ya\fM 
stay, fieva 

(tr.), icarexw 
steal, KKeirra 
steep, vposdpTTis 
steward, rofiias 
stick to, 7rpos€xoficu 
still (adv.), HfiMs 

(adv. of time), Iri 

(with comparatives), ?ti 

(adj.), V»^w 
stingy, aX<rxpoK€p^i]5 
stomach, KoiKla^ ycurrfip (f.) 
stone, \lO05 
stop (tr.), iravco 

(intr.), ira^oficu 

put a stop, iraveiPj KtoK^to 

storm, x^^H"^^ 
straight, opB6s 

(adv.), thBv, tMs 
strange, Seivos, Baufuurr6s 
stranger, levos 
stretch, Tilvat 
strike, vK-fjffffcoy ^rardffaw 
strong, iax^p^s 
study, BuxarKOTrew, fiavOdvfif 

[learn], fieheTiu 
stumble, icpoamraiia 
stupid, iftoOrJs, difieXrepos 

subject, 6 apx^l^^^^^ 

[thing], rrpaytiXL 
submit to, ivex^ffdcu 
suburb, irpoaffreTou 
succeed, KarropBdwy evrvx^o^ 
success, einvxia 
successful, cuTox^s 
successively, i<f>€^ri5 
such, TOiouToSj roi6s^€ 
sudden, raxys, airpos^6K7iTos 
suffer, ir<i<rx« 

[allow], idu^ vepuBeiv 

from (disease), voffeiv 

from (person), TroXXhTraBciv vn6 
suffice, kpK^w 
sufficient, iKcuf6s 

to be sufficient, ^iceof 
suicide, to commit, kunhu fiid^effBai' 
suit, alien 

sull^, li6sKo\oSf TpaxOs 
sullen, irKv6p(av6Sf disKoKos 



sum, of money, kpy{fpiov 
summon, KaX4<a 

(legal), T^posKoKuffBax 
sun, liXios 

superintend, hriji^Kfofuu 
superior [better] 

be superior, Zioupipta (g.) 
suppliant, iKenis 

be a suppliant, Urrfwu 
supply, vapouTK€vd(u, irapex» 
support, ift^pa 

S maintain], rp4<f>a 
interest), aire^ta, kfivvoa 
suppose [think] 
supreme, KpdrurroSf Kpeiairtaw 

to be supreme, Kpardw 
sure, (Tcu^s 

I am sure, oVia troupm 

I am sure to, fi4Wa) 
surpass, yixdu 
surprise [astonish] 

(military), hrposd6KrjTov \afittv 
suspect, inrorrre^ 
suspected, firoTcros 
suspicion, {mo^la 
swear, Hftyu/u 
sweat, idpds 
swim, v€co 
sword, |/^oy (n.) 



T 



table, rpdire(a 
tablet, S/atos (f .) 
tail, KepKos 
take, aipea (comp.) 

[bring], i-yoo^ (f>4pco 
take to (a course), rpairearBai irp6s, 

ApXcffBcu 
tale, fivBoSf \6yos 
talent, rdXayroy 

(mental), ^^€<ris 
talk, BiaXeyofMi 
tall, fiuKpSs 
task, flpyov 
tax, ((fopos 
teach, BiBdffKw 
tedious, <rx*>Xcuos, Hih. (TXoXrj 
tell, A.67W, &776AA(tf, Srj\oa 
temple, iepSv 
tend, Btpoeir€6<» 
tenderly cuvoikms, ebficifus 
tent, (TKrijrfi 
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terms, on these, hr\ roirois 

in sach terms, o0ra>, or use 

terrible, terrific, }i€af6s 
terror, Zeos, fp6^s 
thanks, x^^^ 

(vb.), x^"' Hfi4pat, ^X^^^i ivcu- 

theft, K\4fifjuif Kkmri^ 
then, Tore 

(therefore) oJv, rolyvr 
there, ixti 

(motion), ineurf 

from there, iKflBtv 

-upon, ivrauda 

-fore, Toivw 
thief, <l>cop (m.), icKtimis 
thing, often sb. omitted, vpayfia, 

Xfifiua 
think, QtofjMi, 9oK€i (imp.) 

(absolutely), ivdvfieofjuuj vo4<o 

of doing, iv v^ '^X^'-^i Hioofoovfiai 

(estimate), yoftl^atj -^ovfiou 
third, rpiros 
thirst, 9lylfa 
thirty, rptdKopra 

thousand, rpisixipiot 
though. § 94« 

as though, &s with part, 
thousand, x^^o* 
threaten, air€t\4u 
throw, plirroa, fidWa 
thwart, oan-KTrriPcu, Koo\\m 

(perplex), is iktropiav KoBurrivai, 
Topdfftreiv 
thwarted, kiropav 
tide, dd^Kwraa 
tidings, &776\os 

hear tidings, irvvOdvofiai 

bring tidings, &yy4Wa 
tie, 5(a) 

round, X€piZ4(o 
tight, ff{ivrovo5 

till, /i^xp* (g-)^ 

(vb.) TToveiyf ipyi^ofioUf ytcopyeTp 
time (point), koudos 
f space), xp^^os 
(many times), voWdKis 

(two, three, four times), 

5($, rplSf rerpaKis, wfirrdKiSf 
etc. 
(second, third .... time), Btu- 
Tcpoy, rpirovy TerapTOV 
timely, iy Kcup^, Kcdpios 



timid, <pofi€p6st Zfi^^s 

tired, be, Kaftyw, aveipTiKevcu 

to-day, trJifiepov 

toe, ZdjCTvKos 

together, (ffw- in comp.), bfioVf ^a 

tomb, rdji^os 

to-morrow, aHpioy 

too, &yaVf Xlav 

tools, ipyakua 

top, dic/i77, Kopwfyfi 

on the top, often * above,* or 
iwt in comp. 

on the top of the hill, hr* &Kp<p 

Tfp 6p€l 

touch, &irrf(rdcu (g.) 

tower, ir^pyos 

town, ir6\is 

tract *(of land), use iroAAi^ 

trample, Karearar^a 

transgress, vapaficdva> 

trap (met.), 96Ko5, /j-vx^^^ 

travel, fioBl^Uf vopt^ofxaij irKaudofuUf 

SBonropea 
traveller, oHolTropos 
treachery, vpoBoa-ia 
treacherous, Airtrrros, irpoZorrjs 

be treacherous, irpoBovval rivay 
hrrardfa 
tread on, var4» 
treasure, nrrjijia 
treat (physical), depaxeva 

(negotiate), is \6yovs i\6€7r 
tree, ZivZpov 

tremble, rp€», opptodewy rpofieco 
trial, ieydiv 

(to be on a), <f>fiy<o 
tribe, l^dvos (n.), ^rj/xos 
tribunal, HiKcurn^pioy 
tribute, ^pos 

triumphant, hyaWSfievoSf irtpixapTJs 
troops, arpariwTcu 
trouble, irSvos 

(grief), &\yoSj KaxSv 

give trouble to, vpay/xara trape^ 

take trouble about, (nrovSV 
voiettrOcu 
true, iXriOijs 

in good truth, &s ii\ri0S>s 
trumpet, adxiriy^ 
trust, ireiroideycu 
truth, dXi^dcia 

in good truth, &s iLXridus 
try, TTfipdofjLou 
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try (judicial), Kpiva^ ZiKa(u 

turn, Tphrtat ffrptipw 
in turn, iipc^ris 

to turn to (intr.), rpertfrBcu 4s 
out (prove), yiyyofiouj hxofioivwy 

round, Tr€pi(rrp4<l>€(rdcu 
turret, xvpyiHiov 
twelve, SiM^Scfca 
twenty, €iK6<ri , 
twins, itHufioi 
two, i^o 

in two (with verbs), 8io- 
tyrannical, rvpayyinSsf filauos 
tyrant, ripaypos 



u 



ugly, oiVxprfj ^ 

unable, WtJiwros, owx oids re 
unaccustomed, iti^rfs 
unanimously, icotv^ 
uncertain, iura<fyi^y iSriXos, iurrdd- 

firrros, (r<f>a\€p6s 
undergo, ircCcxw 
understand, ^wlirjfju 
undertake, hrix^ipSo^ ^x^V^C^/"" 
undervalue, Karcut>pov4o» 
undress (tr.), iiiroSia} 

(intr.), iirMea-dcu 
unexpected, kwposdSicriTOSj vapddo^os 
unfit, dxpcir^s 

for, iyd^ios, AxPVO'^o^ 
unfortunate, ^va-rvxhs 

was so unfortunate as to, often 

unflinching, iLvpo<pd<ri(Tros 
unguarded, iupixaucros 
unhappy, Kouiohaifuav 
unhappily [in relating events], 

often only rvyyi^^ 
unjust, &8ifcos 
unless, €t /UT^, irX-Ziv 
unobserved, use Kaa^ava 
unpleasant, hnib^s, \v1njp65 
unsteady, &/3e/3cuos 
untie, \iw 

untrustworthy, liTrurros 
untrustworthmess, imunia 
unwell, KOKus tx^v 

to be unwell, voaw, koucws 
9iaKe7(rd<u 
up, iufd in comp. 



upbraid, A.ot8opc7y, ijf^yw 

upside down, to turn, hvturrp4ipa 

upside down, iuf«rTp<m/x4vo5 
urge [bid, pray, press] 
use, XP^^ 

(it is no use), oiS^y wptKu 

(v^0» X/>«M« 
used to, etcoda 

useful, xp^ffifios, wt>4\ifio5 
useless, ^x^eios 
usher, Ayot, V€fiirca 
usual, fiwOdis 

as usual, &s cMei^ &c. 

than usual, rod euadSros 
usually, iroWdKis, or use efwda 
utmost, l^trxotrosj iro\6s 

with the utmost — , superl. 
adv. 



vain, fidruos 

[conceited] 
in vain, fidrriv 
vainly, fidrjiv 
value, TtfjLTJ 

valuable, rlfxios, voWov H^ios 
vanquish [conquer], t/iKdco 
various, iroAt$;, trcunoTos 
vehemently, <r(p6Bpa 
veil, xpoKdkvfifia, KaX{rirrpa 
venture, roA/i(£w, kiv^wcvco 
very, A^oy, <r<p6Spa 
vessel, &Yyos, i,yy€7op 

(ship), yavsy ir\o7ov 
vestibule, rh irpSdvpa 
vex, \inr^c0 
viands, tA (riria 
vicissitude, /uerajBoAif 
victorious, Kptlciruv 

be victorious, vucduy Kparice 
vidette, ckoitSs 
vie, ctfuWdofiai 
vigilant, use (pvXdrroiiai^ etc. 
vigour, Kpdros, fiia, <rd4vos 
village, K(&firi 
villager, Ktofiifrris 
vindicate (conduct), &iro\oytia'9ai 
vineyard, iifiiriX^v 
violence, $ia 

do violence to, fitd{ofjuu 
violent, fiiaiosj x'^^^'^^s 

violently, fiialas 
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violent (desire), h^iws, Kpwrtpas, 

virtue, ipenf 

visit, is4pxofJMi 

voice, (fxatn/i 

voluntary, ^kcSv, (Koiffios 

vomit, i^€fji4w 

vote, if^ffo/no* 

(sb.),4^<^o$ (f.) 

vow, €bxfi 
voyage, irXovs 
(vb.), 'ir\4w 



W 

wageS) tutreis 

waggon, &fia^a 
waU, MpofJLM 
wait, fjJyto, v€piti4va> (a.) 
walk, fia6i(a> 

past, vap€pxofJ^(u, otxof^ 

wall, T€*xos (»•) 
wallet, infpo, e{>\aKos 
wander, irXaydofMi 
want, J^ofiot (g.) [wish] 

be wanting, Set (g.), ^AAeftreii^ 
wanting, ^AA«ni$ 
war, ir<JX€/«)s ^ 

make war, iroAe^ew 

declare war, Kcifrcfyy€\\€afir6\€- 

fJLOV 

ward off, 4>v\ii<r(r€ire<u, ofj^effOai 
warrior, arpwrttiyrnst kiri\p 
waate [lay waste], ^6a r4nya 

-time, Hiarpifiw 
watch, ^vAa| 

water, 08«p (n.) 

wave, Kvfia 

way, W<fj (f .) 

(manner), rp6vos 

in what way, ir«s [so &s, Sirws, 

o!(t«s] 
in the way, ^/iiroWy 
out of the way, iicnMv 
to make way (advance), irpott- 

to make way (yield), efjcw 
ways, in other ways, rh AWo, 

in many ways, icar^ iroAAa 
weak, iurdcjrijs, <l>av\os 
be weak, iutrBtviw 



wealth, irXovTos, xrif^o^^ 
"wealthy, irAo^ioj 

be wealthy, irA.otn-e» 
weapons, 5irXa 
wear (dress), <l>op4w 
weariness, K6iros 

weary, be, Kdftyw, anoKdju^ytOf 

weight, fidpos (n.) 
weighty, to be, vo\h ^^offBcu 
welcome, iurwd(ofKu 
well (adv.), c9, koXws 

be well, eS lx«*»^ 

do well, ei vpdffffeiv 
well disposed, xpW^^Sy iiruiK'fis 
what? rls (?<m$ oblique), rl 

(kind), irotos 

-ever, wrris, hs &» 
when? ir6T€ [conj.] 
whence? ir66€y, etc, 
where ? tov {ot ^ov) 

to ? iFoi {ot Svoi) • 

from, irSBev (S6ey, dirf^dei/) 
whether, wSrepov, int^tpov, ct 
which (rel.), 8s 

(interrog.), rrir^poi 
whiciever, Zaris 

(of two), inr&Tfpos 
while [see conjunctions] 
while (sb.), XP^"^^ 

for a wlule, xp^^**^ '^^^^ 
whim, use ciic^, or iraf»(i/ota 
whit, not a, oifBey 
white, XiEvit65 
whither, iro? 

(relative), 5iroi, of « 

who (int.), t£s, 2<rr»s (oblique) 

(rel.), Bs 

-ever, Sffrtj 
whole, rras, oifAiras 

on the whole, &s irrl rh vo\i 
wicked, kukSs, fioxBvp^s, HSmos 
widow, X'lpd 
wife, ywij 
wiU [testament], Sio^kti 

(vb.), fioi^jofJuUf ^uxpoovfiai 
willing, be, dtXta 
win, viK&u 
wine, ohos 
wisdom, ffwpla 
wise, o'o^H^s 
wish, iro06«, fio^jKofioi 
with [prep.] 
withdraw, Airi^i^oi, diroxo^peti^ 
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within, HvBov, ^treo 

without, ^u, ^QfBev 
[prep.] 
(w. partic), say 'not' 

witness, fid^s 

be a witness, fjLaprvp4a> 
call to witness, fiaprvpoficu 
produce witness, Trapexofiai 
fidprvpas 

witty, Ko/vpSs 

woman, Tunf 

wonder, davfM 

(vb.), BatvfidCc^ 

wonderful, Bavyuiffioi 

wont, ciwOa 

as (soldiers) are wont, ota 5^ 
{(TTpoeriSirrtu) 

wood, l^Xov 

[forest], 0\7j 

wooden, ^-Ofavos 

word, \6yos 

work, 'k6vos 

(thing done), ^pyov 

to work, ipydCofioUf irovea 

-man, ipydrriSy Sriixiovpydi 

world, yrj 

worth, &/>6T7f 

worthy (adj.), &^ios 

worthless, ^aDXos, uox^p^Sf ov^fvhs 

wound, Tpavfjutrl^Wf T^fiya 

(sb.), rpavfxa 
wreck, KaTaS6a> 

be wrecked, KaraSuvoi, Bia^- 
6ap^vatj aTco\4<rdai 



wrench, onrdoff (oomp.) 

wretched, Kcuco^cdfiuyf BvsrvxTlif 

write, ypdfjHe 

writing, ypa<frii ■ 

wrong, &61K05 [see wicked] 
(sb.) &SiKia (abstract) 

iiSlicniM (concrete) 
to do wrong, &8ticca) 
to be wrong, afjLaprdvta 

wrongfully, &$(ica;s 



yO&r, iviavrSs 

yearly, icar* ivuan6v (adv.) 

yes (see § 183), irciw ye, /ioAMrro, 

oSrctfs lx€i 
yet, ^Ti [still] 

not yet, o^ca 
yield, irapal^ovvaA 
young, v4os 

be young, ti^om 
youtii (a), vcaylas 

(abstract), veoTrjs, ri$^ 



Z9&I9 (nrovdi^f irpoOvf/ia 
zealous, irpdOvfios 

to be zealous, vpoOvfiuffdai, 
crvovdd(eiv 



END. 
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